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colonel pickering; 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 
LETTER I. 


MELLOW CITIZENS, 

Before i present to you a view of the past and 
present condition of our country, and exhibit the 
characters of men who have produced, or greatly 
influenced that condition,‘it is proper that I should 
place before you a plain representation of my own. 
For you ought to be satisfied, that the writer who 
asks your attention, possessed the means of acquiring 
an adequate knowledge of his subject, and integrity 
to present it with truth. 

My name has for so many years be|p the theme of 
reproach with my enemies, and their publications 
having been in fact, though not in form addressed to 
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you, as the proper tribunal to deek&^m the merit or 
demerit of my conduct in public, life, justice would 
require that, prior to a linal judgment, 1 should be 
he&rd in my own defence. This right, however, I 
should waive, were my personal interest or reputation 
alone at stake. Content with the esteem of men of 
the first distinction among my countrymen, for their 
discernment, virtue and patriotism, and with an 
approving conscience, f would not again, on my own 
account, take the trouble to rep.el the slanders with 
which bad men continue to assail me. As it regards 
myself, these libellers miss their aim—Far from 
wounding my feelings, their malevolent reproaches 
bear witness that 1 am not destitute of merit. The 
unwearied, malignant efforts of these men to destroy 
my reputation, demonstrate that 'the truths I have 
heretofore exhibited, hpve annoyed them and their 
employers ; while, perhaps, they anticipate a display 
of more truths, the proper effects of which, by reviv¬ 
ing their slanders, they may hope to defeat. 

Indeed, fellow citizens, l have gone but a little 
way, in spreading before you the errours of your 
rulers; would to Cod that they were chargeable 
with no more than errours. Certain it is, they have 
plunged our country into a state of degradation and 
disgrace, and brought upon it calamities never before 

E erienced. It is time they were stripped of their 
juises, and exhibited in their naked characters to 
your view. This is one great object in my present 
undertaking. For no hope can be entertained of an 
advantageous change j« the 'condition of our country, 
until you shal|jpe>convinced that the leaders of the 
jk which tfpi; ten years past have governed it, 
not woythy oL^our confidence—I embark in it 
with reluctjnce^Sfecatfse to say nothing of the 
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time and labour I must bestow upon it, in expos¬ 
ing them, I r ball unavoidably expose the nakedness 
of my country; when, if compatible with truth, I 
would infinitely rather speak the praises of both. 
But to authorise even a distant hope of producing 
general conviction, plain truths, however mortifying, 
must be told; and the belief of them can alone 
rescue our country from impending ruin. Perhaps 
for entertaining this apparently forlorn hope, 1 may 
be charged with vanity. But if truth is, before 
hand, to be presumed unavailing, why then the 
cause of our country is to be given up in despair. 
But until ruin actually overwhelms us, 1 will not 
despair. 

In the prosecution of this work, I will present 
to you faithful pictures drawn from the life—from 
the words and actions of men. I will lay before 
you facts. And where the nature of the case ren¬ 
ders facts unattainable, l will state the circumstances 
which furnish the ground of rational belief. And 
because the unexampled state of things demands 
that facts which are the basis of my address, should 
he presented to your consideration, with whatever 
weight the testimony of a known witness can im¬ 
part, and believing my statements to be true, and 
my reasoning just, I shall subscribe them with my 
proper name. Should there be any errours, they 
will be unintentional; and when fairly exhibited, 
as frankly confessed. 

I am aware that 1 shall draw upon myself a host 
of slanderers, who from all quarters will fall upon 
me without mercy. They, destitute., alike of facts 
and arguments, will impudently pronounce my state¬ 
ments to be untrue, my reasoning false, and my cha¬ 
racter too base to merit your attention. , And if you 
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yield to their bold assertions without evidence, my 
labour will be lost. But, my fellow citizens, it is 
for you that 1 expose myself to all this persecution ; 
to the ill-will, the hatred and the vengeance of the 
men whose arts, intrigues and deceptions I must ne¬ 
cessarily lay open. For your own sake then, I en¬ 
treat you to give me a. patient hearing. It my story 
be long, so is the series of your wrongs. And these 
you have suffered, not for your ultimate advantage, 
but that your leaders, pretended patriots, might ob¬ 
tain and hold power and place and the emoluments 
of office. —Yes, my fellow citizens, to their ambition, 
avarice, envy and revenge, your great interests and 
the honour of our country have been sacrificed. 

If in executing the arduous' work I have under¬ 
taken, 1 shall sometimes use words of a coarse tex- 
• * r 

lure, I beg e\cry reader to be Assured, that these 
will be introduced not from choice, but necessity ; 
the more distinctly to exhibit the characters of the 
persons and things intended to he described. Mo¬ 
ral, like natural deformities, require their appro¬ 
priate traits and colours. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER II. 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Seeing that the requisite investigation of nu¬ 
merous facts, scattered through a long space of 
years, will require much time and labour, and con¬ 
sequently, the exhibition of the important con cl u - 
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sions thence resulting, be at a distance : it is fit 
that at tht> outset I should inform you what those 
conclusions will be—And I entertain no doubt of 
shewing them to be as correct as they are interesting. 
I expect to satisfy you— 

1. That in our revolutionary war, the aids af¬ 
forded by France were small, and covertly given 
—until by maintaining the war by our own 
strength, for three years, and capturing a whole 
British Army, we had rendered our final success 
certain. 

2. That although the French Government at 
length furnished very considerable aids in men 
.and money, and the co-operation of her navy— 
yet that all this proceeded from no regard to us, 
from no desire to promote the interests of the 
United States; but merely to diminish the •formi¬ 
dable power of her rival, Great Britain, by lop¬ 
ping off from her empire, so large a portion of her 
dominions as the United States. 

3. That when, after braving for seven years 
the dangers and calamities of war, it was draw¬ 
ing to a close: when Great Britain, willing- to 
make peace, sent a minister to Paris, to negotiate 
with the ministers of the United States, the 
French government strenuously endeavoured to 
prevent our obtaining such terms as the dignity 
and interests of the United States required. That 
when the French government found one of our 
ministers too enlightened, too patriotic and inflex¬ 
ibly firm »to abandon the interests of his country 
—when it found that he would not givfe up the 
fisheries—the Western Territory (where several of 
our populous states are bounded,) and the free 
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navigation of the river Mississippi, then that in¬ 
sidious government actually commenced an in¬ 
trigue with one enemy, with the British govern- 
m«nt* to accomplish those objects! An intrigue, 
that was defeated by our sagacious, vigilant and 
faithful in mister, operating' on the sound policy and 
returning good-will of Britain—This minister was 
Mr. J ay. Mr. Adams was then in Holland; but 
as soon as he reached Paris, he heartily co-ope¬ 
rated with Mr. Jay. With these transactions, 
which hereafter 1 shall Jay More you in detail , 
not only Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams, but Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son and Mr. Madison are well acquainted. 

4. That the people of the United States, know- . 
ing that the French government rendered to us 
important aids in our revolutionary war—but not 
knowing its treacherous attempts finally to rob us 
of some of its fairest fruits; and Idled with gra¬ 
titude for those aids (given as we then imagined, 
with generous magnanimity) felt the sincerest friend¬ 
ship and attachment to France. That these honest 
prejudices in her favour continued unimpaired, 
after the French revolution commenced, and our 
present general government was formed, was ea¬ 
gerly seized on by a few ambitious men, with 
Mr. Jefferson at their head, as the sure means 
of ingratiating themselves into your favour; by 
that means to grasp the whole power of the 
union 1 ! while at the same time, and with the 
same object in view, they cherished and aggra¬ 
vated against Great Britain the popular resent¬ 
ments and hatreds which the evils of civil war; 
and the atrocious acts of the British forces in the 
early period of it, had engendered ; for getting' ( 
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or not feeling, the just and magnanimous sentiment 
in our declaration of independence, “ to hold the 
British, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace friends.” 

5. That on these two foundations (your grati¬ 
tude and friendship to France, and your preju¬ 
dices and hatred against England) Mr. Jefferson 
(stealing your hearts by a thousand plausible, 
but hollow professions of republican simplicity, re¬ 
publican economy, ardent patriotism, and hatred 
of royalty,) on tlw'se two foundations, I say, Mr. 
Jefferson rose to power; undermining, by all the 
arts which cunning could devise, and concealed 
ambition practice, the really republican adminis¬ 
tration of Washington. It will fall in my way, 
and it will be one object of these addresses, to 
delineate the character of Mr.* Jefferson as exhi¬ 
bited in his acts and writings, for a series of 
years, before he mounted the chair of state; and 
to describe his measures and professions during 
his eight years presidency. The result, I trust, 
will be your full conviction of his systematic hy¬ 
pocrisy and duplicity, by means of which you 
have been beguiled into a warm admiration of the 
man, and a fatal support of his measures. I trust 
you will see, that under the plain republican garb, 
has been concealed inordinate ambition; that in 
the soft shade of affected mildness and candour, 
lurked a malignant spirit of intolerance and perse¬ 
cution; that deceit was veiled by plausible pro¬ 
fessions pf sincerity and good faith ; that his much 
talked of economy, was a cover for waste and 
profusion; and that patriotism itself was assumed 
for a screen, behind which he contrived schemes, 
dishonourable to the nation, and pregnant with 
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■ruin : but in which he manifested a disposition and 
a wish to persevere, although they should end in 
your destruction. 

(>, That by the arts above mentioned, Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson having risen to power, he saw they must 
be continued in order to preserve it ; all however, 
resting on your unlimited but misplaced confidence 
in his supposed ability, integrity, and patriotism. 
Let me, my fellow citizens, call your pointed at¬ 
tention to this matter. It furnishes the key to the 
conduct of your government for the last ten years. 
Look back, I pray you, and review that period. 
You will find, (hat (one article excepted, which I 
shall hereafter explain) all the subjects of dispute be¬ 
tween the United States, and Great Britain, remain 
unsettled; while Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison have 
been uttering professions without number of their 
sincere desire to adjust them! Will you any 
longer trust in these professions:’ Will you 
believe that Great Britain, oppressed with the 
weight of war unexampled in the history of the 
world, can choose to avoid an accommodation with 
the United States? When our friendship would be 
so useful to her, will you believe her even unwilling to 
do us common justice, in order to obtain it? 
When she has not (the broken remains of Spain and 
Portugal excepted) one ally •in the world, and the na¬ 
tions of Europe, swayed by Bonaparte, are in arms 
against her—is it possible, think you, for her to be so 
blind to her interest, as to refuse the hand of amity 
and good will, if really stretched out towards her 
by the United States ? Can you believe that she 
would not be willing, even to make some sacri¬ 
fices in order to restore harmony, and a full com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the two countries ? 
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An impartial observer, ignorant of the arts that- 
have been practised to deceive you, would say, 
that all this was impossible. 

My fellow citizens, upon an investigation you will 
find that the fault is in your rulers. They are aware, 
that if by fair and honourable negotiations, all our 
differences with Great Britain should be adjusted, 
they would lose a strong hold of their popularity, 
while they incurred the displeasure (which they 
so much dread) of Europe’s tyrant, and as far as 
their subserviency can make him, our haughty and 
insulting master. Were the disputes with Britain 
adjusted, they could then no longer excite your fears 
of being betrayed by the Federalists, as British 
parti/.aus, or corrupted by British gold. They must 
then cease to clamour against “ the tyrants of the 
sea (as they call the British) tor exercising’ what 
they consider as the belligerent rights by the law 
of nations, in capturing- neutral vessels engaged in 
commerce contrary to that law, and taking their 
own seamen from your merchant vessels. They 
must then stop their falsehearted lamentations over 
impressed American seamen, for whose relief a sa¬ 
tisfactory arrangement would then be made. Then 
too, they would be deprived of the favorite topick 
of complaint, the outrageous attack on the frigate 
Chesapeake,” for which Great Britain has repeated 
her endeavours to make satisfaction, but which, 
I expect to shew you, your own government has 
frustrated. And then, too, we should hear no more 
of Mr. Jefferson’s prating about “ the violated rights 
of the ocean.” 

7. I will prove to you that the Embargo, that 
distinguished curse of our country, was not im¬ 
posed “ to preserve our ships, our merchandize and 
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■our seamen”—that this was a deceitful pretence- 

and that the deception might not appear, two of 
the papers communicated as the principal ground 
of. the embargo, were w ithdrawn by Mr. Jefferson. 
This covered the affair with mystery, which as¬ 
tonished and confounded the public mind, and 
induced its acquiescence in the measure; on the 
presumption that some cause of mighty moment 
existed to justify so great an evil. These two 
papers have since been made publick. They will 
now speak for themselves, and verify what I 
wrote three years ago that “ neither presented 
any new ground to justify an embargo.” 

8. 1 will shew you that the non-intercourse, 
the half-brother of the: embargo, was a me..sure 
as foolish and absurd as it was .mischievous : and 
that the injuries and losses produced by it, were 
wanton sacrifices to the pitiful pride of our gc 
vernment, unwilling - to acknowledge its errour 
and improvidence (and in the knowing ones the 
deception) in laying the embargo; for which 
the non-intercourse was a substitute, a staging to 
break the tall from the embargo to nothing. 

9. To give a just view of the French govern¬ 
ment in its relation to the United States, 1 will 
examine its conduct from an early period of the 
French revolution; the ' piracies and enormous 
spoliations it authorised on our commerce, and 
its Outrages and insults towards our government. 
I will present to your view the patient forbearance 
of the federal administrations, and their earnest 
endeavours to remove every cause of misunder¬ 
standing. And when all their efforts proved un¬ 
availing, you will be reminded of the energetic 
measures adopted to vindicate your rights and 
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maintain the honour and dignity of the nation. 
This period will embrace the mission of general 
Pinkney; and afterwards the more solemn em¬ 
bassy of generals Pinkney and Marshall, and Mr. 
Gerry. The abandonment of this energetiek course 
will then be considered, and its consequences. 
The revival of the directorial system of plunder, 
outrage and insult, might then be brought into 
full view, with all the aggravations of which Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte alone was capable. 

It). Forbearing to enumerate many other topics 
of discussion which will fall in my way as I 
proceed, I will here only add, that I expect to 
make it appear that if the measures of our go¬ 
vernment, so fatal to* the national prosperity, have 
not been taken in concert with France,- they 
have been contrived in subserviency to the views 
■f the imperial tyrant. Otherwise his gross in¬ 
sults heaped upon our government, and even 
hurled in its face, added to the incalculable in¬ 
juries to our citizens by his depredations on 
their property, in piracies and robberies unexam¬ 
pled in the annals of mankind, would not have 
been borne; but which have been borne with a 
tameness and submission, that, situated as are 
the United States, would have disgraced even 
slaves. £ 

TIMOTHY P1CKE)#\'G. 
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LETTER III. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In my last number are stated the principal topics 
ou which I purpose to address you. I have written, 
as I will continue to write, with a freedom which 
the times demand; but which the preachers of pas¬ 
sive obedience and non-resistance to the measures of 
government, however oppressive and ruinous, will 
not fail to condemn. What! they w ill exclaim, can 
he be a friend to his country, who will not stand by 
its government? Must he not be its enemy, the 
hireling of a foreign nation, who dayes to question the 
rectitude of his own government in its disputes w ith 
that foreign nation? Who, for instance, would offer 
an excuse for the British government, which has 
caused so many injuries, but a British tory, a British 
pensioner, a traitor, who had received British 
gold ! 

My fellow citizens! Have you been taught to 
believe that your rulers are incapable of erring ? 
Incapable ot injustice to a foreign nation ? Incapable 
of seeking their own interests, and gratifying their 
ambition at your expence*? Incapable of crimes.? 
Iff M ft why in y our constitution have you declared 
theiwamenable to justice? liable to impeachment 
and removal from office!’ to prosecution and punish¬ 
ment in the courts of law? Why was the press, 
already free, guarded by a special amendment to the 
constitution? Was this guard provided only that 
envy, malice, and revenge might with impunity, ex¬ 
pose the errors of private citizens, and slander virtue 
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itself, when not clothed with power! No! History 
and experience proved that men in office, in place's 
of power and trust, were sometimes unfaithful and 
corrupt,—that it was not always easy to bring them to 
justice—that sometimes their offences were of a na¬ 
ture to evade the ordinary judicial process—that 
public shame and disgrace could be their only pu¬ 
nishment. The press is free, that any of your fellow 
citizens may address you on any subject which can 
affect your interest, honour, safety, and general wel¬ 
fare. The improper, unwise, the unjust acts of the 
rulers of a nation, may be directly injurious to the 
citizens, they may also be injurious to foreign na¬ 
tions, and produce dangerous disputes, retaliation 
"and war. When such are the effects or tendencies 
of their measures, he who sees them has a right, and 
it is his duty to bring them into public view, for the 
purpose of public correction. .This right 1 will use— 
this duty 1 will attempt to perform. But another 
duty first demands my care to vindicate my own 
character, and exhibit my title to your attention. 

I am, fellow citizens, in a singular situation— 
continually censured and reviled by every unprin¬ 
cipled wretch who prints a newspaper, or by his 
correspondents equally base; and yet rarely upon any 
specific charge on which I can come to an issue. In 
one case, indeed, this was done: 1 was accused of 
receiving British gold. At the instance of soy^ of 
my friends, 1 consented that the libeller shouHrbe 
prosecuted. He was accordingly indicted, convicted, 
and punished by fine and imprisonment. His coun¬ 
cil, (Mr. Jefferson’s district attorney in Massachu¬ 
setts) with a view to mitigate the libeller’s punish¬ 
ment, offered to the court a reason which must sur¬ 
prise all those who have formed their opinions of me 
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from the misrepresentations and lies of democratic 
prints—“ That the fairness of my character was so 
well known, and my reputation so firmly established, 
the libel could have done me no injury.”—But neither 
conviction in court—nor at the bar of reason (the 
tribunal to which,. in addressing the People of the 
United States, I now appeal) can silence my accu¬ 
sers. —“ The lies so oft overthrown are renewed”— 
and they will be repeated while the polluted prints 
which spread them abroad, receive the patronage of 
a deceived and abused people. 

I have recently been called “ a pensioner of Bri¬ 
tain,” while the accusers, far from attempting to 
prove it, do not themselves believe it. In the nature 
of things, it is impossible for any man to prove the 
negative, that he did not receive a bribe. What then 
is to be done? Is'there such a thing as honesty in 
the world?—And what-can an honest man oppose to 
such a naked accusation? Will a whole life, passed 
in the ways of virtue, serve to vindicate his inno¬ 
cence? Let then my unprincipled accusers examine 
my whole life, private as well as public—let them 
search diligently—-and if they can find one dishonest 
act, a single departure from truth, one instance of 
deception, then, my fellow citizens, reject as unwor¬ 
thy of your notice, all the statements and reasoning 
which I have heretofore addressed, or shall hereafter 
adtttess to you. 

The herd of libellers, your pretended friends, but 
worst enemies, have the audacity to call me “ An 
Old British Tory!” I am old, for I have; lived 65 
years. But from the year 1769, to the close of the 
revolutionary war (a space of 14 years) I was con 
stantly engaged in opposing British taxation, British 
encroachments on our rights, and British arms. 
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Until the commencement of that war in 1775, no one 
person in my native town (Salem) was more actively 
engaged than I, (as my townsmen who survive to this 
day well know) in all the measures generally adopted 
in opposing British claims. After the war had com¬ 
menced, the government of Massachusetts appointed 
me to various offices ; some of them of no inconsidera¬ 
ble importance. From these 1 was called bv Gene¬ 
ral Washington to the army under his command, 
which 1 joined in June, 177 7, in the office of adjutant 
general. In the preceding winter I had marched a 
regiment of seven* hundred men, militia, from the 
county of Essex, part of a larger force from Massa¬ 
chusetts, all under the command of General Lincoln, 
•to reinforce the main army. This winter campaign 
terminated at New Jersey, when General Washing¬ 
ton’s head quarters were, at Morristown. In Sep¬ 
tember 1777, was fought the battle of Brandywine; 
and in October, that of Germantown. In both I was 
by the general’s side, or executing his orders. In 
the close of 1777, 1 was appointed by congress, a 
member of the continental board of war, as were 
Generals Gates and Mifflin. In this station I served 
until August, 1780; when, on the resignation of Ge¬ 
neral Greene, I was desired to accept, and I received 
from congress, the appointment of quarter master ge¬ 
neral; in which office I continued to the end of the 
war. In this last period, viz. in 1781, preparations 
were made for the siege of New York; but^he 
French fleet of co-operation disappointed the com¬ 
mander in chief, by going into Chesapeake Bay. 
A British army, under the command of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, was then at Yorktown in Virginia. To capr 
ture this army was now the only object of hope for 
the residue of the campaign. Having received the 

B 
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General’s orders, I provided for the march of the 
.troops destined for this service, and for the operations 
o?t\ie siege (at which I was present) in what re¬ 
spected my department. The capture of Yorktown 
and of another British army, in effect, put an end to 
the war. 

What is now the reward of these long continued 
public services, in opposition to Great Britain, and 
during the war, in the arduous arid important offices 
which I have mentioned? To be pronounced, by 
foreign renegadoes and home-bred villains, “ An old 
British Tory." And why this reproach ? Because I 
did not join the party, with Mr. Jefferson at its head, 
which was constantly opposed to president Washing¬ 
ton’s administration. With that party and my 
countrymen generally, I rejoiced in the prospect of 
a free government to be established in France; but I 
did not shut my eyes to the enormities of the actors 
in the French revolution. And when afterwards, it 
became my official duty, in vindication of the con¬ 
duct, and the honour of our own government and 
country, to state and display the injustice, the corrup¬ 
tion, the outrages, and the insults of the French 
rulers, and the piracies by them authorized and com¬ 
mitted on our commerce, I did not attempt to con¬ 
ceal, to excuse, or make apologies for them. And I 
dropped some intimations that our debt of gratitude 
to France, if not cancelled by her atrocious insults 
an#injuries, was much less than Mr. Jefferson and 
his party wished to have you believe. But I pre¬ 
sented things truly, according to my knowledge of 
facts, and to the best of my ability *.—Hence 1 be- 

* The vindication here referred to, was contained in a letter, 
dated January, 1797, which I wrote by the direction of president 
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fame obnoxious to the party, whose yelpevs then set 
lip their cry against me, and have ever since conti¬ 
nued to growl and bark.—Let. the watch word be 
given, and the whole pack open upon me, from Maine 
to Georgia. ° 

But it cannot be concealed, that 1 had other re¬ 
wards - THE MARKED APPROBATION OP THE 

wise and good, to whom personally, or by re¬ 
putation, my real character was known. And Wash¬ 
ington, who first called me to the army, and wit¬ 
nessed my conduct there—Washington, whose pure 
integrity, and genuine patriotism none dare question, 
and even by eulogizing whom, now dead, his former 
enemies endeavour to filch some little share of re¬ 
nown—Washington, when president of the United 
States, also called me to a series of employments in 
civil life : in 1791, to the office of post master gene¬ 
ral, and in January, 1795, to the office of secretary 
for the department of war. In August, 1795, he 
charged rue also with the department of state, of 
which in December following 1 was appointed secre¬ 
tary. Here it is due to my self to remark, that all 
these important and distinguished offices, military 

Washington, to general Pinckney, our minister in Paris. In that 
letter, the subjects in controversy between the United States and 
France, were reviewed. It was of this review that chief justice 
Marshall, in his Life of Washington (vol. v. p. 726) thus expresses 
his opinion : “ It presented a minute and comprehensive detail of 
all the points of controversy which had arisen between the two 
nations, and defended the measures which had been adopted in 
America, with a clearness and strength of argument believed to be 
irresistible. To place the subject in a point of view, admitting of 
no possible misunderstanding, the secretary of state had annexed 
to his own full and demonstrative reasoning, documents establish¬ 
ing the real fact in each particular case, and the correspondence 
relating to it.” 
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and civil, were voluntarily conferred upon me', i 
.■never, directly or indirectly, asked for one. If any 
of my friends solicited them for me, I never knew 

it_Having at the close of the year 1801, returned 

to my native state, the legislature, unsolicited, ap¬ 
pointed me, in 1803, one of its senators in congress ; 
in which station I have continued to this time—a 
period of eight years. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER IT. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

« * 

Although the unsought appointments to the 
numerous offices detailed in my last address, will, by 
all candid men be admitted as strong evidence of my 
possessing some portion of ability to execute them, 
and of my fidelity to my country, yet the manner in 
which I was finally removed from office, having, 
among the uninformed, excited doubts, it may he 
necessary for me to clear them away. 

I held the office of Secretary of State near five 
years. In May, 1800,1 was dismissed by President 
Adams. On this dismission (so little did it excite, 
my sensibility) I should have remained for ever 
silent, had it not been made a subject of reproach. 
The dismission, deprived me of no friends; on the 
contrary, it increased the ardour, and added to 
the number of those I had before. Of the friends 
common to both of us, it contributed to produce a 
general alienation from Mr. Adams. 
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I knew this gentleman was liable to intemperate, 
passions. I was the subject of a paroxysm of his 
rage, the afternoon before he sent me notice that I 
might resign, “ wishing me to name the day when 
the resignation should take place.” This tempest, 
however, was not displayed to me, but to a friend of 
mine, a member of Congress, who was going home, 
and called on Mr. Adams to take leave. To me, 
who during more than three years, held the office of 
Secretary of State under him, Mr. Adams once onlv 
exhibited any passion ; and that on an occasion which 
furnished no cause for the slightest emotion. It w as 
this: Ilis son John Quincy Adams, in 1794, was ap¬ 
pointed Cliarge d’Affaires or minister resident of tin* 
United States at the Hague.—Just before General 
W ashington’s last presidency expired, he raised John 
Q. Adams to the highest grade of minister ple'nipo- 
tentiary to the court of Lisbon'. But his father soon 
succeeding to the office of President, he changed the 
Son’s destination from Lisbon to Berlin. He had 
been commissioned for Lisbon. 1 had now to make 
out a new commission. In the draught, I called 
John Q. Adams, late minister resident of the United 
States at the Hague: doubting whether it would 
be correct to call him late minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States at the court of Lisbon; seeing 
that not having gone thither, of course he had not 
been received in that character. I concluded, how¬ 
ever, before a fair copy of the commission should- he 
made, to wait on the president, that he might direct 
the form of it to be altered if he thought fit. He read 
on till he cajne to “ late minister resident of the 
United States at the Hague,” when he burst into a 
passion; and with a loud and rapid voice exclaimed; 

“ not late minister resident at the Hague, but late 
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a minister plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
court of Lisbon, to which office he was appointed by 
General Washington—not by me—and so he shall 
be called!”—Then lowering his tone, but speaking 
with earnestness, he added, “ I am sorry that my 
son ever went abroad as a minister: I wish he had 
staid at home: for there was not a pen in the United 
States, of which the jacobins were so much afraid 
as of my son’s.” The father and the son, and these 
very jacobins, have since shaken hands together. 

I have said that Mr. Adams gave me notice that 
I might resign, and wished me to name the day. 
This transaction having' excited considerable in¬ 
terest, the public curiosity may be gratified by the 
perusal of our correspondence entire: 


“ Philadelphia, May 10, 1800. 

“ Sir, 

“As I perceive a necessity of introducing a change 
in the administration of the office of State, I think 
it proper to make this communication of it to the 
present Secretary of State, that he may have an 
opportunity of resigning if he chooses. 1 should 
wish the day on which his resignation is to take 
place to be named by himself. I wish for an answer 
to this letter on or before Monday morning, because 
the nomination of a successor must be sent to the 
Senate as soon as they sit. 

' “ With esteem, I am, sir, your most obedient and 
humble servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Honourable Timothy Pickering, 

Secretary of State.” 
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It required no great sagacity to discover the latent 
object of this seemingly mild proposal. It was the 
first notice the President gave me of his intentions. 
Mr. Adams imagined that I would resign to avoid 
the apparent disgrace of a dismission. He wished 
me to commit political suicide, to screen himself from 
the odium of being my executioner. Preferring a 
dismission by which I knew it was not in ids power 
to dishonour me, I sent him the following answer : 


“ Department op State; 


“ Philadelphia, Monday morning, 
May 12 th, 1800. 


“ Sir, 

* 

“ I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated last Saturday, stating, that ‘ as you perceive 
a necessity of introducing a change in the adminis¬ 
tration of the office of State, you think it proper 
to make this communication of it to the present 
Secretary of State, that he may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of resigning, if he chooses;’ and that ‘you 
wish the day on which his resignation is to take 
place to be named by himself.’ 

Several matters of importance in the office, in 
which my agency will be useful, will require my 
diligent attention until about the close of the pre¬ 
sent quarter. I had indeed contemplated a con¬ 
tinuance an office until the 4th of March next; 
when, if Mr. Jefferson were elected President (an 
event which in your conversation with me last week 
you considered as certain) I expected to go out of 
course. An apprehension of that event first led m« 
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to determine not to remove my family this year to 
<be city of Washington; because to establish them 
there would oblige me to incur an extraordinary 
expense, which I had not the means of defraying; 
whereas, by separating myself from my family, and 
living there eight or nine months, with strict eco- 
nomy, I hoped to meet that expense, should the 
occasion occur. Or, if I then went out of choice, 
that saving would enable me to subsist my family 
a few months longer; and perhaps aid me in trans¬ 
porting them into the woods, where I had land, 
though all wild and unproductive, and where like 
my first ancestors in New-England, I expected to 
commence a settlement on hare creation. I am 
happy that I now have this resource: and those, 
most dear to me, have, fortitude enough to look at. 
the s$ene, without, dismays and even without regret. 
Nevertheless, after deliberately reflecting on the 
overture you have been pleased to make to me, 1 do 
not feel it my duty to resign. 

I have the honour to be. 

With great respect, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Timothy Pickering. 

Mr. Adams, 

President of the United States." 

In about an hour after sending this answer to the 
President, I received the following reply : 


• “ Philadelphia, May 12, 1800. 

' “ Sir, • 

“ Divers causes and considerations, essential to the 
administration of the government, in my judgment. 
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requiring a change in the Department of State, you. 
are hereby .discharged from any further service as* 
Secretary of State. 

John Adams, 

President of the United States. 

May 12, 1800.” 

The above reply was in a cover addressed and 
delivered to me at my office. 1 was putting the 
finishing’ hand to the forms, regulations, and instruc¬ 
tions, to be transmitted to the marshals of States and 
Secretaries of Territories, which I had prepared 
agreeable to the requisition of the act of Congress, 
for taking the second census of ihe United States. 
As I knew not who was to succeed me, or w hen a 
nev\ r secretary might take his seat, in order that the 
public service might sustain no injury, and in legal 
consideration the fraction of a day not being 
regarded, 1 staid in the office until evening to com¬ 
plete that work. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER V. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Nearly eight years elapsed before I took any 
public notice of my removal from office; and then 
by constraint; to repel a fresh slander on my cha¬ 
racter. It was in a letter dated April 22, 1808, to 
the late Governor Sullivan of Massachusetts; in 
which I said—“ I am reproached for having been 
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^removed from the Office of Secretary of State, on 
the supposition that this would not have been done 
but for some sufficient cause, honourable to the Pre¬ 
sident and dishonourable to me. On this 1 must 
remark, that I had held the office about a year and a 
half under General Washington, and three years 
and two months under President Adams, and until 
ten months only remained of his own term of office. 
For what did he remove me? He never told me. 
W as it for any dishonest or dishonourable act 
He will not say it. Was it for British attachments ? 
He will not say it. Was it for my incapacity ? 
If that were the cause, and it be well founded, a 
statesman of his experience and discernment ought 
sooner to have made the discovery. 

But my fellow citizens, when I asked “ for what 
did Mr. Adams remove me ?”—l was not ignorant 
of the immediate cause. I was indeed shocked at 
the depravity of the man; yet he being then, a* 
now', a private citizen, and never likely to be more, 

I meant, as it regarded myself, to let him depart in 
peace. If I have changed my mind it has not been 
without reason.—Besides his open apostacy from the 
cause which he had early and warmly espoused and 
supported, which had given hint respectability in 
the eyes of those who had loaded him with public 
honours, and finally raised him to the first station in 
his country; he has, with the temper of an assassin, 
assailed the character of a man, more wise and more 

J t 7 

righteous than himself; of a man, whom he hated 
while living, without daring publicly to reproach 
him : but whose character now he is dead, he has 
attempted with all the rancour of envy, with all the 
virulence of malice, to mangle and defile. « This 
malignity must not pass unavenged. To hold such 
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baseness up to public scorn and detestation, will coin-'^ 
cide with the vindication due, in my own case, to 
myself, to my family, to my friends and to my coun¬ 
try. 

My sudden removal from office excited among' 
federalists not a little surprise; and to my fellow 
citizens generally it appeared as unaccountable as 
it was unexpected. Various conjectures were 
formed ; but all were erroneous. A junto of demo¬ 
crats were in the secret; but three years elapsed 
before I was let into it. Federalists ascribed it to 
the resentment of a man of ungoverned passions, 
for my opposition to some acts of his administration: 
.and to this opinion I was myself inclined; although 
the acts to which I refer had passed long before. 
For I believe Mr. Adams capable of hoarding up his 
hatreds, of brooding over them, * and at length of 
bringing them forth with increased malignity —This 
spirit he has exemplified in his late atrocious attack 
on the memory of the deceased Hamilton. And 
mine, though of comparatively small account, w’ould 
not have escaped, had I also been numbered with 
the dead. 

To the questions before asked relative to my 
removal from office, I add one more—“Did Mr. 
Adams dismiss me for keeping back dispatches?” 
This has been asserted in some democratic papers; 
and in congress by Mr. Eppes, son-in-iaw to the 
late President Jefferson. 

On the 30th of December, 1808, in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Eppes commenting on my 
first letter to Mr. Sullivan, Governor of Massachu¬ 
setts, concerning the embargo (every statement and 
even conjecture, in which, subsequent events have; 
justified) thus expressed himself: 
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. “ Immediately after the measure (the embargo) 

was adopted last winter, what takes place, sir ?— 
A man distinguished by the favour of the people, 
a man advanced in years, the very man who in 1798 
kept back the dispatches from Mr. Adams (then Pre¬ 
sident ) and almost plunged us into a war with France 
by this act —what does be do? In 1808, he displays 
the same spirit of hostility to France which he 
manifested in ’98; writes a. letter, in which he 
attributes the embargo to French influence, to the 
mandates of Buonaparte.”—Being asked by a 
member of the House to name the person he referred 
to, Mr. Eppes named me. Hear my defence. 

1. In the first place, I say, that I am utterly 
ignorant of the alledged fact. 1 do not recollect to 
have heard, till within three years past, of any “ dis¬ 
patches kept backand the tale then surprised 
me by its novelty. 

2. If any dispatches coming to my hands were 
kept back from the President, it must have been 
purely accidental; and even of this I am yet 
absolutely ignorant. To render it criminal it must 
have been done intentionally—Now if Mr. Eppes 
meant to say that I kept back any dispatches inten¬ 
tionally f or with a design to plunge the United 
States into a war with France, then I answer that 
the charge is utterly void of truth. I presume Mr. 
Eppes told the tale as he had heard it. From what 
source he derived it I shall not deign to inquire. 

3. If I had intentionally, or from culpable negli¬ 
gence, kept back dispatches, and of the importance 
ascribed to them by Mr. Eppes, will it be believed 
that Mr. Adams would never have mentioned it to 
me P And is not this single circumstance sufficient 
to stamp the story with falsehood ? Let it also be 
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particularly noticed that the charge against me, is . 
for keeping .back dispatches in 1798, and that I was 
not removed from office till May, l8(k). If I com¬ 
mitted the alledged offence, what excuse can be 
offered by Mr. Adams’s new friends or by himself, for 
his keeping me in office a year and a half or more, 
after the deed was done ? Why did he not remove' 
me without delay, and give that as the reason ? Mr. 
Adams well knew that I was held in estimation 
by many distinguished citizens of the United States; 
and that my friends, in Massachusetts in particular, 
(of which state both of us are natives) were nume¬ 
rous and of great influence, whom he could not fail 
to offend by dismissing me, unless he could assign 
an adequate cause. I know, when he did remove 
me, that this consideration did not escape his reflec¬ 
tion. Whereas, h'ad I been guilty of the otjence 
at this late day conjured up against me, while it 
mortified, it would have silenced my friends; and 
I could never have held up my face in their presence. 
Among those friends were many whom I had not 
personally known. To a man, 1 believe, they had 
once been the friends of Mr. Adams. They con¬ 
tinue mine to this day, and with increased regard. 
That they are not now his, we have his own testi¬ 
mony. Indeed that he had few, a very few friends 
in the United States of any sort, is necessarily to be 
inferred from his own declaration. Two obscure 
democrats in the interior of Massachusetts, on the 
eve of an important election in 1809, subscribed (for 
I understood they were incapable of writing it) a 
letter to iVfr. Adams, replete with the most fulsome 
flattery, (the writer seems to have known what 
would best please his taste) in which they ask 
counsel of the “ venerable father of New England.” 
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His answer, marked throughout with his usual 
•arrogance, egotism and vanity, thus concludes:— 
“ I always consider the whole nation as my children : 
but they have almost all been mi dutiful to me. You 
tivo gentlemen are almost the only ones, out of my 
own house, who have for a long time, and 1 thank you 
for it, expressed a filial affection for ■'—John Adams." 

4. My innocence is to he inferred, not only from 
what is already stated, but from Mr. Adams’s own 
publications. I have read his letters, printed in 
Boston in 1809, on the subject, of the embassy to 
France, in 1799, to which I must suppose the dis¬ 
patches in question are understood to relate. These 
letters Mr. Adams has written for the purpose of 
justifying that embassy. Jle therein states at great 
length, the grouhds on which he took that step ; 
referring to many, private letters, and introducing 
one from Mr. Joel Barlow, received in the winter, 
1798-9; all mentioning the desire of the French 
government to settle their differences with the 
United States. But these, he says, “ would not 
have influenced him to nominate a minister, if lie 
had not received abundant assurances to the same 
effect, from regular diplomatic sources." Of these 
he has published two letters from Mr. Talleyrand, 
French minister of foreign relations, which, Mr. 
Adams remarks, were communicated to Mr. Murray, 
American minister in Holland, and by him to the 
Executive of the United States. One of these two 
letters Mr. Adams sent to the Senate, with his 
nomination of Mr. Murray, the 18th of February, 
1799. Now in all his tedious details on the subject, 
spread over near a hatred octavo pages, in which 
are exhibited marks enough of his resentment 
against his secretaries, (sentiments that appear to 
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have* suffered no diminution of force in the lapse of 
ten years) I have not found one solitary intimation 
that any dispatches had been kept back. 

5. In the last place, I say, that in 1798, I was 
in fact consulted (I do not mean by Mr. Adams) 
on the question of declaring 1 war against France; 
and I gave my opinion explicitly in the negative. 
Not that I now claim any merit for my opinion ; 
perhaps it was an erroneous one, which some may 
censure. I relate the simple fact. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER VI. 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Mr. Adams having never assigned any specific 
reason for removing me from office, and the con¬ 
jectures hitherto formed being insufficient to account 
for it, the question once more recurs—For what 
reason was 1 removed ?—The answer is not to be 
expected from Mr. Adams: I am myself constrained 
to give it. 

In the year 1800, Gen. Hamilton published “ a 
letter concerning the public conduct and character 
of John Adams, Esq. President of the United 
States.” It had relation to the approaching 
election oP a President. Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson were the rival candidates. In that letter, 
Gen. Hamilton thus noticed the removal of Mr. 
M c Henry, secretary of war, and of myself from 
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office: “It happened (said he) at a peculiar juncture, 
immediately after the unfavourable turn (unfavour¬ 
able to Mr. Adams) of the (state) election in New 
York, and had much the air of an explosion of 
Combustible materials which had been long pre¬ 
pared, but which had been kept down by prudential 
calculations, respecting the effect of an explosion 
upon the friends of those ministers in the state of 
New-York. Perhaps, when it was supposed that 
nothing could be lost in this quarter, and that some¬ 
thing might be gained elsewhere, by an atoning 
sacrifice pf those ministers, especially Mr. Pickering, 
who had been for some time particularly odious to 
the opposition party, it was determined to proceed 
to extremities.” Compare this conjecture of Gen. 
Hamilton with the following details. 

The excessive vanity,, and inordinate ambition 
of Mr. Adams are well known. He wished also to 
enjoy the emoluments as well as the honour of the 
Presidency, for at least another term of four years. 
But by this time he had made such a developement of 
his character, so inauspicious to a correct adminis¬ 
tration of the government, as to have excited dis¬ 
gust in many influential federalists. Hence Mr. 
Adams’s fears, that their support alone would not 
secure his re-election. What course then should he 
propose to himself:' “ Fleetere si nequeo Superos, 
Acheronta. movebo .” Some of the leaders of de¬ 
mocracy were sounded. They were, or affected 
to be, willing to lend their aid, on conditions ;—of 
which one was, that / should be removed from office. 
Thi s was assented to; and I was removed, but not 
without some delay: which furnished at least a 
pretence to those leaders to disregard the agreement. 
Not that under existing circumstances they would 
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have favoured Mr. Adams’s election; he was the 
dupe of their intrigues. By my removal they 
expected at once to detach from Mr. Adams my 
particular federal friends, who both for number and 
respectability were not to be overlooked. And even 
in. the event of Mr. Adams’s re-election by a federal 
majority, the resentments of the democrats would be 
gratified, if their future interests should not be 
materially promoted by my dismission. 

Such, fellow citizens, was the base, the corrupt 
motive, for my removal from office. Without 
recurring to other proofs the sinfple fact that lead¬ 
ing democrats knew, some time before the event, 
•that I was to be dismissed, while federalists were 
ignorant of it, furnishes the strongest presumptive 
evidence of the above-mentioned intrigue and cause 
of my removal.—Another corroborative fact, may 
be stated, that, but the week before, Mr. Adams 
told me, that he considered the election of Mr. 
Jefferson to the Presidency as certain. To detach, 
therefore, some of his partizans, was essential to his 
own success. 

The first intimation I received of this intrigue, 
was from the person who gave me the following 
certificate. Mr. Kimball had been a clerk in 
the department of state. After quitting the office, 
he went to Savannah, where he now resides. In 
1803 being in Massachusetts, he came to see me, 
and gave me the information. Qu his way back to 
Savannah, in the autumn of that year* he found me 
at Washington. The fact he had stated to m* 
occurring, I desired him to make ©at a certificate 
of it, and to show it to the gentleman from whom 
he received the information, and who lived in the 
district of Columbia. For the present, I omit hi? 

c 
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name, contenting' myself with saying, that he is a 
gentleman respectable for his standing in society, 
and of unblemished reputation. It will be seen, 
&oo, that Mr. Bowie, whose name will presently 
appear, confirms the statement in the certificate. 

Mr. Kimball's Certificate. 

“ At a public table, McLaughlin’s tavern, in 

George town, July 1800, I heard -- 

say, that some time in May preceding, he was pre¬ 
sent in a public room at Annapolis, when Mr. Smith, 
the present secretary of the navy, made the follow¬ 
ing declaration: That we, (meaningthe democratic 
party) have been sent down (from Philadelphia) 
to know on what terms we would support Mr. 
Adams at the next presidential election. In our 
answer among other conditions, was the dismissal 
of Colonel Pickering from the office of secretary of 
state: but he has delayed it till he lost all hopes 
of his election by the strength of his own party; 
and now we do not thank him for it. 

“ I have shewn this statement to Mr.-, who 

says if it does not contain the precise words of Mr. 
Smith, that it is substantially correct. 

u Mr. .. . further says, that Mr. Smith said, 

in the same public manner, that he knew Colonel 
Pickering would be dismissed some time before it 
took place. HAZEN KIMBALL. 

s “ City of Washington, 29th Deer. 1803.” 

Having learnt that Thomas C. Bowie, Esq. of 
Prinae George’s county, Maryland, whom I did not 
personally know, bid who was named to me as “ a 
. gentleman of high respectability, who had retired 
from the bar,” had a very particular conversation 
with Robert Smith, (secretary of the navy in 1803, 
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and now secretary of state) on the subject stated in 
the above certificate: I took the liberty in April, 
1810, of addressing a letter to him with a copy of 
the certificate. His answer is long, containing 
many observations not necessary to be introduced 
here. I will extract what has a special bearing on 
the case. 

Extracts of a letter dated April 1 6th, 1810, from, 

Thomas C. Bowie, Esq. to Timothy Pickering. 

“ I assure you, siV, it will be a source of much 
gratification if any thing in my power can contribute, 
in the smallest degree, to the exposure of those gross 
and palpable delusions which have been so long 
imposed upon the American people, by the abettors 
of democracy, in regard to your public character.” 
Then noticing my official publications relative to 
our rulers, and their management of the affairs of 
the United States, Mr. Bowie says— “ In order to 
impair the effect and universal conviction which 
they had begun to operate in almost every section of 
the country, it was soon found necessary to make 
you the incessant theme of the most bitter invective 
and vulgar abuse.” “ It is impossible for you, sir, 
to have any adequate idea of the very ungenerous, 
and I may say wicked expedients resorted to by 
the democrats in relation to this subject.” 

I certainly did hear Mr. Secretary Smith make 
the declaration contained in the certificate of Mr. 
Kimball. A few days before the account of your 
dismissal arrived at Annapolis, I repaired thither, 
attending the General Court, having just com¬ 
menced the practice of the law : and having studied 
in Baltimore with Judge Chase and Mr. Martin 
I was well acquainted with Mr. Robert Smith, 

c 2 
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and the Baltimore Bar generally, with whom 1 
messed in No. 2, at Wharfe’s Tavern, although then 
a resident of Prince George’s county. One morning, 
while in bed, Mr. Smith remarked, that in a few 
days, the federalists would receive from the seat of 
government, a piece of intellig-ence which would 
both surprise and alarm them. He would not im¬ 
part what it was, but requested me to notice his pre¬ 
diction. When the mail brought the news of your 
dismissal, Mr. Smith told me it was that to which 
he alluded ; and he supposed I would admit he 
had some knowledge of cabinet secrets.*—I had 
understood, a short time previous, that Mr. Adams 
was negociating with the leading republican mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives, a coalition 
which wehtte secure his 25,000 dollars (a year) at 
the ‘expenee of What b*e himself had deemed the 
public good, but a little time before: That Gene¬ 
ral Smith awl other leading democratic members, 
were on the eve of Mr. Adams’s expected re-election 
frequently dining and visiting at his house, and who 
before that time had never been in the habit of 
either,” 

I have now, fellow citizens, unveiled a mystery 
of iniquity, of which, for, near eleven years, very few 

* Mr. Secretary Smith makes so conspicuous a figure in this 
affair, it may not be amiss to recite one other circumstance recol¬ 
lected by the gentleman referred to in Mr. Kimball’s certificate, 
viz. Mr. Smith having stated that the news looked for from Phi¬ 
ladelphia, “ was very important, was wholly unexpected, and 
will greatly surprize your party i” —What, says Mr, Bowie, with 
surprize, are not you one of us ? Mr. Smith replied, “ that is as 
it may be.” *Th« reply seems to admit of but one meaning, viz. 
that Mr. H. Smith’s openly appearing as a democrat, or retaining 
the garb of federalism, jvould depend on a political event —whether 
Joelc or Tom turned up trumps. 
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have had any suspicion, and fewer still a knowledge 
of the facts.-r-When a man has, at one period of his 
life, distinguished himself by his public services, it is 
distressing to find and exhibit him as capable of 
straying - from the straight path,of integrity and truth: 
for it tends to excite suspicions and jealousies to¬ 
wards the most upright and inflexibly ju6t.—This 
consideration and others before suggested, were suffi¬ 
cient to restrain my pen; and no reasons merely 
personal, would, in this public manner, have drawn 
the secret from me. >But the apostacy of Mr. Adams, 
and his open support of men and measures, that were 
directly opposed to the system of administration 
which was formed during the Presidency of Wash¬ 
ington—which for some time Mr. Adams conti¬ 
nued to maintain—but which, in the end he fatally 
contributed to subvert:—This new course of ’con¬ 
duct, in support of a new system of administration, 
which has overwhelmed our country with calamities 
before unknown—has demanded the present and 
still further unfolding of his character. Revenge has 
no shave in it. If that passion had gained an entrance 
into my breast, it might long since have been grati¬ 
fied, In truth, my resentments were done away. 
His depravity excited abhorrence, mingled with 
regret, and his baseness my contempt. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


P. S. My journey homeward, and some unavoid¬ 
able delays on the way, will cause a suspension 
of these addresses; but I shall resume the subject 
as soon as possible after my return fto Massa¬ 
chusetts. 
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LETTER VII. 

f'fiUOW CITIZENS, 

Some unexpected avocations have prevented so 
early a continuation of my addresses as I had con¬ 
templated. I now resume the consideration of the 
subjects which I proposed to discuss.—In my second 
letter, in stating the most prominent, I glanced 
at the evils with which for sonic years our country 
has been afflicted; evils from which you have 
long been amused with' hopes of relief, but which 
remain unabated; or rather have become more ag¬ 
gravated.—Are they remediless? I trust not: for 
the remedy is in your own hands. But to apply 
it With effect you rftust know their cause. To 
this also I have adv'erted; viewing those evils as 
originating chiefly in the unprincipled ambition of 
a few men, with Mr. Jefferson at their head. 
It is necessary that you should understand his cha¬ 
racter, in order rightly to estimate his public measures, 
into an approbation of which, a great portion of 
the citizens of the United States have been beguiled. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

When Mr. Jefferson entered on the Presidency 
of the United States, he found them by his own 
confession, “ in the full tide of successful experi¬ 
ment.” And you all know, that while the govern¬ 
ment was in his hands, this tide of national pros¬ 
perity abated; and towards the close of his Presi¬ 
dency, and in the two years which have followed 
under his successor (pursuing the same system) it 
has fallen to the lowest ebb. Such is the fact. 
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The principal cause will be found in Mi - . Jeffer¬ 
son’s ill-judged and deceitful policy; in which we 
are to expect no voluntary change under Mr. Ma¬ 
dison, whose cordial co-operation with his predecessor 
was a pledge, (Mr. Jefferson said) that he would 
persevere in the same system. 

I had contemplated giving a detail, in the order 
in which they took place of the principal acts, (so 
far as known to me) of Mr. Jefferson’s public 
life; from which might be formed a just estimate 
of his merit; and .from which the sinister policy 
which has governed him would appear. I shall, 
however, not confine myself to this course; but 
anticipate some facts and conclusions, as circum¬ 
stances may direct. 

Mr. Jefferson’s first claim to distinction seems 
to hav e been founded on* the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, of which he is reputed to be the writer. 
So much applause, indeed, has been heaped upon 
him for his agency in that State Paper, that more 
merit could hardly have been ascribed to him, if, 
instead of writing a declaration on, he had been the 
author of the Independence of the United States. 
The history of that declaration will show how 
slender is his claim to distinction for that perform¬ 
ance. 

The Journals of Congress present to us the 
following facts:— 

On the 7th June, 1776, “ certain resolutions re¬ 
specting Independency” were moved. They were 
considered the next day; and again on Monday 
the 10th. The first resolution was in these words: 
“ That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and Independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
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Crown; and that all political connection between 
►than and the State of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be totally dissolved.”—■'The farther consideration 
of this resolution was postponed to the first day 
of July. But that no time might be lost, in case 
the Congress should then agree to the resolution, 
it was now resolved that a Committee should be 
appointed to prepare a Declaration to the effect 
of that first resolution. And on the llth of June 
the appointment was made. The members chosen 
were Mr. Jefferson, Mr. John Adams, Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Robert R. 
L/vijvgton. And Mr. Jefferson being the first 
on the list of the committee, was of course the 
chairman,—A particular policy governed the choice, 
in the early period of our revolution, it was deemed 
expedient, in very important questions, that Virginia 
should take the lead- Virginia was then the largest 
and most populous of the colonies. Perhaps, too, 
it was expected that her going before would power¬ 
fully influence her neighbours to follow in her track. 
There might be other reasons. Such however, was 
the fact; as I was once assured by the late Mr. 
Samuel Ad AMs(then a member from Massachusetts) 
with a significance of countenance, in making the 
remark, which distinguished that wily politician. It 
was then, in pursuance of this policy, when the 
minds of the members of Congress, generally, were, 
by the actual state of things, and some previous 
proceedings, prepared for the Independence of the 
Colonies, that Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
moved, “ the resolutions respecting Independency:” 
and by the like concert (as I have understood) 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, seconded them. 
Mr. Lee would, almost of course, have been the 
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chairman of the committee, hah net the dangerous 
sickness of _ some of his family called him home, 
la his absence, the choice fell on his colleague, 
Mr. Jbfff.rson. 

It may seem too obvious to remark, that, as in 
ordinary cases, so especially on this great question, the 
committee met, conferred, and freely communicated 
their ideas; some of them (as I have been informed) 
putting their thoughts on paper. Thus furnished 
with the ideas and views of the members of the 
committee, Mr. Jefferson was charged with pre¬ 
paring a draught of the declaration. And on the 
28th of June, the committee reported a draught to 
Congress. On the 1st of July, it was taken into 
consideration, in connection with the resolution above 
recited. July 2d the resolution was agreed to, and 
the declaration farther considered. On the,, 3d, 
Congress continued the consideration of the decla¬ 
ration, and on the 4th of July, agreed to a Decla¬ 
ration of Independence; —after striking out 
about oue third of the whole, as draughted by Mr. 
Jefferson, and making various amendments, and 
among others, introducing, with a solemnity demanded 
by the occasion, their appeal to “ the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of their iutentions,” 
and their “ firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence.” 

I have called the declaration reported by the 
committee, “ Mr. Jefferson’s draught," because 
I have not learned that any material alterations 
were made in the committee; and because he so 
sensibly manifested his disappointment aud chagrin 
at the great alterations made in Congress. In a 
letter dated July 8, 1776, to an absent delegate, 
Mr. Jefferson says—“ I enclose a copy of the 
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l)eclaration of Independence as agreed to in the 
^ House, (Congress) and also as originally framed. 
You will judge whether it is better or tvorse for 
the critics .”—This letter, and the copy of the de¬ 
claration as “ originally framed,” inclosed therein, 
both in The hand writing of Mr. Jefferson, 1 
have seen and copied. 

Seeing such great alterations in the original 
draught Were thought necessary by Congress, some 
may ask, how it happened that so respectable a 
committee should agree to report it?—My answer 
must be conjectural; that the other members of 
the committee perceiving the chairman’s fondness 
for his draught, ^consented to have it reported; 
relying on the necessary amendments in Congress; 
and perhaps intending to suggest to some of their 
friends to move for such as they deemed expedient. 
Be this, however, as. it may, the large alterations 
and amendments above mentioned were actually 
made. In fact, the materials of which a Declara- 
ration of Independence might be composed, were 
so abundant, the talent most requisite in the com¬ 
piler, would be that of just discrimination, a correct 
judgment, to reject minor considerations, and avoid 
drawing out to too great a length such as were 
important; in order to present to the world, with 
dignity and force, that great national act. And 
when we recollect the number of men eminently 
distinguished for talents, who were then members 
of Congress, and know that so large a portion of 
Mr. Jefferson’s draught was lopped off, expunged, 
altered and amended—the conclusion is, that the 
draught was sufficiently marked with imperfections.— 
But in the parts retained, what new ideas are to 
be found? The natural and social rights of man 
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displayed by eminent English authors, with whose 
writings the. leading men of the day were convex- * 
sant, and the rights of the Colonists as English¬ 
men—(and to maintain the latter, violated by the 
Government of the Parent State, was the sole cause 
and object of the revolution)—all these rights, I 
say, and their infringements, had been, for years, 
the subjects of conversation, of discussion in news¬ 
papers and pamphlets, and pre-eminently in the 
General Congresses of 1774 and 1775; as is ma¬ 
nifested in their various resolutions, declarations, 
and eloquent letters and addresses. So that (as 
above suggested) the chief task of the compiler 
of the Declaration of Independence, would consist 
in making from these ample materials, a judicious 
and dignified selection. 

The celebrated Mr. LoCke had long before taught 
his countrymen, in England -and her Colonies, what 
were their rights as men, and as subjects: that every 
just government was founded on the consent of 
the governed: that when the latter, instead of pro¬ 
tection in their rights, experienced oppression from 
their government, they had a right to resist, to 
change its form, and introduce a new one. And 
to the Ejection, that this principle would produce 
mischief, as often as a turbulent spirit should desire 
the alteration of the government—Mr. Locke an¬ 
swers—“’Till the mischief be grown general, and 
the ill designs of the rulers become visible, or 
their attempts sensible to the greater part—the people, 
who are jnost disposed to suffer than right them¬ 
selves by resistance, are not apt to stir.”—And Mr. 
Jefferson, in the declaration of independence, 
copying Mr. Locke’s principles and ideas, says, 
in the like case, that “ prudence, indeed, will die- 
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tate that governments long established, should not 
be changed for light and transient causes: and ac¬ 
cordingly, all experience has shewn, that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer¬ 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed.” 

Mr, Jefferson has never forgotten this idea, of 
the patient endurance with which a nation will 
submit to oppression, even from a government not 
“ long established;” or he would not have ventured 
on the daring experiment of an. unlimited embargo, 
and other similar oppressive and ruinous measures. 
But he had also learned with what facility a nation 
might be deceived- - And so conformable was Mr. 
Jefferson’s practice to this idea, it was mani¬ 
fested in so many of his acts, that Deception may 
be considered as the operative principle of his 
administration. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING, 


LETTER VIII. 

FELLOW citizens. 

In the political concerns of a nation, excessive 
admiration of any man leads to dangerous errors: 
and if that man be not inflexibly just, and beyond 
the reach of flattery; if, on the contrary, he has but 
the semblance of virtue, and puts on the garb of 
patriotism to conceal his ambition; such admira¬ 
tion will produce serious mischiefs. 

Whoever reads the history of the Israelites, will 
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be forcibly struck with their proneness to idolatry, 
even after their repeated experience of national 
calamities inflicted by Heaven for that sin. But 
idolatry is not uncommon among other nations and 
people. The difference is, that the former wor¬ 
shipped dead idols, the latter living ones.—Mr. 
Jefferson has been the idol of his party; and 
much incense has been offered to him for virtues 
he did not possess, and for talents more plausible 
than solid. His zealous partisans have considered 
the Declaration of Independence as a work of as¬ 
tonishing excellence, a matchless performance, and 
all its merits as exclusively his own. The history 
.of that Declaration, in my last address, showed what 
share he had in it, and the extent of his deservings 
for that, compilation. —Many, too, have thought his 
Notes on the Sf ate ol Virc/mia, to be a work of 
great, merit, which they have applauded, in the same 
breath, with the Declaration of Independence. In 
a word, he has been considered as a profound states¬ 
man, a great philosopher, and eminent in science 
and literature.—It is not within the scope of these 
addresses, if it were within my competency, to cri¬ 
ticise the writings in which Mr. Jefferson has 
attempted to display his philosophy, his science, or 
Ins learning. I know, however, that men of ac¬ 
knowledged distinction in all measure his preten¬ 
sions, in these respects, by a moderate scale. 

Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, the single 
work in which he has appeared as an author,— 
however marked with “ imperfections,” as he him¬ 
self suggests—and abounding in errors, as others 
say—are, as they relate to the present investigation, 
most remarkable for containing some correct state¬ 
ments and doctrines, to which, nevertheless, he ap- 
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plies doubting remarks ; or to which his subsequent 
official opinions and conduct are in direct opposition. 
Hereafter I may bring most of them into view. 
At this time I shall notice only one instance—that 
relating to commerce. 

Great pains have been taken to make the people 
of the United States, believe that Mr. Jefferson 
was a real friend to commerce. And to give cur¬ 
rency to this unfounded opinion, he has himself 
let slip no occasion to clamour for the freedom of 
the seas, and the rights of the Ocean ; and the more 
because that clamour could be pointed against Great 
Britain. For on the seas she has unlimited com¬ 
mand; and because she possesses the power to op¬ 
press, he would have it inferred that Britain alone 
interdicts, or causes the interdiction of that freedom, 
and the violation of those rights. 

In his Notes, under Query xxii, he says—“ Our 
interest will be to throw open the doors of com¬ 
merce, and to knock oft' all its shackles; giving 
perfect freedom to all persons for the vent of what¬ 
ever they may choose to bring into our ports, and 
asking the same in theirs.”—What sentiments could 
be more liberal? They only happen to be impracti¬ 
cable. But, in the same page, we find the nature 
and extent of this perfect freedom of commerce— 
that it should be active and uncontrouled as to 
foreigners, and limited and absolutely passive on 
the part of the citizens of the United States. 

After remarking, that if instead of going to war, 
nations would expend their revenues in making 
roads, opening canals, building ports, and effecting 
other internal improvements, “ it would render them 
much stronger,” (if there were to be no wars, of 
what use would be national strength ?) “ much weal- 
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thier and happier”*;—Mr. Jefferson adds: “ This 
I hope will • be our wisdom. And, perhaps, to re¬ 
move as much as possible the occasions of making 
war, it might he better for us to abandon the ocean 
altogether, that being the element whereon we shall 
be principally exposed to jostle with other nations: 
to leave to others to bring what we shall want, 
and to carry what we can spare. This would make 
us invulnerable to Europe, by offering none of our 
property to their prize, and would turn all our 
citizens to the cultivation of the earth .”—“ It might 
be time enough to seek employment for them at sea, 
when the land no longer offers it.” 

■, In this passage we see the bias of Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s mind: and though introduced with apparent 
modesty (by a “ perhaps”) it undoubtedly expresses 
the real sentiments of his heart. And here' cer¬ 
tain of his devoted follower's took their lesson of 
hostility to the active commerce of our citizens. In 

* Mr. Jefferson might have added another remark—That if 
all men were honest, benevolent, and true, we should hear of 
no injustice, no unkindness, no deception. And then what a 
delightful world would this be to live in! Every reader will 
perceive that all such remarks are idle; and when gravely pro¬ 
nounced by a “ philosopher,” quite ridiculous. Such deep ob¬ 
servations are not unfrequent in Mr. Jefferson’s writings. But 
they are not without an object; being calculated to impress the 
minds of his readers with the belief, that he possessed a feeling 
heart, alive to every human woe. He knew that benevolence 
had a charm to conciliate good will and attachment. With 
great authority, these questions once were asked: “ Whence 
come wars a®d fightings? Come they not even of your lusts?” 
The lust for power, for dominion, and for all the objects of 
avarice and ambition?—Has Mr. Jefferson, since he came on 
the public stage, witnessed any abatement of these dangerous 
and mischievous passions ? Has he learned to repress his own ? 
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this early opinion of Mr. Jefferson we discover 
one ground of the Terrapin policy (as it has been 
familiarly called) which, when he found a pretence, 
he so eagerly adopted; the magnanimous policy 
of retiring from the ocean, like the turtle within 
its shell, lest some rude creature should strike at 
our heads or tread upon our toes. It is the policy 
which still governs and will continue to govern 
in the United States, so long as the great mass of 
the people shall remain under the fatal deception, 
that the men who had administered their govern¬ 
ment for the last t.cn years, are exclusively wise, 
honest and patriotic.—But such extreme credulity, 
such easy confidence, such ready submission, has 
surpassed the ideas Mr. Jefferson entertained at 
the time when he wrote his Notes on Virginia. 
He did not then conceive it possible that the same 
people who had commenced their opposition to the 
government of the Parent State, more to resist a 
dangerous principle than evils actually inflicted, 
would patiently submit, not merely to the violation 
of principle, but to positive oppression. One of the 
complaints against the King of Great Britain, and 
one of the grounds of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, was, his giving assent to “ an act for cut¬ 
ting off our trade with all parts of the world.” 
But Mr. Jefferson not only assented to but was 
the father of such an act—the Embargo, imposed 
by his recommendation and influence, unlimited in 
its form, and calculated to endure until the foreign 
commerce of the United States would* be annihi¬ 
lated. It was in fact continued as long as his 
successor thought your patience would endure it. 
To this ruinous measure Mr. Jefferson was so 
wedded (his special motives may hereafter be un- 
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folded—) that in July, 1808, when thd evils of the 
Embargo had become apparent to every eye not' 
blinded by prejudice or deceit; and it was observed 
to him, that the injuries to the United States 
w r ould be greater than those of any other government” 
—he answered—“ They were mistaken in their cal¬ 
culation; and that he would rather see America 
sunk, than make any alterations in what had been 
done by this yorermncnt, until Great Britain would 
repeal her Orders in Council .” If those orders had 
been the cause of the Embargo, there would have 
been some colour for its continuance until they 
should be repealed: but I have formally shown, on 
the. floor of the Senate, and in the course of these 
addresses I will more fully show, that Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson’s Embargo was imposed without any rela¬ 
tion to the orders in council, whose existence even 
w as not known to him when he recommended that 
measure. The above recited declaration of Mr. 
Jefferson, that he would rather see America 
sunk than change his system, was repeated to Mr. 
Hill house and me by a gentleman of reputation, 
to us, well known, who was present at the conver¬ 
sation, and on the same day noted down those ex¬ 
traordinary words. 

In my next number the subject of commerce 
will be continued. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


T> 
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LETTER IX. 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In my last address, I remarked, that Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson, when he wrote his Notes on Virginia, did 
not imagine the people’s faith and patience would 
carry them so far as to sacrifice to the will of 
their rulers such obvious and important interests 
as their commerce and navigation, and continue 
their admiration of their destroyers. Nobody, in¬ 
deed, could have believed it possible. The fact 
alone could render it credible. 

After manifesting his own opinion, that it would 
be our wisdom “ to abandon the ocean altogether 
Mr. .Jefferson atlds, “But the actual habits of our 
countrymen attach them to commerce. They 
will exercise it for themselves.” Yet at the close 
of the year 1807, he had acquired the confidence 
of the mass of the nation to such a degree that 
he ventured on the experiment “ of abandoning 
the ocean,” under the disguise of an embargo ; 
a name familiar for a temporary suspension of com¬ 
mercial navigation, for some definite and temporary 
cause and object. But the act imposing the Em¬ 
bargo was without limitation, and without an ade¬ 
quate cause or object. The reasons he assigned 
to Congress were so flimsy, the documents he 
communicated so insufficient, that if the effect of 
overweening confidence, and the force of party 
were not known, it would seem impossible that 
Congress should have sanctioned the measure. As 
the people, however, suffering the loss of trade, 
might be less tractable than Congress, it was 
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debmed necessary to wrap up the project in mys¬ 
tery. Hence it was, that .part of the documents 
were w ithdrawn and returned to Mr. Jefferson, 
as lie had requested; and kept secret until the 
country was completely saddled with the Embargo, 
and in effect to this day. For though at length 
they were again communicated and published, yet 
it was with a mass of other papers, and without 
any indication that they had been originally 
offered (what no one not in the secret would 
suspect) as part -of the grounds for the Embargo. 
These two papers I shall publish, when I come 
to investigate the real motives of Mr. Jefferson in 
recommending that measure. 

Mr. Jefferson, having stated that the habits of 
the people of the United States attach them to 
commerce, and they mill exercise it for themselves, 
draw's this inference—“ War, then must some¬ 
times be our lot.”—This led him to broach his 
opinion on the most suitable preparations for war. 
And he says that whether we provide for offence 
or defence, “the sea is the field on which we 
should meet an European enemy. On that element 
it is necessary we should possess some power.” 
He then offers his reasons why a small naval 
force is sufficient for us ; and adds, that “ a small 
one is necessary.” The result of his calculations 
of one year’s possible exertions, in raising money 
to form a navy, would be eighteen ships of the 
line, and twelve frigates; but without deciding 
whether pnore or less than a year’s exertion .should 
be so applied. 

Here we see Mr. Jefferson’s deliberate opinion, 
of the place where the United States ought to 
meet a European enemy, and of the fittest instru- 

» 2 
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jnents of warfare, whether for offence or DEFENCE. 
JVow mark his practice, when he had reached 
the summit of power in the Union, instead of 
effective ships of the line and frigates, capable of 
“ meeting a European enemy on the sea,” he re¬ 
commends the building of squadrons of gun-boats 
only; which could not meet a European or any 
other enemy on the sea. Yes, he expressly states, 
“that this species of naval armament is proposed 
merely for defensive operation; that it can have but 
little effect towards protecting 6ur commerce in 
the open sea, even on our own coast; and still less 
can it become an excitement to engage in offensive 
maritime war, towards which it would furnish no 
• means.” 

Thus the gun-boat system perfectly coincides 
with "Mr. Jefferson’s notion of “ abandoning the 
ocean altogether”—of renouncing all commerce (or 
at least all commercial navigation :) for gun-boats, 
he says, “ can have but little effect towards pro¬ 
tecting it in the open sea, even on our coast.” But 
he subjoins one consolation, that gun-boats will not 
tempt us to engage in offensive maritime mar. This 
reason is of the same kind with that offered to 
Congress, in his first message (Dec. 8, 1801) for 
desiring- an empty treasury: for a full treasury, re¬ 
venues accumulated , might offer temptations to make 
war. This he suggested as a motive for the repeal 
(which he had just proposed) of all the internal 
taxes. For when a person has a favourite project 
in view, he seizes eagerly on every circumstance 
which may promote, justify or excuse its execution. 
That anticipated repeal of the taxes had been di¬ 
ligently used as a means of gaining popularity ; 
and Mr. Jefferson was determined to secure what 
he had gained. 
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This policy of Mr. Jefferson of guarding against 
an abundant treasury, operated to a charm. His 
mischievous measures left the treasury empty ; and 
worse than empty: for in the first year of Mr. 
Madison’s presidency, it was found necessary to 
provide by law for the borrowing of some millions 
of dollars to defray “the public expences;” and 
in the next for borrowing - some millions more! 

But although in political questions, affecting the 
general views and interests of the party, Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son was sure of support; yet in other cases he ex¬ 
perienced occasional opposition. Some of his pro¬ 
jects were too preposterous, or impracticable, to be 
maintained by his friend.—And although he suc- 
ceded in getting his gun-boats built; yet as soon as* 
he ceased to be •president, they went out of fashion. 
It was discovered that this favorite scheme for ge¬ 
neral defence was defective and contemptible, if 
not impracticable. * And in tHe first session of 
Congress under his predecessor, (June, 1800) a 
committee of the Senate reported a bill for selling 
the gunboats, with the reservation of a small num¬ 
ber for particular situations. If the bill had become 
a law, and they had been sold, it is possible they 
might have fetched a tenth part of what they had 
cost the United States, in the last years of Mr. 
Jefferson’s presidency. In this gun-boat project we 
see one display of that gentleman’s wisdom and 
Economy. But the bill miscarried; and the cause 

* In the Senate, on a question for putting some of the 
frigases in commission for service, Gen. Smith advocated the 
measure, partly on this ground, “ That seamen mould not inlist 
to serve in the gun-boats: but when inlisted for the frigate 
the might be transferred Jrom them to the gun-boats /” On this 
kidnapping idea sea-faring men will be the best commentators. 
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6f its failure seemed to be this. As soon as it was 
known abroad that the gun-boat system was no longer 
favoured by the administration—if it was not even 
a subject of derision with one or more of its members, 
as well as in Congress;—and that a committee of 
the Smale had reported a bill for selling “ this 
species of naval armament;”—the editors of news¬ 
papers renewed their* attack upon them with up¬ 
braiding ridicule. The pride of the government 
was touched ; perhaps Mr. Jeffers,on had interfered ; 
or some of his friends for him to save his feelings. 
Be this as it may, the bill was postponed ; and the gun¬ 
boats remain unsold ; although excepting twenty-four 
at New Orleans, they were absolutely useless, were 
rapidly decaying, and were soon to become of no 
value..For the Secretary of the N&vy reported (and 
the report was laid before the Senate with the 
bill to authorize the sale) that “ if a gun-boat is 
suffered to lie in port for one year without giving 
her any kind of repair, she will probably be found 
at the end of that year wholly unworthy of being 
repaired.”—I take it for granted, that (with the 
exception of the few at New Orleans) the gun¬ 
boats were not repaired within that year, nor since ; 
and of consequence that they are now worthless. 

In the same report, the Secretary of the Navy 
gave his “ Estimate of the annual expense of taking 
care of the gun-boats laid up” (and all but those 
at New Orleans were laid up) amounting to fifty- 
four thousand seven hundred and nine dollars: ex¬ 
cluding ten thousand dollars from the estimate for 
annual repairs: because I presume no repairs of 
those “ laid up” have been made.—Thus have one 
million and some hundred thousands of dollars been 
sacrificed to Mr. Jefferson’s views and whims. And 
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even the little saving which might have been made 
two years ago, has been prevented by a tenderness 
for his reputation, or the pride of those who co¬ 
operated with him in the original project. 

But there is more Economy in this business 
yet to be displayed. In another report, made three 
days after the former, the Secretary of the Navy 
states the comparative expences of building gun¬ 
boats and frigates: by which it appears, that the 
former would cost gun for gun, more than twice 
as much as the latter.—For instance, that a frigate 
mounting- 50 guns (12 pound carronades and 24 
pound long- cannon) would cost 221,000 dollars; 
and IS) gun boats carrying each two guns, 228,000 
dollars; and that the building of 25 gun-boats, 
carrying each one gun, would cost 22,500 dollars; 
That, to fight 56 guns on board of 28 gumboats, 
w ould require 1215 men :* and to fight 50 guns 
in 56 gun-boats would require 2520 men : and 
that these 2520 men on board frigates, each mount¬ 
ing 50 guns, and each requiring 420 men, can fight 
050 guns consisting of 42 pound carronades and 
24 pound long cannon—[that is, the 2520 men 
would man and fight six frigates of 50 guns 
each.] He concludes his comparison with this 
farther statement ; “ that the difference between 
the annual expense of fighting fifty-six guns on 
board a frigate, and 28 gun-boats carrying 56 guns 
(two to each boat) is 206,550 dollars, and that the 
difference in the annual expence of fighting 50 guns 
on board, a frigate, and 56 gun-boats carrying each 
one gun, is 535,200 dollars. That is above half a 
million of dollars more, for 56 gun-boats carrying 
each one gun kept in service one year, than it would 
to maintain a frigate for the same time, carrying 
the same number of guns!—Who now will call 
in question the wisdom and Economv of Mr. 
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Jefferson’s plans?—But the gun-boats might, “if 
properly stationed,” that is, in the smooth water 
of land-locked harbours, afford some aid in defending- 
such ports; they fcould not protect our commerce 
in the open sea, even on our own coast: ships of 
the line and frigates could do both: and gun-boats 
had the preference ! * 

* There is one fact connected with the gun-boat business which 
is little known; and as it was intended to form a part of that system 
of defence, it may not be uninteresting. 

There is, near the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay, a space of 
some miles in extent called the Middle Ground, where the water 
is of sufficient depth for gun-boats, but too shallow for ships of war. 
Mr. Jefferson’s project was to form, on some part of this shoal an 
Asylum for his favorite “species of naval armament.’’ This 
was to be accomplished by encompassing a part of the shoal 
with mounds of rocks, to be transported and thrown in until 
their ridges should rise fairly above water. On these ridges 
(I do not know whether in die form of a square or a circle) 
were to be raised walls of masonry, I think twelve feet high, 
and of a thickness (I suppose) sufficient to resist the battering 
of cannon, as well as of the sea. By an opening left in one 
of the sides, the gun boats were to enter. And this opening 
was to be guarded by so running the two parts of this side, 
that they might over-lap, leaving a space between for the 
gun-boats to pass in and out.—With this most ingenious project, 
Mr. Jefferson was so delighted, that, embracing in his glowing 
imagination the time of its execution, he exclaimed with 
transport,—“ Then let a British ship of war show her nose 
if she dare!” 

It may occur to some to ask, why' this Wet Dock (as well 
as the Dry-Dock) wa3 -not proposed to Congress. Un¬ 
fortunately—or fortunately—Mr. Jefferson happened to meet 
with a man of common sense* and experience—a practical phi¬ 
losopher—to whom the scheme was communicated.. This gen¬ 
tleman, in the first place, endeavoured (though in vain) to 
Convince Mr. Jefferson that the proposed foundation of this 
wall would not resist the rolling of the Atlantic waves. But 
when he told him that the sand of the Middle Ground occa¬ 
sionally shifted; and that if his mounds of rocks resisted the 
forte of the sea, they would cause an island to be formed; and 
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This plan of gun-boats instead of ships of the 
line and frigates, is perfectly consistent with, and 
a confirmation of the opinion extensively entertained 
-—That Mr. Jefferson and his chief supporters are* 
not friends, if they are not enemies to the foreign 
commerce of the United States, as connected with 
their navigation ; and that they are alike enemies 
to an efficient navy. Of these things I an sen¬ 
sible that many of my fellow citizens will need 
no new ev idence. For the information ot others— 
instead of more details, at this time—1 subjoin 
tlie open avowal of a distinguished member ol 
Congress from Virginia, during- the last session. 
U furnishes the key to open to us the plan ot 
the administration, and (js prime or confidential sup¬ 
porters; and will aid us in accounting for their 
conduct in relation to foreign powers, to Frdnce 
in particular. 

As Mr. Fppes (Mr. Jefferson’s-son-in-law) in 
the last session of Congress, said of the Bank ot 
the United States, that its fate was to be decided 
on party principles; so his colleague spoke ot 
our government itseli;—That “ it was a govern¬ 
ment of party : that they were obliged to hav e 
recourse to such measures ns would enable them 
to retain their places: that they never would go 
to war for the rights of, the ocean : commerce never 
would be protected by force; not even if there was 
a blockading fleet at the mouth of each of our 

that the entrance into his dock (or pound) would be choked 
.up— Mr. Jefferson gave way; and the project was abandoned. 

The first intimation of this project was given to me by a 
friend of Mr. Jefferson, who heard him utter the stout dejiance 
to the British navy ; and the details of it by a gentleman with 
whom Mr. Jefferson conferred on the subject, and who made 
the objections above stated. 
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harbours: And Government [the party now in power 
and administering the Government] never would 
risk a war until our resources were sufficient to 
defray the expenses without creating burthens to 
make them unpopular 

This avowal was made to another member of 
Congress, who at my request, while the declaration 
was fresh in his memory, committed it to writing. 
—I have not now room for comments upon it— 
besides it speaks a language too plain to require 
any. 

TIMOTHY riCRERING. 


LETTER X. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

I closed my last address with the plain avowal, 
by a distinguished member of Congress from 
Virginia, during the last session, of the real policy 
of our government in the management of the 
affairs of the nation. I present it again at the 
head of this address; for it well deserves a second 
reading. It is a text on which many interesting 
comments may be made—He said, “ That our 
government was a government of party : that they 
were 'obliged to have recourse to such measures 
as would enable them to retain their 'places : that 
they never would go to war for the rights of the 
ocean: commerce never would be protected by 
force; not even if there was a blockading fleet 
at the mouth of each of our harbours x And Go- 
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veminent (meaning the party now in power and 
administering the Government) never would risk a 
war until our resources were sufficient to de¬ 
fray the expenses, without creating burthens to 
render them unpopular." 

In nay first address, I said you had suffered 
many wrongs (during the administrations of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison) “ not for your ulti¬ 
mate advantage, but that your leaders, pre¬ 
tended patriots, might obtain and hold power 
and place and the emoluments of office" In the 
above voluntary confession of the Virginian delegate 
you have direct evidence of the fact.—That such was 
the governing principle of the men now in power, 
has long been manifest to a large portion of my 
fellow citizens: but the majority, deceived by 
plausible professions of zeal for the public Wel¬ 
fare, have placed their entire confidence in these 
men; until at length, presuming the deception 
complete, they have the boldness to avow their 
plan of governing, and their motives. 

I pray every citizen, and especially every merchant, 
every ship builder and other mechanic, whose 
business is connected with navigation and com¬ 
merce, together with all sea-faring men, seriously 
to consider this declaration of the plan ami the 
motives on which the government is administered. 
In them they will see their miserable doom; and 
the cause of the degraded and suffering condition 
of our country. Our rulers have not taken, nor 
will take, ‘the measures necessary to save the 
country; lest the means, to which recourse must 
be had to carry those measures into execution, 
should render them unpopular! And thus the in¬ 
terests and employments of multitudes who live 
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b y commerce and navigation, are to continue to 
be sacrificed to the selfish views of that small 
band of men who have gotten into their hands the reins 
of government; and the great, interests and the honour 
of the NATION must be slighted or abandoned, lest 
these patriots should lose their places! like span¬ 
iels they submit to be spurned and kicked by the 
"French Emperor, who tells them they are “ with¬ 
out just political views, without honor, without 
energy!” And after a series of such insults, which 
no nation not at open war ever before offered to 
another; and after piracies and robberies (under 
the names of captures and sequestrations) immense 
in number and value, the Emperor adds one in¬ 
sult keener and more bitter than all the rest : 
that “ his majesty loves the Americans!” 

If, fellow citizens, any one of you had associa¬ 
ted with a man who had called himself your friend 
—whom you had taken infinite pains to benefit 
and to please—should rob you on the highway, 
pick your pocket, spit in your face, call you a 
blockhead, without, honour and without spirit; and 
after all should look you in the face, and say “ he 
loved you!” I do not ask what you would think ; 
but what would be your feeling? Would you 
not hurl defiance at the aggressor, and avenge 
your wrongs ?—The individual case supposed is 
but an imperfect representation of the insults and 
injuries received by our government and citizens 
from the Emperor of France. And yet our 
rulers, to whom the people have chnfided their 
interests, and to whom they look for direction- 
far from resenting, and demanding satisfaction- 
dare not even express the ordinary feelings of 
men at these unexampled outrages!— If sometimes 
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a faint murmur of complaint escapes, and they 
direct their minister at Paris to say, that the 
“ public” feelings have been excited by the lan¬ 
guage and conduct of the French government 
towards the United States, yet it is with extreme 
caution, lest his imperial majesty should be * T of- 
fended. For the direc t meditated insult in the letter 
of the French minister Champagny, of January 15, 
ISON,* our government, instead of demanding re¬ 
paration, sought only for an explanation. And lest 
language too bold for ‘the tender and delicate sus¬ 
ceptibility of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, in rela¬ 
tion to France should be used by the American 
m.inister, Gen. Armstrong —he is instructed, in 
presenting the President’s gentle complaint, “ to take 
care whilst, he should make the French government 
sensible of the offensive tone employed, [in Cham¬ 
pagny ’s letter] to leave the wdy open for friendly 
and respectful explanations, if there should be a 

* In Mr. Madison’s own statement of this insult [letter to 
Gen. Armstrong, May 2, 1808] he says—“it presented to the 
United States the alternative offending to tfye views of France 
against her enemy, or of incurring a confiscation of all the 
property of their citizens carried into the. French prize courts; 
and implied that they [the United States] were susceptible of im¬ 
pressions by which no independant and honourable nation can 
be guided.” And Great-Britain in retaliation for Napoleon’s 
Berlin decree of November, 1806, having issued the Orders 
in Council of November, 1807, the French Emperor undertakes 
to say “ that war exists between the United States and En¬ 
gland”—.« and his majesty considers it as declared from the day 
on which England published her decrees.” Thus to “ prejudge 
and pronounce for the United States the effect which the con¬ 
duct of another nation ought to have on their councils and 
course of proceeding (Mr Madison, with all becoming mean¬ 
ness ventures to say) had the air at least of assumed autho¬ 
rity, not less irritating to the public feelings.” 
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disposition to pffer them!” Gen. Armstrong' scru¬ 
pulously obeyed his instructions. In his letter to 
the French Minister he says—His excellency 
will be persuaded that the President, in directing 
this representation, had no object in view beyond 
that of seekiny an explanation, which cannot but 
tend to promote the harmony of the two powers.” 
But no explanation was given. The words were 
too plain to need it. The insult was intended.— 
The French Emperor had long before ascertained 
the characters of the men to whom the insult was 
specially addressed ; and he disdained to answer 
such miserable suppliants. He had long consi¬ 
dered, and at length openly pronounced them to 
be, “ without just political views, without honour, 
without energy.” And what independent Ameri¬ 
can, taking a correct view of the conduct of the 
administrations of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, 
especially for the last four years—but stung with 
equal shame and regret for his fallen country, 
humbled and debased by their system of govern¬ 
ment—can avoid admitting the reproach of the 
Emperor, horribly insulting as it is, to be just? 

From this picture of our degraded country, I 
turn to take a glance at its features at a former 
memorable period. 

Had the United States not known France until 
within the last four years; if the perfidy, rapacity, 
and injustice of her government had not been 
experienced; a long forbearance on the part of 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison might have been 
excusable. But on this head those gentlemen had 
nothing to learn. They both perfectly understood 
the character of the French government. From 
the issuing of the Berlin and Milan decrees to this. 
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day, the conduct of the French Emperor (to say 
nothing of hjs atrocities committed all over conti¬ 
nental Europe) has been a repetition, but with ag¬ 
gravations, of the outrages of the Directory,, 
when France called herself a republic. The open 
violation of her solemn treaties with the United 
States has been the same; and the same her con¬ 
tempt for the law of nations. The principles of 
robbers anti pirates and tyrants have directed 
the measures of the government as well of repub¬ 
lican as of imperial France. 

Under the preceding administrations of the A- 
merican government, wliile France appeared under 
the form of a republic, the state of things called 
for a patient endurance of many wrongs. The 
proceedings of her government were so extraordi¬ 
nary as to induce an opinion that they must have 
arisen from strange prejudices, misinformation, or 
misrepresentation, relative to the conduct of the 
government of the United States. A hope there¬ 
fore was entertained, that when the truth of facts 
should be fairly and fully exhibited to the French 
government, it would be satisfied; and regulate its 
measures towards the United States, by the stipu¬ 
lations of treaties, the rules of public law, and 
the duties of friendship, which, on the part of the 
United States, was sincere and cordial to France. 
—The Presidents Washington and Adams sent one 
embassy after another, to the French governnent, 
to explain every act of the American government 
of which that of France complained—to give and 
to ask reparation for injuries, which could be sup¬ 
ported by proof—and earnestly to seek a reconci¬ 
liation. But all these attempts of the American 
government to settle every point of difference by 
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negociation, were fruitless. Our ministers were re¬ 
jected, rudely and ignominiously rejected; and 
among - other unwarrantable demands, the Direeto- 
, ry and their minister Talleyrand required a loan of 
money to a vast amount, besides a douceur, in plain 
English a bribe, of fifty thousand pounds sterling 
—(upwards of two hundred thousand dollars)—for 
their own pockets, as a preliminary to induce 
them to open their ears to hear our respectful re¬ 
presentations ! This shameless demand, and other 
unwarrantable requisitions, weve refused, and our 
mmistcrs returned. 

These proceedings off the French government, 
and the vast depredations on our commerce, com¬ 
mitted by virtue of its unjust and outrageous de¬ 
crees, had demonstrated that the complaints and 
claims of the French government had been advan¬ 
ced, not to obtain a restoration of violated rights 
(for we had violated none) but as a pretence for 
trampling on ours. 

The United States had then to choose between 
absolute submission to the views and will of the 
French government—or, roused by its insults and 
injuries, to resist its oppression. Happily there 
was at that time no disposition in the American 
government to conceal the enormities of France, or 
to cheek and palsy the rising spirit of onr citizens. 
The voice was general—“ Millions for defence, not 
a cent for tribute.” The government determined 
to resist—prepared for war—armed public and pri¬ 
vate vessels to protect and defend commerce—and 
repel French aggressions. 

As soon as the French government found its 
mistake—that with all our friendship for France, there 
was then too much independence of spirit to submit. 
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to unlimited depredations on our commerce, and in¬ 
sults on the national honour. When France lound 
her party in the United States, oi’ whose strength 
she had boasted, was overborne (for to our eternal 
disgrace France had then, as she now has, a devo¬ 
ted party in the bosom of our country)—When she 
saw numerous vessels armed and sent to sea to protect 
our commerce, and her own public as well as pri- 
\ate armed ships captured, and brought into our 
ports; then the French government, abandoning 
its unfounded and arrogant demands, came forward 
and professed its desire of peace and reconciliation. 

The same course, if Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Mad¬ 
ison—feeding as the chiefs of a nation ought to feel 
for its just rights, honour, and independence, most a- 
trociously violated by the present ruler of France; 
if with the integrity and spirit becoming their ..sta¬ 
tion they had adopted the same course; it would 
have produced the like effect. Or if it failed: if 
the arrogance of the single despot who now governs 
France, as much surpasses the pride of the five ty¬ 
rants called the Directory, as his means and his 
power exceed theirs, and had prevented any relent¬ 
ing on the part of the French Emperor: if true to 
his declaration “ that there should be no neutrals,” 
or in the words recited by Gen. Armstrong, “ that 
the United States should be compelled to take the 
positive character of allies or enemies then war, 
open war would have taken place: and in this case 
also, we should have escaped a repetition of insults; 
and our commerce would have been comparatively 
safe. The millions which for years have been ex¬ 
pended in keeping up the remnant of our navy, 
to no useful purpose, would have greatly contributed 
to protect, our commerce; and the very many mil- 

E 
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lions which our merchants, misled by the measures 
of our government, have suffered to rush into the 
very jaws of the tiger—or been compelled to send 
unarmed and undefended, within' the reach of his 
claws—would have been preserved. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XI. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

The Text furnished by the Virginian delegate 
to Congress, which was recited in the two preced¬ 
ing numbers, requires some further comments. 

As a consequence necessarily resulting from that 
gentleman’s declaration, I remarked, that besides 
the essential interests of numerous portions of our 
citizens more immediately concerned, sacrificed to 
the views of party leaders, the great interests and 
the honour of our country must be slighted or a- 
bandoned, lest those gentlemen should lose their 
places, the power and the emoluments of office. But 
I may be asked, what hazard to their popularity 
would arise from their taking those measures which 
the public welfare, the honour and safety of the 
nation, imperiously require ? I answer, that as the 
great body of the people, the nation, must necessa¬ 
rily desire that the national interests, honour and 
safety may be promoted and secured; of course 
they will approve the measures which they believe 
are calculated to effect those great and patriotic 
purposes. But if the nation have been deceived; 
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if they have been taught to believe, and do believe, 
that the measures which alone can maintain and 
secure those essential objects, would be most inju¬ 
rious and destructive ; if to the men w hom the peo¬ 
ple have long “ delighted to honour,” may be ap¬ 
plied the denunciation of the prophet—“ Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil; that put 
darkness for light and light for darkness; that put 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter;” then what 
will the people approve? The pernicious measures 
of their deceiving leaders.— Even in the days of 
Washington they alarmed the fears of the peo¬ 
ple, that the system of administration which he ap¬ 
proved w as calculated to introduce monarchy and 
nobility, from which, by the revolution, they had 
recently been freed.—Mr. Jefferson, in his memo¬ 
rable letter to his friend Mazzei, dared to repre¬ 
sent “ the Executive Power,”, meaning Washing¬ 
ton, in whom, as President, the executive power 
was then vested,—“ the Judiciary,” and “ all the 
Officers of Government,” as engaged in a conspi¬ 
racy against republicanism! “ Instead (says he) of 
that noble love of liberty and of that republican go¬ 
vernment which carried us triumphantly through the 
dangers of the war, an English-monarchical-aristo- 
cratical party has risen up, whose avowed object 
is to impose on us the substance , as they have al¬ 
ready given us the form, of the British govern¬ 
ment”—by this “ form of the British government,” 
meaning the Constitution of the United States, which 
he and his partisans now profess so much to admire. 
.The people were taught to hate every thing per¬ 
taining to England, and to love every thing per¬ 
taining to France: That the ohief magistrate of 

E 2 
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England being a king, must therefore be a tyrant 
ruling over slaves: While France, calling herself a 
republic, must be free, and her rulers the patriotic 
guardians of the people’s rights. No connection, 
therefore, no treaty, not even of amity and com¬ 
merce, for our own benefit and for the settlement of 
old disputes, must be formed with England, lest the 
purity of republicanism should be defiled by her 
“ whoredoms.” In the same letter to Muz/.ei, above 
mentioned, Mr. Jefferson represented many of the 
most distinguished citizens of the United States as 
having become apostates from republicanism —“ men 
(he says) who were Solomons in counsel and Sam¬ 
sons in combat, but whose hair had been cut off by 
the whore England.” Meaning that England had 
corrupted them, and so prevented the exertion of 
their former wisdom, virtue and energy in adminis¬ 
tering' the government*.-— There is no room to doubt 
that Mr. .Jefferson comprehended W ashington in 
this audacious reproach. Before the publication of 
this letter in the United States [it was first pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Jefferson’s French friends in Paris] 
Mr. Jefferson seldom, if ever, passed Mount Yeruou 
without calling, or sending an apology for omitting it : 
but after its publication these civilities entirely ceased. 
A visit then, he was sensible, would have been an 
insult not to be borne. 

But what was the tyranny under which the Bri¬ 
tons gToaned, and for submission to which Ameri¬ 
cans were taught to think and call them slaves ! 

* This letter to Mazzei was probably written in 1794-, soon 
after Mr. Jefferson quitted the department of State, “ to avoid 
figuring jn scenes’’ which he could not control, and turn to the 
service of France, and his own elevation to the Presidency, 
so well as in his philosophic retirement of Monticello. 
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These skives asserted and maintained the very liber¬ 
ties for which the sages and heroes of our revolu¬ 
tion counselled, struggled, bled, and died: they con¬ 
tended for their “ b irth rights”—the “ rights of 
Englishmen,” in which we and our fathers always 
placed our glory*, the right by their representatives 
to participate in the making of their laws—and 
of giving and granting their own money for the 
public service; the right of trial by Jury before 
able and independent judges; the right to the writ 
of Habeas Corpus ,* which every Englishman may 
demand, and by virtue of which he is secured, as 
wc are by the same process, against lawful arrests 
^and imprisonments by ministers, military officers, 
or others who abuse their power; and with these 
rights they enjoy . freedom of speech and of the 
press. In one word, of all the countries oh the 
earth, the United States and the British Dominions 
alone are free. The rights of Englishmen our 
fathers brought hither with them from England; 
and to that country WE are indebted for all our prac¬ 
tical ideas of freedom. And yet that is the country— 
now the world’s Last hope—on whose existence and 
independent power our own depend—as intelligent 
and reflecting democrats themselves well know, 
and some of them acknowledge, but whose down- 

* The first Congress which was assembled at New York in 
1791, unanimously resolved, “ That our ancestors, who first settled 
these Colonies, were, at the time.jof their emigration from the 
mother country, entitled to all the rights, liberties, and immu¬ 
nities of free, and natural born subjects within the realm of 
. England. That by such emigration they by no means forfeited 
surrendered, or lost any of those rights.” They also resolved 
“ That the foundation of English Liberty and of all frte Govern¬ 
ment, is, a right in the People to participate in their legislative 
Council.” 
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fal and subjugation to France many of their brethren 
appear heartily to desire. 

And what are the blessings of Frenchmen, which 
seem so attractive in the eyes of many of our citizens ? 
They are such as these: To be dragged in chains 
to the armies, that they may have the honour to 
endure all the miseries of war, to fight and to die 
not for their Country, but for the boundless am- 
bitiftn of an unfeeling tyrant, to be wretched 
themselves, and the instruments to bring down 
misery and ruin on all the nations round : to be 
taxed at his pleasure; anil if they delay payment, 
to have soldiers quartered upon them, eating up 
their substance until they ran find the means of 
payment: to have their commerce destroyed, and 
be deprived of all its comforts: to be beset by 
spies employed by the Emperor to watch their 
words ami actions; so that, before a Frenchman dare 
open his mouth on any public affairs, or any¬ 
thing relating to the Emperour, he looks round to 
see if any suspicious person be present. And there 
he is often deceived. For since the French re¬ 
solution, such has been the increased and general 
prostration of morals, such scope and encouragement 
have been given to vices and crimes, that not un- 
frequewtly the father betrays the son, and the son. 
the father; and “ a man’s enemies are those of his 
own house.” In a word, the will of the imperial 
ty rant is law ; and the most grievous oppressions 
are inflicted ou the people. His decrees in hos¬ 
tility to commerce ; have spread devastation in the 
trading towns and cities of France. Bordeaux, 
for instance, once so active and flourishing, with 
a population of upwards of a hundred thousand 
persons has by the loss of its trade lost half of its 
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inhabitants.—The like destruction and misery have 
visited Holland, which had grown and existed by 
commerce, and all other countries where the French 
Emperour’s sway is established—Amidst the$e 
mighty ruins spread over the nations of Europe, 
appears Napoleon’s court, in pomp, in splendour, 
in luxury, surpassing all example, and which the 
many millions plundered from the citizens of the 
United States have contributed to support: plun¬ 
derings which no efficient means have been used 
by our own government to repress ; and the res¬ 
toration, or indemnity for which have been but faintly 
asked. 

And how is this subserviency, this tameness, this 
servility towards France to be accounted for ? In 
my second address I alluded to the general cause. 
That as Mr. Jefferson and his fellow labourers rose 
to power by intiamiug the -love of the people to 
France, and their hatred to England, they have 
also thought it necessary to keep alive these passions, 
as the surest means for the continuance of their 
power. They represented the impartial system of 
Washington’s administration as a “ system of in¬ 
gratitude and injustice towards France, from which 
they would alienate the people of the United States, 
to bring them under British influence.”—These 
are Mr. Jefferson’s words in his letter to Mazzei. 
And as the cry of ingratitude to France, and of 
British influence was well adapted to promote his 
ambitious views, its origin may well be ascribed 
to him. It corresponds with the slanders against 
Washington and Adams for which he afterwards 
paid his friend and correspondent the infamous 
James Thompson Callender. With similar views 
his partisans kept up the erf to ibis day. 
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• Having- thus led the body of the people into 
fatal errors respecting the two great nations at 
war, and the character and views of the citizens 
jsrho before administered the government, they 
dare not undeceive them. They cannot, now tell 
the people the truth, without justifying the 
sentiments and policy of their political oppo¬ 
nents, the followers of Washington, and thus 
hazarding the loss of their offices and power: 
and their measures, for the last four years espe¬ 
cially, are in evidence that they would rather 
sacrifice the rights, interests and honour of our 
country, and put in jeopardy its liberty and in¬ 
dependence. 

Another means employed to undermine the 
federal administration was, the raising a clam¬ 
our * against the taxes which were indispensable 
for the support of the public faith in regard to 
the debts incurred by the revolutionary war— 
for carrying on, during several years, 'an expen¬ 
sive war against the Indians, for the defence and 
protection of the frontiers—and for providing the 
means of protecting our commerce and our 
country against the aggressions and hostile views of 
France. 

Although no government can exist without 
revenue—and no revenue be attainable without 
taxes—yet no person of any experience can be 
ignorant, that the levying of taxes is one of the 
most ungracious acts of a government. It has 
therefore been the policy of most governments 
to raise a great (often the greatest) portion of- 
their revenues by indirect* taxes; especially on 
the articles imported from foreign countries, which 
are first paid by the merchant importers, and then 
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by tliem added to and blended with the prices of 
the articles, imported; so that the people at large 
who use and consume them, cannot distinguish 
the taxes from the prices of the articles themselves; 
and being thus paid insensibly, they occasion no 
murmurs or discontent; and the less, because as 
to many articles which are more of luxury or 
convenience than necessity, they may be pur¬ 
chased or not at the pleasure of every citizen. 
—But when a government lays direct taxes, for 
example, a certain* sum on every man’s head 
(thence called a poll or capitation tax) or certain 
sums on his house, his land, his horses and cattle 
—he knows precisely the amount of his taxes; 
and if these be heavy, discontent is not an unusual 
consequence. Yet sometimes necessary wars (such 
as that of the American revolution) and defensive 
wars in general, arc of such extent and long 
continuance, as to require large revenues, and 
proportionably heavy taxes. Now if the whole of 
the taxes in such cases were imposed upon goods 
imported from other countries, great portions of 
them could never be collected : the temptation to 
run or smuggle the goods into the country, and 
thus evade the taxes altogether, would be so great, 
as with many to be irresistible. If, for instance, 
a tax (more commonly called a duty) on any 
imported article, be twenty-five per cent (or one 
fourth) of its value; and it may be brought on 
shore and concealed from the collectors, at a risk 
not exceeding ten or fifteen per cept.—the proba¬ 
bility is, that large portions of all such goods will 
be smuggled in, without paying any duties at all. 
The only remedy in this case is, to loyyer the 
duties on such articles, so as to approach in their 
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amount, to the value of the risk of smuggling 
them. For then the merchant will rather pay 
the duties than hazard his reputation as well as 
Jhis goods, for the small gain which might ■ be 
made by smuggling. It is a well known fact, 
that in Great Britain, where frequent wars have 
demanded immense revenues, that the duties on 
some goods imported were so high as to occasion 
very extensive smuggling, to the -serious loss of 
revenue. And the government by lowering the 
duties actually collet led more" money. 

I have gone into this detail to give some idea 
of the powerful reasons which induced Washington’s 
administration, at a time when our revenues from 
commerce were comparatively small, and the public 
expenditures unavoidably great, to raise a part of 
the necessary revenues by other taxes than those 
on goods imported : lest the increijuttfr of the latter 
to the extent of the public vvai^houl war'd put in 
jeopardy the whole system, by ttP>nn<;»ty>...-e)on d 
would have given to smuggling. And that this po¬ 
licy was correct, is demonstrated by its effects: 
for probably in no conntry in the world were the 
duties on goods imported so universally and ho¬ 
nourably paid as in the United States. The system 
fairly established, and the habit of regular paying 
once fixed, the same duties admitted of a gradual 
and moderate increase. And had the same system 
been continued; had not Mr. Jefferson, with other 
views than to save the persons aud property of the 
people, caused the embargo to be imposed, that 
honourable payment of duties would have been con- - 
tinued. But his total prohibition of trade, by which 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens gained a live¬ 
lihood, being long continued (for a temporary em- 
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bargo would not have answered the purposes oi 
Bonaparte, in forming his system to destroy the 
commerce and the power of Great Britain) produced 
such general distress as to be no longer tolerable 
The embargo laws were broke, the practice of 
smuggling introduced, and the morals of the people 
corrupted. Indeed if Washington could rise 
from the dead, and devote another forty-tive years 
to the service of his country, ami administer the 
government with his unsullied purity and patriotism 
—he could not repair the waste of virtue, and banish 
the corruption oi' morals, introduced in Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s ten ye ars’ administration. 

„ But to return. When Mr. Jefferson had paved 
the way for his ascending to the Presidency, by 
various arts, among others by encouraging or coun¬ 
tenancing the popular discontents respecting taxes ;* 
one of his first acts as President was, so fulfil the 
expectation —generally and industriously excited to 
increase his popularity—of a repeal of the internal 
taxes, which he accordingly recommended and 
effected.—Fortunately for him, he entered on the 
Presidency at a time when the United States were 
in the enjoyment of peace, and when they were 
(as he himself said) “ in the full tide of successful 
experiment, under the government which had so 
far kept us free and firm,” and when our “ Agri¬ 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce and Naviga- 

* In his letter of Oct. 6, 1799, to Callender, Mr. Jefferson 
says, “ I thank you for the proof sheets [of the ‘ Prospect 
before Us’ containing the infamous slanders on Washington 
and Adams} you inclosed to me. Such papers cannot fail to 
produce the best effect. They inform the thinking part of the 
nation; and these again supported by the tax gatherers as their 
vouchers set the people to rights." 
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TION, the four pillars of our prosperity,” * were 
in the most flourishing' condition; and, when our 
revenues rapidly increasing, rendered practicable a 
diminution of the taxes. But whether such a 
total repeal was correct—whether sound policy, 
in reference to future contingencies of war or es¬ 
sential reductions of commerce, did not require 
discrimination and reserve, Mr. Jefferson did not 
consider; or if he did, every thing was made to 
yield to his personal views at the moment. 

The very prosperous state of our commerce and 
navigation, when Mr. Jefferson became President, 
while it was left unshackled by our own government, 
justified, perhaps suggested his remark, “ that they 
were then most thriving when left most free to indivr- 
dualenterprize.” * Bonaparte had a little before en¬ 
tered on his political career as First Consul of the 
French Republic; and commerce was still allowed to 
“ thrive.” It was not till November, 180(5, after 
lie had overturned the Prussian monarchy, that be 
formed his “ Continental system,” for restricting 
commerce or annihilating it, directly for the pur¬ 
pose of crippling or destroying the commerce of 
Great Britain, which he considered as the vital 
principle of her power. To render this system 
effectual, he said, “ its execution must be complete.” 
—“ The principal powers of Europe had adopted 
it.” The concurrence of the United States (whose 
commerce then surpassed that of any other nation, 
that of Great Britain excepted) was necessary to 
render the execution of Bonaparte’s system com¬ 
plete. And within less than three months after¬ 
wards, and in four days after the arrival of dis- 

f Mr. Jefferson’s first message to Congress, Dec. 8, 1801. 
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patches at Washington* by Mr. Jefferson’s special 
messenger from Paris, his embargo was recommen¬ 
ded to Congress, and the bill for imposing it passed 
the Senate on the same day. 

The unpopularity of the internal taxes (how¬ 
ever necessary and prudent in their establishment) 
we have seen that Mr. Jefferson well understood. 
Yet the direct tax on houses, lands, See. originated, 
if I mistake not, with Mr. Jefferson’s own party; 
and ( believe Mr. Madison (then in the House of 
Representatives) reported a resolution for the direct 
tax. The journals of Congress (which I have at 
hand) will show. Perhaps it was an artifice to 
add to the existing unpopularity of the federal ad¬ 
ministration respecting internal taxes. A direct 
tax was laid in exact conformity with the constitu¬ 
tion, which declares that representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned from the several states 
according to their respective numbers, or population. 
It was then said by Mr. Jefferson’s partizans that 
the taxes ought to be direct , that the people might 
know and feel what they paid. But these gentle¬ 
men have since taken care to repeal every such 
tax; and now dare not propose any tax which the 
people can know and feel. Instead of which, they 
have contemplated a vast addition to the duties 
already laid on imported goods—even at the hazard 
of encouraging smuggling, * which would occasion 
losses probably beyond such legislative additions. 
Possibly the fear of this may hitherto have prevented 
the projected increase of the duties. Instead of 
which, or of any other sort of taxation, they have 
had recourse, in time of peace, to the borrowing 
of several millions of dollars, for the ordinary ex¬ 
penditures of the government! 
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We now see the reason why the government is 
determined “ not to protect commerce by force,” 
nor “risk a war until our resources are sufficient 
t-o defray the expences without creating burthens 
to make them unpopular.” But our ordinary re¬ 
sources < never will be sufficient to defray the ex¬ 
penses of war: the government know it: and the 
conclusion is unavoidable; That notwithstanding 
all their blustering (and there has been enough of 
this to make us ridiculous in our own eyes as 
well as in the eyes of foreign nations) our govern¬ 
ment are determined to submit, as they have 
submitted, to every sort of insult and injury, 
rather than go to war: for war will require more 
taxes, and taxes may render them unpopular. They 
choose rather to flatter the People to their ruin— 
than- tell them the truths necessary for their safety, 
because the latter may prove, unpleasant, and 
perhaps occasion some npbraidings of their de¬ 
ceivers. 

Thus a course of thinking and of opinions 
having been industriously effected by Mr. Jefferson 
and his fellow-labourers, as the means of rising 
to the supreme power; and these opinions, in op¬ 
position to the system of administering the go¬ 
vernment which under Washington was judged 
essential to the public safety and welfare, having 
been long and zealously inculcated by the leaders 
of that opposition—they have become the fixed 
creed of the People. And now these same leaders 
dare not attempt to correct those rronepus opinions 
although they hazard the safe* and independence 
of the country—as they hav< already caused the 
sacrifice of its interests and < onour. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


May 13, 1811. 
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LETTER XII. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Among the topics which I proposed to discuss, 
1 mentioned the embargo ; and that I would prove 
to you, that it was not imposed “ to keep in 
safety our vessels, our seamen, and merchandize,” 
as Mr. Jefferson pretended, when he recommended 
that measure to Congress. The embargo law has 
indeed been repealed; but as all the laws since 
passed by our government to shackle our commerce, 
have grown out of that deceitful measure, it is 
riecessary to bring it under review. Besides, it 
will contribute to the display of Mr. Jefferson’s 
real character. 


THE EMBARGO. 

On the 18th of December, 1807, President Jef¬ 
ferson sent to Congress the following message : 

7 b the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

The communications now made, shewing the 
great and increasing dangers with which our ves¬ 
sels, our seamen, and merchandize, are threatened 
on the high seas, and elsewhere, ijpom the bellige¬ 
rent powers of Europe; and it being of the 
greatest importance to keep in safety these essen¬ 
tial resources, I deem it my duty to recommend 
the subject to the consideration of the Congress, 
who will doubtless perceive all the advantage 
which may be expected from an inhibition of 
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the departure of our vessels from the ports of 
the United States, 

Their wisdom will also see the necessity of 
making' every preparation for whatever events may 
grow r out of the present crisis. 

I ask a return of the letters of Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Champagny, which it would be impro¬ 
per to make public. 

Th. Jf.fferson 

Dec. 18, 1807. 

The communications accompanying the message 
consisted of four papers, which I describe, as far 
as was then permitted, in my letter of February 
16, 1808, to the late Governor Sullivan. 

1. A proclamation, dated Oct. 16, 1807, by the 
king of Great Britain, requiring his natural born 
subjects, sea-faring men, serving on board the 
ships of war, or merchant vessels ot any foreign 
states, to return and aid in defence of their own. 
The right to issue such a proclamation, no well- 
informed man will question. It is a right exer¬ 
cised by the European Nations generally, perhaps 
universally, wdien they engage in war; and it is a 
right of peculiar importance to Great Britain at 
a time when her safety it menaced and endangered 
by the most formidable power which has ever 
existed in Europe. Thus far there seems to be 
nothing in the proclamation against which any one 
can take exception.—But it authorises and directs 
the continuation of impressments of British natu¬ 
ral born subjects from merchant ^vessels. — What ‘ 
are the rights of Great Britain in this case, and 
what the rights of neutrals, is a very important 
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question, which would demand a separate discussion. 
It is sufficient at present to say, that the danger of im¬ 
pressments of American seamen w as not increased ; 
on the contrary, the precautions enjoined by the pro¬ 
clamation would lead to the conclusion, that the dan¬ 
ger was diminished j and such I believe to have been 
the fact. 

2. The second paper of the communication w as a 
letter (bearing date September 18, 1807), from the 
French grand judge, Regnier, to the imperial procu- 
reur (or attorney) general of the Emperor’s council of 
prizes, containing the Emperor’s interpretation of his 
Berlin Decree of November 21, 180G, concerning 
which the Council entertained some doubts.- To the 
question, 1, Can armed vessels under that decree, 
seize in neutral vessels, either English property, or all 
merchandize proceeding from English manufactories 
or territories ? the grand judge answers—“ His ma¬ 
jesty notifies to me, that since he had not thought 
proper to express any exception in his decree, there is 
no ground to make any in the execution with respect 
to any thing whatsoever.” “ 2. His majesty has not. 
decided the question whether neutral vessels going to 
or from England, although they have no English mer¬ 
chandize on board.” 

Of these two papers, no secret w as made ; and for 
a plain reason, that British proclamation had many 
days before been published in the newspapers [the 
copy laid before Congress by the President had been 
cut out of a newspaper;] and so had the substance, 
if not the* words of Regnier’s letter. But they had 
excited little concern among our merchants and sea¬ 
faring people, because they saw in the proclamation, 
not an increased, but a diminished danger of impress¬ 
ments ; and they knew that the Berlin Decree and 

V 
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the Emperor’s interpretation of it, thoug'h violating 
our rights by treaty with France, and the law of na¬ 
tions, would not endanger many of our vessels, seeing 
the*numbcr of French armed vessels, commissioned 
to capture them, was not very considerable. That, 
Bonaparte has possessed himself of so many vessels 
and so much merchandize of our citizens, lias been 
chiefly owing to his practising various deceptions, 
against which our government interposed no effectual 
guard; on the contrary, their negociations and pro¬ 
ceedings in relation to France, rather tended to put 
our citizens off their guard, and to render them iiisen- 
sible to the imperial snares in which so many have 
been caught. 

The Third paper was a letter from General Arm¬ 
strong to the French minister Champagne; ajul the 
fourth Mr. Chumpagnv’s answer. On these two last, 
papers, I made the following remarks, in my last letter 
to Governor Sullivan before mentioned, viz. “ Both 
these ought, in form or substance, also to have been 
made public. The latter [Cliampagny’s answer], 
would have furnished to our nation some idea of the 
views and expectations of France. But both were 
withdrawn by the President, to be deposited among 
other executive secrets, while neither presented any 
new ground to justify an embargo.” Why these two 
papers were for a time kept secret, you will presently 
see. But first be pleased to read the letters them¬ 
selves. 

General Armstrong's Letter to Mr. Champagny. 

SIR, Paris, Sept, 24, 1807. 

I have this moment learned, that a new and ex¬ 
tended construction, highly injurious to the commerce 
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of the United States, was about to be given to the 
Imperial Decree of the 21st of November last. It 
is, therefore, incumbent upon me to ask from your 
Excellency an explanation of his Majesty’s views in 
relation to this subject, and particularly whether it 
be his Majesty’s intentions, in any degree, to infract 
the obligations of the treaty now subsisting between 
the United States and the French empire ? 

I pray your Excellency, &c. &c. &e. 
(Signed) . joiin Armstrong. 

IIis Excellency the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Champagny s Answer. 

sir, Fontainbleau, Oct. 7, 1807. 

You did me. the honour, on the 24th of Sept, to 
request me to send you some ex plana' io'ns as to 
tire execution of the Decree of Blockade of the Bri¬ 
tish islands, as to vessels of the UnMed States. 

The provisions of all the regulations and treaties 
relative to a state 1 of blockade, have appeared appli¬ 
cable to the existing circumstance, and it results from 
the explanations which have been addressed to me 
by the Imperial Proeureur General of the Council of 
Prizes, that his Majesty has considered every neutral 
vessel, going from English ports, with cargoes of 
English merchandize, or of English origin, as law * 
fully seized by French armed vessels- 

The Decree of Blockade has been now issued 
eleven months. The principal powers of Europe, fat 
from protesting against its provisions, have adopted 
them. They have perceived that its execution must 
be complete, to render it more effectual; and it has 
seemed easy to reconcile these measures with the 
observance of treaties, especially at a times w hen the 
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infractions, by England, of the rights of all mari¬ 
time powers, render their interests common, and 
tend to unite them in support of the same cause. 

Accept, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ciiampagny. 

His Excellency General Armstrong, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


Every reader can now judge of the correctness of 
my observations on these letters, made more than 
three years ago. He will see that the only subject of 
Armstrong’s letter, was the Emperor’s interpretation 
of his Berlin Decree, stated in Regnier’s letter, of 
which (as I have already remarked) no secret was 
made; and that Champagny’s answer repeats the 
Emperor’s decision : and so far neither contained anv 
secret. But m#jrk the last peragraph of Champag¬ 
ny’s letter, of which I said, that it “ would have fur¬ 
nished to our nation some idea of the views and expec¬ 
tations of France.” I now add, that it also presents to us 
an idea sufficiently clear of Mr. Jefferson's views in re¬ 
commending the permanent embargo—viz. to co-ope¬ 
rate with the principal powers of Europe in render¬ 
ing “ complete,” and consequently “ more effectual,” 
the French Emperor’s Decree of Blockade of the 
British Dominions. This it behoved Mr. Jefferson to 
keep out of sight: and who can doubt that this was 
one of his motives for withdrawing Champagny’s let¬ 
ter—and Armstrong’s of course ? In the same letter 
to Governor Sullivan, authorized by the paragraph 
of Champagny’s letter I am now considering, and 
other circumstances at the time, I asked these ques¬ 
tions ; “ Has the French Emperor declared that he 
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null have no neutrals * ? Has he required that our 
ports, like those of his vassal states in Europe be 
shut against British Commerce ? Is the embargo a 
substitute, a milder form of compliance with that 
harsh demand, which if exhibited in its naked and 
insulting aspect, the American spirit might yet re¬ 
sent ?” 

In saying that neither Armstrong’s nor Champag- 
ny’s letters “ presented any new ground to justify 
an embargo,” I-meant, and so, I presume, it must 
have been universally understood, that they presented 
no mm ground to justify an embargo for the interests 
of the United States. These interests required the 
publication of those letters, with a suitable comment 
by the President, that our citizens might have seen 
what were the views and expectations of the French 
Government ; and resistance to, not compliance with 
those views, was demanded by our interest, our ho¬ 
nour, and our safety. 

That these letters, unconnected with the embargo, 
required no secrecy, even in Mr. Jefferson's opinion, 
we now certainly know: for just three months after 

* That the French Emperor said “ there should be no neutrals,’’' 
we learnt by the same vessel which brought Armstrong’s and 
Champagny’s letters.—It was afterwards gravely denied that Bo¬ 
naparte had said “ there should be no neutralsbut we have 
since seen, under the hand of General Armstrong, our minister at 
Paris, the Emperor’s declaration —“ That the Americans should 
be compelled to take the positive character of cither Allies or 
Enemies.”, This solemn declaration of the Emperor in his council, 
it is true, is mentioned by General Armstrong as having been 
made at a subsequent period: but the previous report that he 
bad said “ that there should be no neutrals,” being precisely the 
same, and perfectly characteristic of the Emperor, I presume no 
one can doubt that it was his previous declaration which gave 
rise to the report. 
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he had recommended the embargo, he himself com* 
municated them to Congress for the very purpose of 
being published. But mark how they were commu¬ 
nicated—huddled in with a large mass of other pa¬ 
pers, relating to British as well as French negociations 
and proceedings, without the least intimation that he 
had before presented them to Congress, together with 
the British proclamation and Regnier’s letter, as the 
grounds of the embargo*! And certainly no person 
unacquainted with the secret could' have suspected 
that Armstrong’s and Chainpagny’s letters were used 
as the principal grounds of the embargo. Why 
then did Mr. Jefferson withdraw them, saying it 
would be improper to make them public- ? For two 
reasons— to conceal his apparent concurrence with the. 
views of' the French Emperor — and to wrap up the 
embargo in mystery, which astonished and confounded 
the people, and induced their acquiescence hi the mea¬ 
sure. For the measure was public, and to go out to. 
the people with the notice, that it w ould be improper 
to publish Armstrong’s and Champa guy’s letters, or 
even to suffer them to remain any where but in Mr. 
Jefferson’s own cabinet; whence the natural inference, 
would be, that these papers containing the strong 
reasons for the embargo, hut of a nature dangerous 
to be disclosed. And doubtless, in regard to his own 
views, Mr. Jefferson judged correctly. The publica¬ 
tion of these two letters, as grounds of the proposed 
embargo , might have put the project in jeopardy. 
For although the implicit confidence of the majority 
i« the wisdom and patriotism of the President, with 

* It was a common artifice of Mr. Jefferson to accompany his 
communication relative to France with something British to divert 
the attention of Congress and the people from the former to the 
latter. 
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some other considerations, assured its adoption in 
Congress; yet for its final success it was necessary 
that the blind confidence of the people, whose pecu¬ 
niary interests would be so directly and essentially 
affected, should also be retained. But, the immediate 
publication of Champagny’s letter as the ijround of 
the embargo, might hafe too clearly indicated, to 
some sagacious citizens, not members of Congress, 
arid who would discuss the point with more freedom, 
the real motive of Mr. Jefferson in recommending it ; 
and by its exposure have hazarded, not only the mea¬ 
sure itself, but the popularity of its author; before the 
passions of IIIS PARTY had been enlisted in its 
favour. And this stratagem was crowned with a 
success truly incredible, had not the experiment 
verified it as a fact. The extraordinary spectacle was 
exhibited of a nation, with more vessels and property, 
and a greater portion of the people engaged in foreign 
commerce, than any other on the globe, the British 
excepted, submitting, for upwards of a year, to the. 
total stagnation of that navigation and commerce, 
without kno'ivimj WHY the immense sacrifice had been 
required ! A majority of the nation thought to repose 
entire confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of the 
President, were induced to believe his declaration that 
“ great and increasing dangers to our vessels, seamen 
and merchandize,” rendered the embargo indispen¬ 
sable. While he knew, and all who read Arm¬ 
strong’s and Champagny’s letters well know', that, 
they exhibited no dangers requiring an embargo. 
All the increased danger was exhibited in the letter of 
itegnier, stating the Emperor’s decision on the 
meaning of his Berlin Decree; and that every mer¬ 
chant knows was considerable; even as the dust of 
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the balance, comparative with the whole of c«r 
foreign commerce laid prostrate by the embargo. 

The official translation of the fifth article of the 
Berlin Decree is in these words: “ The trade in Eng¬ 
lish merchandize is forbidden. All merchandize be¬ 
longing to England, or coming from its manufactories 
or colonies, is declared lawful prize.” This is the 
article op which the grand Judge Regnier delivered 
the Emperor’s decision,, of which General Armstrong 
asks of Mr. Champagny an explanation “ particularly 
whether it be his Majesty’s intention in any decree, 
to infract (break or violate) the obligations df the 
treaty now subsisting between the United States and 
the French empire?” To which Mr. Champagny an¬ 
swers, by a repetition of the Emperor’s decision. It 
was perfectly immaterial to whom the merchandize 
belonged*: though to the citizens of the United States 
it was lawful prize, if it consisted of the manufactures 
or produce of England or her colonies. Now by our 
treaty with France, ratified by Bonaparte himself, 
we have a right to load our vessels with English ma¬ 
nufactures and produce, not only when these belong 
to the citizens of the United States, but even when 
they remain the property of the British; and to cap¬ 
ture them, because they are British property, is a 
direct violation of our treaty with France. But trea¬ 
ties and promises have long since ceased to bind the 
Rulers of the Great Nation. Bonaparte and his 
predecessors, the Directory, have been alike perfidi¬ 
ous; and this Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison per¬ 
fectly well know. 

Mr. Madison [letter of May 22, 1807, to General 
Armstrong] calls the Berlin Decree, “ a gross infrac¬ 
tion of neutral rights.” And in a subsequent letter 
[February 8, 1808,] referring to the Emperor’s con- 
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struction (above stated) of this Berlin Decree, says, 
“ it violates as well the positive stipulations of the 
Convention of September 30, 1800 [our last and only 
existing treaty with Prance] as the incontestable prih- 
ciple of public law. And yet the French minister, 
Champagny, we have seen, has the etfrontery to say, 
“ It has seemed easy to reconcile these measures (in 
executing the Berlin Decree) with the observance of 
treaties.” 

But I must again recur to Mr. Jefferson’s message. 
Every reader will bear in mind that the four papers 
therewith communicated, were offered as the sole 
ground for faying an embargo. He said they 
“ shewed the great and increasing dangers with 
which our vessels, our seamen and merchandize was 
threatened on the- high seas and elsewhere, from the 
belligerent powers of Europe.” I have shewn that the 
terms of the British Proclamation manifested a lessen¬ 
ing not an increase of dangers to our seamen ; and it 
had no relation to vessels or merchandize. The other 
three papers regarded the French; and these then, 
if any, must show the “ great and increasing dangers” 
mentioned by Mr. Jefferson. Now take his own 
opinion of the Berlin Decree, and of the French Em¬ 
peror’s construction of it, as expressed in Mr. Madi¬ 
son’s letter to General Armstrong, dated February 8, 
1808, in which he says, “ the conduct of the French 
government, in giving this extended construction to 
its decree, and indeed in issuing one with such an 
apparent or doubtful import against the rights of the 
sea, is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as its ina¬ 
bility to enforce it on that element, exhibited the mea¬ 
sure in the light of an empty MENACE.” So now 
we see that the Berlin Decree and its extended con 
struction, which “ showed the great and increasing 
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dangers to our vessels, seamen and merchandize,” 
amounted to—What? “ an empty menace!” be¬ 
cause of the Emperor’s inability to enforce the 
execution of his decree upon the sea. And in his 
letter to Mr. Erskine, the British Minister at Wash¬ 
ington, Mr. Madison says, “ France was without the 
means to carry the Berlin Decree into effect.” 

And what opinion. Fellow Citizens, can you now 
form of the “illustrious Jefferson.” lie alarms)on 
with dangers which he knew did not exist; and pro¬ 
fessing a tender concern for the preservation of our 
vessels, seamen, and merchandize, “ these essential 
resources,” recommends an embargo! In this single 
transaction (if other instances were wanting) you 
have full evidence of hypocrisy, and duplicity, and 
deceit, and assumed patriotism—asstuned as a screen, 
behind which he contrived a scheme dishonourable to 
the nation, and pregnant with ruin. For nearly alt 
the losses and sufferings of our seamen, merchants, 
and other citizens, with the ruin of many, and the 
failure of the public revenues, have grown out, of the 
embargo—that fruitful mother of all the plagues by 
which, in the name of acts of Congress, imposing- 
prohibitions and restrictions, our commerce and 
fisheries have been laid waste. 

One plain, but very important inference, remains to 
be noticed and impressed. As you have now seen 
Mr. Jefferson’s alleged ground of the embargo to 
be deceitful and false, it will be natural to inquire, 
what was the reason for inducing him to recommend the 
embargo! As I cannot suppose the worst of men to 
act. without a motive, so Mr. Jefferson must have had 
some strong one to have taken so bold a step as to im¬ 
pose the embargo, such as we have seen it in its in¬ 
tended duration (which was purposely without limi- 
tasion) and in its ruinous effect. Bead once more 
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Mr. Champagny’s letter of October 7, (while you in¬ 
dulge me in some repetitions), ami see whether the 
motives J have detailed be not manifest. 

The object of the Berlin Decree is plain—it was 
avowed by Bonaparte, viz. to cut of all trade of Ins 
subject, allies, and neutrals, with the British domi¬ 
nions, thinking by that means to ruin the commerce 
and destroy t lie power of Britain. Against, this mon¬ 
strous decree, v iolating our rights by treaty and by the 
law of nations, General Armstrong complained. In 
the answer of Mr. Chumpagny we are told, “ the De¬ 
cree of Blockade has been now issued elev en months. 
The principal powers of Europe, far from protesting 
against its prov isions have adopted them. They have 
perceived that its execution must be complete, to ren¬ 
der i) more effectual, and it has seemed easy to-recon- 
ciie these measures with the observance of treaties, 
especially at a time when the infractions by England 
of the rights of all maritime powers render their in¬ 
terests common, and tend to unite them in support of 
the same cause.” Here we find the motive for the em¬ 
bargo. The principal nations of Europe had adopted 
the decree, but to render it more effectual “ its exe¬ 
cution must be completed.” It could not be com¬ 
plete while the United States carried on their exten¬ 
sive trade—equal, if not superior, before the fatal em¬ 
bargo to that of all Europe, the British islands excepted. 
The facts to be found in Mr. Jefferson’s own official 
communications to Congress leave us at liberty to 
form no other conclusion than this—“ That he recom¬ 
mended the embargo in order to render the operation 
of the British Decree complete.” Recollect what 1 
have before mentioned (in Letter XI.) that in loss 
than three months after the date of Champagny’s let¬ 
ter, and in four days after its arrival, with the other 
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dispatches at Washington, Mr. Jefferson recom¬ 
mended the embargo. Four days (as I had occasion 
long ago to remark), gave little enough time to digest 
and mature SUCH A plan ; and that the people of 
the United States would have been shocked at an 
djien proposition to shut their ports against the Eng¬ 
lish commerce, and abandon all trade, at the com¬ 
mand, or invitation of the French Emperor; they 
would not have endured it. The measure could be 
accomplished only by an embargo—an indefinite em¬ 
bargo—and that wrapped up in the mystery which I 
have attempted, and I trust successfully to unfold. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XIII. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In my last letter I mentioned the declaration of Mr. 
John Quincey Adams, while a Senator in Congress—■ 
that the British Orders in Council of Nov. 11, 1807, 
were not only a cause, but a principal cause of the 
embargo. His words are, that they, “ stand in front 
of the real causes of the embargo*.” And again he 
says, “ These orders and the subsequent retaliating 
decrees of France and Spain [Bonaparte’s Milan 
Decree of Dec. 17, 1807, and that of Spain, its echo, 
bearing date the 3d of January following] have fur¬ 
nished the only reasons upon which I have acquiesced 
in its continuance to this day.” Here I pray it may 
be observed, that Mr. Adams, the advocate for the 


* Letter of March 31, 1808, to H. G. Otis, Esq. 
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embargo, has confirmed my statement, that the four 
papers communicated by Mr. Jefferson, when here- 
commended the embargo, did not furnish sufficient 
ground for its adoption by Congress—or rather, that 
they furnished no ground at all. For the British 
Orders in Council, and the Milan Decree, and 
the corresponding decree of Spain, furnished the 
only reasons for his acquiescing in the continuance 
of the embargo. Now as Mr. Jefferson’s four papers 
remained in force precisely as when he communicated 
them, and yet furnished no reason for continuing the 
embargo, they could have furnished no reason for ori¬ 
ginally imposing ft.—For recollect that it was “ the 
great and increasing dangers to cur vessels, seamen 
and merchandize,” shown in those papers, on which 
Mr. Jefferson professed to recommend the embargo. 
And these dangers, whatever they were, continued 
the same. 

But to return to the British Orders in Council. If, 
as Mr. Adams has asserted, “ they stood in front of 
the real causes of the embargo,” who that has wit¬ 
nessed the promptitude and e,agerness with which Mr. 
Jefferson has always seized on every fact and circum¬ 
stance to awaken and aggravate the public irritations 
against Great Britain, will believe that he would have 
been silent respecting those orders! But, says Mr. 
Adams, “ they had not been officially received:” and 
this he offers as a reason why Mr. Jefferson did not 
mention them. I ask, then, why he communicated 
the British King’s Proclamation of October 16, 1807 ? 
Had that been officially received?—No. Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son had seen it, as thousands of our citizens had seen 
it—in the common newspapers—from which he cut 
two copies, and sent one to each House of Congress, 
with his other flimsy pretences for au embargo. If 
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the mind of Mr. Jefferson was impressed with art 
idea of the dangerous nature of those orders, though 
resting' only on newspaper report: if the apprehen¬ 
sion of them really influenced his mind, as Mr. 
Adams says they influenced his, more than all the 
communicated causes of the embargo ; why should hr, 
by Ilia silence, withhold their influence from Congress 1’ 
Was it unlawful or improper that their minds should 
be influenced by a consideration which powerfully 
impressed his orvu ? If the orders in council were at 
all in his contemplation, and really constituted a mo¬ 
tive for the embargo, what objection could exist to 
his informing Congress, that such w^e the intima¬ 
tions in newspapers; and expressing his" opinion that 
they furnished an additional reason for laying an em¬ 
bargo?—The truth is, those newspaper intimations, 
if they had ever been seen by the President, were 
entirely disregarded when he recommended the em¬ 
bargo. His attention was arrested by the commu¬ 
nications he had received four days before from 
France; and his thoughts were busily employed in 
preparing for the adoption of an embargo—an em¬ 
bargo upon a novel principle—to change a temporary 
detention of our vessels at home—whicli was the uni¬ 
versal understanding of the nature of an embargo*,— 
into an unlimited suspension, or interdict of all fo¬ 
reign commerce! in reality a permanent embargof 
a thing never before heard of! but which, under the 
simple name of embargo, contributed to deceive the 
people into a belief that it was hut a temporary mea- 

« 

* While the Embargo Bill wars before the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, a motion was made, (and by a democratic member) to li¬ 
mit the continuance of the embargo to sixty days: but the mo¬ 
tion was not carried, by a majority of nearly two to one. 
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sure; and so t .9 induce their acquiescence. Even 
Mr. Adams admits that to have been the impression 
on his own mind. In his letter to Mr. Otis, he says 
—“ I have, indeed, been myself of opinion that the 
embargo must in its nature be a temporary expedient.” 
\es: and only twenty days from the passing of the 
Embargo Law, had elapsed, when Mr. Adams of¬ 
fered a resolution for the appointment of a committee 
to inquire at what period the embargo might, con¬ 
sistently with the public interest, be removed. “ But 
(says he) my resolution met no encouragement.” No . 
a new convert, and still in his novitiate, he was not 
let into all the secrets of the cabinet; from whose 
views nothing was more remote than a simple em¬ 
bargo, a temporary suspension of commerce. And 
as in voling for ihe embargo he reposed himself, with 
entire confidence, on the recommendation and' supe¬ 
rior information of the President: so afterwards, when 
his proposition in the Senate for living the time at 
which the embargo should have an end, and similar 
attempts in the House of Representatives, were re¬ 
jected, or passed by with silent coutempt; he, with 
becoming humility, acquiesced: reposing himself 
now on the superior wisdom of the majorities of the 
two Houses of Congress.—Yes: When he saw that 
the embargo had cltane/ed its nature ; that what had 
been enacted under the name of an embargo, w r as not 
an embargo, but a total, unlimited interdict of all 
commerce with foreign nations—still his candid and 
elevated mind would not descend to entertain suspi- 
cions of sinister views in the Executiv e and his leaders 
in the two Houses! The men who had uniformly op¬ 
posed all the measures deemed by his own father to 
be necessary for the safety, honour, and interest of our 
country, as well during Washington’s administration 
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as his own; and a series of artifices perseveringly 
practised, by which the people were deceived, had 
finally overturned the federal administration of our 
government: these men, it seems, had exhibited so 
much wisdom, so much patriotism, and had shown 
themselves so unambitious, so pure, so disinterested, 
in their opposition, that to suspect themi now of sinis¬ 
ter, unfair views, would be improper and dishonour¬ 
able! Yet Mr. Adams admits “ that vigilant observa¬ 
tion is at all times, and suspicion may occasionally be¬ 
come necessary, upon the conduct of men in power.” 
And of all m«p supicion should have attached to those 
who ascended to power by the steps to which I have 
so often alluded, and of which he could not have 
been ignorant. 

T presume it has been satisfactorily shown, that the 
rumoured British Orders in Council did not enter into 
Mr. Jefferson’s views in recommending the embargo. 
Perhaps it will also appear that they were not in the 
contemplation of Mr. Adams when he gave his zea¬ 
lous assent to it; although he says these orders 
“ formed to his understanding a powerful motive for 
assenting to the embargo,” and in another place, as I 
have already remarked, that “ they stand in front of 
the real causes for the embargo.” Nay, he goes fur¬ 
ther, and represents all the other causes as amounting 
to nothing. His words are—“ To argue upon the 
subject of our disputes with Britain, or upon the mo¬ 
tives of the embargo, and keep them [the Orders in 
Council] out of sight, is like laying your finger over 
the unit before a series of noughts , and then arith¬ 
metically proving that they all amount to nothing.” 
Keeping in mind these various assertions of Mr. 
Adams, concerning the British Orders in Council, 
and their powerful influence on his mind, to induce 
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him to vote for the embargo, I pray every reader to 
go back with me to view the original scene of passing 
the Embargo Bill in the Senate. This scene w as re¬ 
presented three years ago, in my correspondence with 
Governor Sullivan; who having stated to me, that 
he had a letter from my colleague, Mr. Adams, “ who 
voted lor the embargo, and still considered it a wise 
measure and a necessary one,” I was constrained, in 
my own justification, to detail his conduct on that oc¬ 
casion. I thus wrote to the Governor: 

“ In my first letter I informed your Excellency of 
the haste with which the Embargo Bill was passed 
in the Senate. I also informed you that ‘ little more 

* time was repeatedly asked, to obtain further inf or~ 

‘ motion, and to consider a measure of such moment, 

‘ of such universal concern ; but that these requests 
‘ were denied;’ and I must now' add, by no one more 
zealously than by Mr. Adams, my colleague. Hear his 
words. But even your Excellency’s strong' faith in. 
the President’s supreme wisdom may pause, while in¬ 
dependent men will be shocked at the answer of my 
colleague to those requests. ‘ The President (said he) 

* has recommended the measure on his high responsibi- 
‘ Jity : 1 would not consider : I would not deliberate : 

‘ I would act. Doubtless the President possesses such 
‘further information as will justify the measure!” 
On this extraordinary declaration I made the follow¬ 
ing remarks : “ Need I give to your Excellency any 
other proof (though other proof abounds) of blind 
confidence in our rulers? Need I give further evi¬ 
dence of the dangerous extent of executive influence? 
When the people of Massachusetts see a man of Mr. 
Adams’s acknowledged abilities and learning advanc¬ 
ing such sentiments: when they see a man of his 
know ledge of the nature of all governments, and of 

G 
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his intimate acquaintance with our own free republi¬ 
can government, and of the rights and duties of the 
legislature; especially of their right and duty to con¬ 
sider*, to deliberate, and according to their own judg¬ 
ment, independently of executive pleasure, to decide 
on every public measure: When, I say, the people 
of Massachusetts see this, will they wonder if a ma¬ 
jority in Congress should be overwhelmed by the au¬ 
thority of executive recommendation ? And had I not 
reason to be alarmed at the dangerous extent of ex¬ 
ecutive influence, which to me appeared to be leading 
the public mind, by its blind confidence, to public 
ruin ?” 

Such were my reflections in April 1808. The 
subject now requires some additional observations. 

Universal experience, as well as the highest autho¬ 
rity, assures us, that “ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” If, as Mr. Adams repre¬ 
sents, the rumoured British Orders in Council were so 
strongly impressed on his mind as to constitute the 
most powerful motive for the embargo, is it conceiv¬ 
able, can any man believe, that he (as well as the 
President and every other Member of the Senate) 
would have been absolutely silent concerning them ? 
When the embargo advocates in the Senate were 
urged to consent to a little delay, for the purpose of 
obtaining “ further information,” how could they, 
with Mr. Adams at their head, withhold their strong 
impressions, if they existed, respecting the Orders 
in Council ? The orders rested, it is true, merely on 
newspaper reports, or other unauthorized statements; 
yet Mr. Adams says, the facts respecting them were 
of all the most material, upon a fair and impartial 
examination of the expediences of the Embargo Act 
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when it passed*. Still, however, not one word was 
uttered concerning' them. Observe, moreover, that 
Mr. Adams was so far from offering- the reports con¬ 
cerning the Orders in Council as grounds for passing 
the Embargo Bill, that he even disclaimed the know¬ 
ledge of any facts other than those which the Presi- 
sident had communicated; resting the decision on his 
recommendation and the further information which, 
Mr. Adams suggested, the President might possess. 
The inevitable conclusion from these details is, that 
the British Orders in Council were not even in the 
contemplation of Mr. Adams himself, w hen he gave 
his zealous assent to the embargo. And without im¬ 
puting it to him a palpable violation of truth, his con¬ 
trary assertion may be accounted for, by the subse¬ 
quent actual appearance of the Orders in Council, 
which the administration and its partisans artfully 
blended with the original pretences for imposing the 
embargo : and the warmth of Mr. Adams’s passions, 
and his prejudices, resentments and hatred towards 
Great Britain, led him also to confound them with 
his original motives for advocating and voting for the 
embargo. 

But I must again recur to the extraordinary decla¬ 
ration of Mr. Adams, of the ground on which he 
voted for the embargo, ‘ The President (says he) 

* has recommended the measure on his high response 
“ bility: I would not consider —I would not deliberate: 

* I would ac/. Doubtless the President possesses such 
‘ further information as will justify the measure.’ 
The French Emperor has a legislative body ; but they 
frame no laws; these are prepared by his ministers, 
according to his will ; and his legislators have the 

* Letter to H. G. Otis, Esq, 

G 2 
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honour of giving their assent to them. In what does 
this practice of a despot and his slaves differ from 
the principle or sentiment formerly expressed by Mr. 
Adams in the Senate i’ It shocked even democracy 
itself in that body. “ However 1 may vote (said a 
democratic member) that is too much for me to say." 
And for my own part I view the sentiment as so ab¬ 
horrent to the principles of a free government; so 
derogatory to the character of a Member of Con¬ 
gress ; and so disgraceful to a citizen and a man, 
that I am incapable of conceiving of any counterba¬ 
lance in official honours and emoluments. An em¬ 
bassy, a judgeship, the presidency, or a throne, to an 
honourable and independent mind, would in the com¬ 
parison be “ as a drop in the bucket—and the small 
dust of the balance.” Upon the .principle advanced 
by Mr. Adams, what becomes of “ the checks and 
balances, which are the main pillars of his father’s 
great work,” on the American Constitution ? By the 
constitution of the United States, the Senate and 
House of Representatives were intended as checks on 
the acts of each other, and both as checks on the 
acts of the President. The sentiment expressed bv 
Mr. Adams resolves the whole business of legisla¬ 
tion into the will of the executive. I have been 
simple enough to suppose it to be the duty of every 
member of a legislative body, in a free government, 
to deliberate upon the matters recommended by the 
executive; to consider whether the measures proposed 
were supported by sufficient reasons, and were neces¬ 
sary or expedient for the welfare of tile state. I 
still entertain this opinion, and that an implicit re¬ 
liance on the executive; a blind adoption of his 
measures, would be a relinquishment of my independ¬ 
ence—a violation of my duty, and a surrender of 
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the rights of the people. But such old notions are now 
much out of fashion. Whoever would obtain favour 
with the ruling power, must renounce them. “ There 
is no getting along, or being any thing, without po¬ 
pularity,” was a sentiment once expressed. Mr. 
Adams will not have forgotten it. And while every 
thing which Mr. Jefferson did, pleased a majority of 
the people, the sure way to obtain popularity and 
executive favour at the same time, was to please the 
President, and support his measures. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


TETTER XIV. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

A few more observations will conclude what I 
proposed to lay before you relative to the embargo. 

If any proof in addition to those already exhibited 
were requisite to demonstrate that the British Orders 
in Council of Nov. 11, 1807, did not enter into the 
consideration of the Executive or of Congress, in im¬ 
posing the embargo, they may be found in the writ¬ 
ings of Mr. Jefferson, and the then secretary of state 
Mr. Madison. The latter on the 23d of December 
1807 (being the next day after the passing the em¬ 
bargo law) thus wrote to Mr. Pinckney, the American 
minister in London:—“ The policy and the cutises of 
the embargo are explained in the President’s mes¬ 
sage.” This message and all the papers it referred to 
were either copied or described in my No. XII.; and 
the British Orders in Council not being among them 
(as it was impossible they should be, for they had not 
then reached the United States —nor was it known 
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that such orders had been issued) nor the most distant 
hint given that such orders were in existence; it fol¬ 
lows conclusively that they were not one of the causes 
of the embargo. 

But Mr. Jefferson himself bears direct testimony 
to the same point. In his public message to Con¬ 
gress of the 2d of February 1808 (more than six 
weeks after he had recommended the embargo) he 
for the first time mentions those British Orders in 
Council, and says—“ I transmit them to Congress as 
a further proof of the increasing dangers to our na¬ 
vigation and commerce, which led to the provident 
measure of the act of the present session, laying an 
embargo on our own vessels.” Thus Mr. Jefferson, 
who certainly knew why and for what cause he re¬ 
commended the embargo, asserts in direct contradic¬ 
tion of Mr. John Quincy Adams, not that the British 
Orders in Council of November 1811, were an ori¬ 
ginal cause of the embargo, but that they were a 

further proof’’ that the embargo was a “ provident 
measure.” 

It is true, that the language of Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison afterwards assumed a somewhat diffe¬ 
rent form ; but this proves nothing but the artifice of 
these gentlemen; for having long experienced with 
what facility the mass of the people received the notions 
with which they wished them to be impressed, they 
perceived that artifice was better adapted than candour 
to the promotion of their view. I have already cited 
Mr. Madison’s words, in his letter of December 23d, 
1807, to our minister, Mr. Pinckney, in which he says, 
“ the policy and causes of the embargo are explained 
in the President’s message; but in his letter of Fe¬ 
bruary 19,'1808, after the Orders in Council had been 
received and published, he says—“ My last (that of 
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December 23d) enclosed a copy of the act of embar¬ 
go, and explained the policy of the measure ; leaving 
causes,’’ and introducing the unknown British orders 
(unknown and mithought of when the embargo was 
laid) as “ among the considerations which enforced 
it.” He adds, “ the appearance of these decrees, 
[the British Orders in Conner , has had much effect 
in reconciling all descriptions among us to the embar¬ 
go, and in fixing, in the friends of that measure, their 
attachment to its provident guardianship of our mari¬ 
time rights.” That all descriptions of our citizens 
were ever reconciled to the embargo, is not true: a. 
very large portion, from the beginning, saw in it only 
folly and mischief; and that it would be (as the event 
has proved) utterly inefficacious to procure the repeal 
of tlie French decrees and British orders: and they 
also believed, what to every candid mind I presume l 
have demonstrated, that, (as was said by a democratic 
member of Congress, when the embargo law was 
under consideration) “ the hand of Napoleon was in 
itthat it was an act of co-operation w ith the French 
Emperor in his system to destroy British commerce, 
and with it British power. 

Mr. Jefferson’s artifice was manifested in his answer 
of August 26, 1808, to the petition of the town of 
Boston against the embargo and its numerous addi¬ 
tional laws. His words are—“ the orders of Eng¬ 
land and the decrees of France and Spain existing at 
the date of these laws, are still unrepealed, as far as 
we know.” Here indeed is a tissue of deceit—a want 
of truth mixed with artifice. By saying that those 
orders and decrees existed at the date of the embargo 
laws, it is plain that Mr. Jefferson meant to convey to 
the inhabitants of Boston and through them to all 
persons who should not advert to the distinction be- 
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tween the actual existence and the knowledge in the 
United States of the existence of those orders and de¬ 
crees, the idea that the)' were the causes of the em¬ 
bargo laws : and therefore that these must he continued 
while the causes remain. But Napoleon’s Milan de¬ 
cree, reinforcing that of Berlin, though more outra¬ 
geous, was in Italy, four or five thousand miles from 
the city of Washington, on the 17th December, 
1807 ; and it was on the very next day that Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson recommended to Congress to lay an embargo ; 
and the second decree of Spain, adopting the Milan 
decree, was not issued until the 3d day of January, 
1808, twelve days after the embargo law had been 
passed! 

Among the proofs of the embargo being acceptable 
to the French Emperor, as stated in a former Let¬ 
ter, I omitted his Bayonne decree passed the 7th of 
April, 1808, directing All American vessels then in 
the ports of France, or which should thereafter go 
into those ports, to be seized ; because their naviga¬ 
ting the seas was contrary to the embargo laws of the 
United States! And thus while our own government 
pretended that the embargo was imposed to save our 
citizens and their property—not from capture by the 
English only, but from the clutches of the French 
Emperor—and to force him to revoke his Berlin and 
Milan decrees; he himself, well pleased with the 
embargo, passed another decree to enforce its exe¬ 
cution ! Are the rulers of our nation capable of blush¬ 
ing ? Or are they alike dead to the sense of shame, 
of candour, and of truth ? 

The embargo having been for three years and up¬ 
wards a subject of discussion, may now be reviewed 
with the less interest; but as it was the first signal 
co-operation (as I trust I have shewn such co-opera- 
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tion to have been the leading motive) of our govern¬ 
ment with the Emperor of France, it merited a fresh 
examination; and the more, as it was the basis of 
that system of our administration which has ever since 
harassed and now nearly ruined our commerce, and 
beggared the nation. The review was also necessary 
to the display, in one important instance, of the real 
character of Mr. Jefferson, marked, as I had said it 
was, with “ systematic hypocrisy and duplicity.” 
Facts, have also shewn that, as he gave assurance, 
Mr. Jefferson’s system of measures and Mr. Madi¬ 
son’s are the same. Mr. Jefferson’s words, in answer 
to an address from the Tammany Society of Balti¬ 
more, are these—“ The hope you express that my 
successor will continue in the same system of mea¬ 
sures, is guaranteed, as far as future circumstances 
will permit by his enlightened and zealous participa¬ 
tion in them heretofore, and by the happy pacification 
he is now effecting for ns.” This “ happy pacifica¬ 
tion” was the “ arrangement” or agreement made 
with Mr. Erskine, the British minister at Washing¬ 
ton, for the revocation of the British Orders in Coun¬ 
cil and the removal of the restrictions of our non¬ 
intercourse law as to Great Britain. “ Happy paci¬ 
fication,” Mr. Jefferson calls it, with Great Britain 
on terms which he believed the British government 
would accept: satisfied that an examination of all his 
own published statements of his negociations would 
produce the like conviction on every candid mind: 
What if, after collecting his multiplied professions 
(and they would fill some pages) of his sincere de¬ 
sires to settle all differences and establish harmony 
between the United States and Great Britain—and 
his formal instructions to adjust every thing by treaty, 
what if, after all these professions and proceedings 
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towards such an adjustment; I should show them ail 
to be insincere ? and prove, even by his own confession, 
that he did not desire any treaty with Great Britain ? 
This investigation will require more time and deli¬ 
beration than will consist with detached compositions 
for a weekly publication. 

As to Mr. Madison’s “ happy pacification,” I can¬ 
not, repress the opinion that he has no right to expect 
and did not expect its confirmation by the British 
government; and for the following reasons: 

1. Because Mr. Madison knows that a minister 
plenipotentiary, merely as such received and accre¬ 
dited by the government to w hich he is sent, has not, 
by virtue of a general letter of credence, any autho¬ 
rity to enter into any treaty or agreement containing 
stipulations to bind his nation. 

2. Because Mr. Madison knows, that besides such 
a letter of credit, a minister who lawfully enters into 
such a treaty or agreement, must be furnished with a 
full or special power for that purpose. In other 
•words, a minister must have authority to become a 
party to a treaty or agreement which shall be bind¬ 
ing on his government. 

3. Because he well knows that a foreign minister 
proposing to enter into such stipulations, ought to 
produce his full or special power; and if he does not, 
that before a treaty or agreement be made, it is the 
right and duty of the government to which the offer 
of the treaty or agreement is tendered, to demand 
not only a sight but the delivery and possession of the 
instrument containing such powers. Accordingly, 
the ministers of two governments whi> negociate and 
form treaties with each other, always exchange their 
powers, that each may have the evidence of the au¬ 
thority of the other to treat. But Mr. Madison, i» 
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laying - the case of his arrangement or treaty with 
Mr. Erskine before Congress, after the British go¬ 
vernment had disavowed and refused to confirm it, 
(because made in direct contradiction to his instruc¬ 
tions) did not pretend that any such powers were 
exhibited by or required from Mr. Erskine. Mr. 
Madison therefore had no more, nay, he had less 
right to complain of that disavowal than would an 
individual, who makes a contract with the friend of 
a third person calling himself his attorney, but pro¬ 
ducing* no power or letter of attorney for the purpose, 
having against such third person who should refuse 
to perform the contract made without his authority 
or consent. 

4. Because the part of the special instructions of 
Mr. Erskine, acknowledged to have been exhibited 
on the occasion, contained three conditions oil which 
an arrangement for the revocation of the Orders in 
Council might be made—And all these conditions 
Mr. Madison had rejected. 

5. Because the language in which the agreement 
on the part of Mr. Madison was concluded, was so 
indecorous and offensive tow ards the British govern¬ 
ment as to render its confirmation highly improbable, 
if not impossible. And Mr. Madison must be under 
one of two charges—either of ignorance of the rules 
of decorum necessary to be observed in negociations 
with a foreign government—an ignorance which nei¬ 
ther he nor any one who knows him will admit—or 
that such offensive language was studiously selected 
in ordef to defeat the agreement, and render its re¬ 
jection by the British government certain. But the 
agreement had produced a most desirable effect fa¬ 
vourable to Mr. Madison and the reigning party, in 
the then pending elections in the great state of New 
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York—and a like favourable effect on the people 
throughout the Union; on whom, consequently, the 
rejection of the agreement would produce fresh and 
streng resentments against Great Britain, accused as 
its government would be, of breach of faith, by its 
“ refusal to abide by the acts of its minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary as Mr. Madison expressed himself in his 
message of November 20, 1800, to Congress; thus 
disingenuously (and disgracefully to a person of his 
knowledge on the subject) holding tip the idea, that 
a “ minister plenipotentiary,” as such, had authority 
to make a treaty or agreement binding on his govern¬ 
ment; the contrary to which no man knows better 
than Mr. Madison. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XV. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Having given you a correct view of the embargo, 
and exhibited such facts and circumstances as prove 
beyond controversy, that it was not recommended by 
Mr. Jefferson, and under his influence passed into a 
law, for the causes he assigned, but really as a mea¬ 
sure of co-operation with the French Emperor, in 
his system for destroying the commerce, and with it 
the power of Great Britain; the subject next in course 
is the Non-Intercourse Law, which succeeded the 
embargo. But an exhibition of this measure,‘as fool¬ 
ish and absurd as to ourselves it was mischievous, 
must be postponed, while I present to your conside¬ 
ration 
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THE PROJECTED WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

Our rulers have made frequent and ample profes¬ 
sions of their impartiality towards the two great ^bel¬ 
ligerents, France and Great Britain ; and to support 
this pretension, have charged both with violating our 
neutral rights, and affected to direct their measures 
for redress equally against both. But J have show n 
the falsehood of this pretension. The embargo, par¬ 
ticularly, so well coincided with the views of the 
French Emperor, as to meet his entire approbation. 
II is minister, the due de Cadore, in his letter of Au¬ 
gust a, 1810, General Armstrong says, “ the Empe¬ 
ror applauded the embargo.” But without reciting 
the numerous instances, which I have observed during 
an attendance in Congress for the last eight years, but 
which it would take too much time to collect-and pre¬ 
sent in their just form and colour, of the manifest par¬ 
tiality of our rulers in favour of France; I assume it 
as a notorious fact, demonstrated by their general 
course of conduct.. With the multiplied proofs of 
such partiality before me, when I saw’ our rulers shut¬ 
ting their eyes to the greatest enormities, to the most 
atrocious acts of piracy, robbery and swindling prac¬ 
tised by the great Emperor against my fellow citi¬ 
zens ; while all the acts of Great Britain of which 
they complained were monstrously aggravated and 
distorted, in order to alarm and irritate the people 
against the only power which stood between us and 
subjection and slavery to France; I w as led to appre¬ 
hend it was their design to involve the United States 
in a war with Great Britain. But having since wit¬ 
nessed only a repetition of hard words, the mere swag¬ 
gering of bullies—with abundant evidences of ill-will. 
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but without any solid preparations for such a war; 
knowing also that the treasury was empty; and that 
with their mischievous interruptions and restrictions 
of commerce, the public revenues were constantly 
diminishing; knowing farther their utter dread of im¬ 
posing new taxes which would hazard or destroy their 
popularity-, and believing that a large addition to the 
old taxes, consisting wholly of duties on goods im¬ 
ported, by the temptation it would offer to smuggling, 
might rather lessen than increase the actual receipts 
of revenue : knowing, moreover, the disposition of 
the people of the United States to remain at peace. 
From all these considerations I have, for a good while 
past, been disposed to believe our rulers were really 
as unwilling as the people were averse, to engage in 
any war even with Great Britain. In the actual state 
of things, I have even considered it fortunate that the 
absurd principle of Mr. Jefferson, that, the public 
treasury ought, not to be, rich, because an accumula¬ 
tion of money might tempt the nation to go to war, was 
literally exemplified; he having so managed our pub¬ 
lic affairs as to empty the treasury, and to compel his 
successor to borrow several millions of dollars, for the 
ordinary payments and expenses of the government. 

But a late occurrence, the hostile act of Commodore 
Rodgers in his rencounter with a British sloop of 
war, has led me into a new train of thought. This 
rencounter having excited much public sensibility, and 
being, in my view, pregnant with serious conse¬ 
quences, no other subject demands such immediate 
consideration. 

The meeting of the American frigate President^ 
commanded by Commodore Rodgers, with the British 
sloop of war Little Belt, commanded by Captain 
Bingham, was doubtless accidental: but the circum- 
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stances under which the frigate sailed, as mentioned 
in the government paper at Washington, and the 
facts stated by Commodore Rodgers, in his official 
letter to the secretary of the navy, leave no roonj to 
doubt that his conduct was the result of previous 
orders from the Executive: in fact, to pursue the Bri¬ 
tish frigate Guerrier, which, not long before, had im¬ 
pressed an American citizen from one of our coasting 
vessels. Commodore Rodgers says he was fourteen 
or fifteen leagues from that part of our coast called 
Cape Henry, when a sail was discovered in the east, 
that he gave her chase and continued it for more than 
six hours, before he came up with her; the vessel 
chased, all that time endeavouring to make her es¬ 
cape; for though the commodore could not see him 
so clearly as to judge what w as her size, it is plain 
she saw the vastly superior size of her pursuer, or 
she would not have run from her. These and some 
other circumstances, which may be afterwards noticed, 
prove satisfactorily that this unwarrantable chase was 
the execution of previous orders ; w ithout which Com¬ 
modore Rodgers, as commanding a neutral-armed 
ship , w ould not have felt himself justified in making 
it. The same government paper confirms this con¬ 
clusion ; for the commodore having requested a formal 
inquiry into every part of his conduct in the case, that 
paper informs us that the President refused to grant 
his request, because he approved of the commodore’s 
conduct. This, indeed, has not been said in that 
newspaper under the hand of the President, or of the 
secretary, of the navy; because there is a possibility 
that hereafter it may be convenient to say that the 
editor made the publication without authority. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that although near a month has elapsed, we 
have heard of no inquiry. I take it for granted there 
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will be none: for if faithfully conducted, the commo¬ 
dore, for his own justification, would be obliged to 
produce his orders ; which might officially expose the 
Executive to merited censure for authorizing an act 
of rvar. 

Let us for a moment consider the act of chetsin/. 
In a time of universal peace, if vessels of the same 
or of different nations were to meet on the high seas, 
and hail each other, asking their names and of what 
nation they were, or any other civil questions, no one 
will assert that either is obliged, to answer. The not 
answering may be an evidence of churlishness; but 
the refusal to answer would not authorize the firing of 
a single shot. Just as if two citizens meeting on the 
highway, and one civilly accosting the other, is passed 
without an answer, and unnoticed—no one would 
justify the former in using his pistol or his cane to kill 
or beat the other because he was deficient in polite¬ 
ness. But when a nation is engaged in war, and 
sends out its armed vessels to cruise on the sea, the 
common highway of nations, then the right to chase, 
to hail, to require an answer, to board, and to search, 
and eventually to attack, accrues to the vessels of the 
nation at war—because they have a right to capture 
those of their enemy. For without these rights, a 
naval war would be useless—or rather could not ex¬ 
ist. The neutral armed vessel, on the contrary, seeing 
her nation is at peace with all other nations, possesses 
none of these rights—because not necessary to any 
of the objects of neutrality and peace: on the con¬ 
trary she is bound to avoid every hostile act., except 
in her own defence when unjustly attacked. When 
she meets a belligerent armed vessel, it is a duty if it 
be demanded, to make known her neutral character, 
to prevent the shedding of innocent blood, and the 
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evil* of war hazarded by a refusal to answer. As 
neutral, she has no evil or inconvenience to apprehend 
by making- her neutrality known. She has no right 
to chase, to hail and insist upon an answer, to board 
and to search, because she has no right to make a 
capture. The American frigate, then, having none 
of these rights, is responsible for all the evils conse¬ 
quent on the chase and the concealment of her neutral 
character. Commodore Rodgers assigns but one 
reason for giving chase ; and if lie had not another 
resting on special orders from our Executive, he must 
be personally responsible for the blood that has been 
spilt. The chasing of the British vessel being an un¬ 
lawful act, the killing of her crew, as the direct con¬ 
sequence. of that unlawful act, is murder. And the 
commodore’s conscience, would be ill at ease, but for 
the orders from his government, which he conceived 
himself bound to execute. 

By his own official report, it appears, that Com¬ 
modore Rodgers, on the Kith of Mav, at twenty-live 
minutes past noon, discovered a sail, when he was 
himself upwards of forty miles from Cape Henry; 
and the vessel whose sail he discovered in the east, 
from his mast-head, must have been many miles far¬ 
ther distant from our coast: that the vessel w as stand¬ 
ing tow ards him with a press of sail: that at hall-past 
one o’clock, the symmetry (or just proportions) of 
her upper sails (which were then distinguishable from 
his frigate’s deck) and her making signals, shewed 
her to be a matt of war: that fifteen minutes after¬ 
wards, the commodore hoisted his colours : when the 
other vessel finding her signals not answered, changed 
her course, and stood to the southward. 

Now we come to Commodore Rodgers’s assigned 
reason for giving chase. “ Being desirous of speak- 

IX 
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ing her , and ascertaining what she was, I now made 
sail in chase;” and he continued the chase until fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes past eight, when being distant 
from seventy to one hundred yards, says the commo¬ 
dore, “ I hailed, what ship is that ? to this inquiry, 
no answer was given, but I was hailed by her com¬ 
mander, and asked what ship is that ? Having asked 
the first question (continues the Commodore) I of 
course considered myself entitled by the common rules 
of politeness, to the first answer. After a pause of 
fifteen or twenty seconds, l reiterated my first in¬ 
quiry of what. ship is that P and before I had time to 
take the trumpet from my mouth, was answered by a 
shot.” A shot was returned from the American fri¬ 
gate, and by the Commodore’s statement, without 
orders, though just as lie was on the point of giving 
an order to fire a shot in return. And thus com¬ 
menced the action, which terminated in the killing 
and wounding of about thirty men of the crew of the 
British vessel. Such is substantially Commodore 
Rodgers’s account of the chase and the action. 

I have already noticed the rights of an armed ves¬ 
sel of a nation at war, on the high seas. She has a 
right to chase, because she is authorized to capture the 
vessel of her enemy. The commander has a right to 
hail and to require an answer, that he may avoid the 
attaching of a friend or of a neutral. If an answer 
be refused, he had a right to consider the vessel hailed 
as his enemy: and consequently to attack, and take 
her if he can, or to defend himself and prevent the 
capture of his own vessel. But, I repeat; none of 
these rights belong to an armed vessel of a neutral 
nation. And if by the refusal of the latter to answer 
and declare her neutral character, an attack ensues, 
the blame will rest wholly on the neutral. Whether 
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in the case under consideration the blame should or/* 

<finally attach to Commodore Rodgers, or to the Pre¬ 
sident and Secretary of the navy, or to all of them, 
will depend on the orders given to the Commodore. 
That his orders authorized and required the chase of 
a British armed vessel I cannot doubt. Unless fur¬ 
nished with positive evidence, I shall not be inclined 
to believe that Commodore Rodgers acted in this 
case without special orders; and the declared appro¬ 
bation of the President is an evidence that he obeyed 
the spirit of his orders. Or if he had not such special 
orders, the President by his approbation, has adopted 
and made the act his own—that is, the act of the 
United States (represented by the President) for 
which the nation is responsible, and for which an ex¬ 
planation and satisfaction will be demanded—and by 
our government refused. The grounds on "which 
I have formed and expressed this opinion, and why 
satisfaction will be refused, will be given in my next 
address. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XVI. 

ON THE PROJECTED WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In my last address I gave an account of the engage¬ 
ment between the American frigate P. evident, Com¬ 
modore R;> tgers, coui.n in le , and tire British sloop 
of war Little Belt, Captain Bingham, commando 
and the reasons on winch I pronoimc d the proceed.,gs 
on the put of die Diner can frigate unlawful, and an 
t c of tvor. I a so lem iiawl, that those proceedings 

H 2 
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originated, unquestionably, in the Orders of the Su¬ 
preme Executive Power of the United- States, for 
which they consequently are responsible—-of which an 
explanation will be required—and for which satisfac¬ 
tion will by the British government be demanded— 
and by our government refused. I am now to exhibit 
the grounds of this opinion, and particularly why sa¬ 
tisfaction being demanded will be refused. 

I again take up the official report of Commodore 
Rodgers. Ilis reasoning at the instant the action 
commenced, by a shot (as he states) from the Little 
Belt, is not a little singular, and requires particular 
notice, as indicative of the temper in which his orders 
were conceived and executed.—“ When the first shot 
Was fired (says the commodore) being under an im¬ 
pression that it might possibly have proceeded from 
accident, and without the orders of her commander, 
I had determined, at the moment, to fire only a single 
shot in return; but the immediate repetition of 
the previous unprovoked outrage induced me to 
believe, that the insult was premeditated, and that from 
our adversary being at the time as ignorant of our 
real force as I was of his, he thought this, perhaps, a 
favourable opportunity of acquiring promotion, al¬ 
though at the expence of violating our neutrality and 
insulting our flag.” 

Here I must take leave to ask a few questions. As 
the commodore’s impression w as, that the first shot 
from the Little Belt might have proceeded from acci¬ 
dent, and he was within speaking distance, why, in¬ 
stead of first asking an explanation, did he determine 
to return even a single shot? Was it the part of a 
commander possessing (as he says of himself, and I 
doubt not truly—-but he had orders which he felt him¬ 
self bound to obey) “ an humane and generous heart. 
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determined not to spill a drop of blood unnecessarily," 
to return a shot which might spill the blood of more 
than one man, when a declaration of his neutral cha ¬ 
racter, which it was his duty to have made, would 
have prevented the spilling of a single drop, and all 
the serious consequences which ensued, and the still 
more serious in prospect?—Why did the commodore 
think the firing of the first gun “ an unprovoked out¬ 
rage ?” Was it possible for Captain Bingham to 
imagine the commodore’s ship to be a neutral ? After 
having been hard chased by her for more than six 
hours; and after seeing her, when within a mile and 
a half, taking the precaution to get the weather gage, 
the position to windward the most advantageous for 
action, which (the commodore says) the commander 
of the chase (Captain Bingham), from his manoeuvres, 
during half an hour, appeared anxious to prevent; in 
a word, after observ ing the commodore’s movements 
and conduct, during six hours and a half, to be pre¬ 
cisely those of an enemy ; after hailing “ what ship 
is that?” to ascertain whether she was a friend or a 
foe, and the commodore had refused to answer; what 
other possible conclusion could Captain Bingham form, 
than that the commodore’s frigate was an enemy ? 
And by what rule of war, or of common sense, can 
the firing of a shot at an enemy be pronounced “ an 
unprovoked outrage ?” And why, because under such 
circumstances, the firing was repeated, should the com¬ 
modore “ believe the insult was premeditated?" And 
■why should the commodore imagine, that Captain 
Binghairf began the attack under the idea that it was 
“ a favourable opportunity of acquiring promotion by 
violating our neutrality and insulting our flag,” when 
Captain Bingham must necessarily have believed the 
commodore’s frigate to be an enemy? Why should 
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Captain Bingham be required to see the American stars 
in the President's flag, when the commodore statesthat 
he had never been able to see the distinctive national 
marks in the flag of the Little Belt? But although 
the commodore could not see the size and force of the 
Little Belt, it is certain that Captain Bingham saw 
clearly the formidably superior size and force ot the 
commodore’s ship, or he would not have run from her. 
For this reason, when the commodore came along side. 
Captain Bingham aimed all his shot at the spars and 
riggingof the President, in the hope, by some lucky 
shot, to disable her, and then to eft’ect her escape. And 
are the endeavours of Captain Bingham during more 
than six hours running to get away from the President, 
an evidence to the commodore’s mind, that the cap¬ 
tain was eager to attack in the hope'of acquiring lau¬ 
rels and promotion ? and “ at the expence of vio¬ 
lating - our neutrality and insulting our flag?” The 
commodore says, that when the first shot was fired (it 
being fifteen or twenty minutes past eight in the even¬ 
ing, and the two ships distant from seventy to one 
hundred yards from each other), Captain Bingham 
was as ignorant of the real force of the President, as 
the commodore was of that of the Little Belt. How 
then (upon the commodore’s ideas) should Captain 
Bingham dream of acquiring laurels and promotion 
by his attack, when it might turn out to be an attack 
on a vessel of much inferior force to his own ? The com¬ 
modore will certainly judge more correctly in his own 
case, and not expect an admiral’s flag for “ riddling” 
the little ship Little Belt, and killing and wounding 
thirty of her crew. But how are we to account for such 
strange ideas of Captain Bingham’s motives for his 
attack, gaining in a moment the possession of the 
commodore’s mind ? He declares, that “ neither hi> 
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passions nor prejudices had any agency in this affair 
and yet he’ conceived that Captain Bingham, though 
necessarily taking him tor an enemy , intended, by at¬ 
tacking him, “ to violate the neutrality and insult the 
Hag of the United States !” After the action 
was over, after the commodore had made such 
havock among the crew of the Little Belt, he again 
hailed, “What ship is that?” and then “learned, 
for the first time, that it was a ship of his Britannic 
Majesty’s.” But had the commodore no misgivings, 
no previous suspicions as to the national character of 
the ship he pursued ? If he had supposed her to be 
a French or an American ship (and none other ex¬ 
cept the British were to have been expected to be 
off'our coast) would he have given either a hard chase 
of six or seven hours, purely to (/ratify his innocent 
curiosity “ to speak her and ascertain what, she was P” 
Why should the thought have entered into his head 
that the ship he had pursued and come up with, 
meant, by the firing of a shot, to violate the neutra¬ 
lity and insult the flag of the United States, unless 
he believed her to be a British vessel of war ? Surely, 
neither the commodore nor any of his political friends 
would entertain an idea that a public ship of our 
loving friend the French Emperor would violate the 
neutrality of the United States or insult their flag, 
especially when she was afterwards to find an asylum 
in our ports. It is true, indeed, that the Emperor had 
told our rulers that they were a miserable pack— 
“ men without just political views, without honor, 
without energyand the unresenting, abject sub¬ 
mission with which they have borne this gross and 
outrageous reproach, proves, that the Emperor knew 
well their character, and that his signally contemptu- 
... -„orr e was no t misapplied. But still, this d ; d 
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not violate onr neutrality nor insult the dignity of onr 
flag-. The commodore states, that “ previously he 
had reason to feel incensed at the repeated outrages 
committed on our fag by the Brilish ships of war;” 
and I very much fear, that the readers of his own 
official report of his rencounter with the British ship 
Little Belt, will be constrained to suspect, although 
the commodore himself did not, that during the whole 
of this affair, he felt that (in pursuance of his orders) 
he was chasing and fighting a British ship of war, 
and thus avenging the “ outrages” at which he had 
been previously incensed ; and that strongly impressed 
with this idea, though not himself aware of if, the 
commodore thought that Captain Bingham likewise 
knew, or was strongly impressed with the idea, that 
the ship at which he fired belonged to the United 
States, without which impression Captain Bingham 
could not have intended to violate their neutrality and 
insult their flag. If the commodore’s own statement 
will admit of an interpretation different, from that I 
have given, I shall be very happy to see it. * But let 
us look a little further, and consider his reason for 
giving chase. 

Let it be recollected, that when first descried, the 
Little Belt was so many miles distant as to be dis¬ 
cerned only from the commodore’s mast-head, and 
standing towards him, and he, I presume, standing 
towards her: that about an hour afterwards, her 
upper sides were distinguishable from the commo¬ 
dore’s deck; when she made signals, which not being 
answered by, him, she changed her course and stood 
to the southward. Then, says the commodore, “ being- 
desirous of speaking her, and ascertaining what she 
was, 1 now made sail in chase.” And so we are to 
believe, it would seem, that merely from curiosity, to 
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apeak a vessel at a great distance from him, on the 
high .ven.syuud to learn her name and to what nation she 
belonged, the commodore gave her a six or seven 
Tiours chase, and sailed many miles out of his course 1 
for the Little Belt at some fifty miles distance from 
•our coast, ran to the southward, w hen the commodore 
gave her chase, although, according to the govern¬ 
ment newspaper, “he was ordered to put to sea im¬ 
mediately from Annapolis, and resume his former 
station, (I suppose at New York) cruising along the 
coast as before, for the purpose of guarding our 
maritime jurisdiction from violations by foreign 
cruisers.” 

The commodore, continuing his details concerning 
the vessel in sight, remarks, that “ the symmetry of 
her sails and her making signals shewed her to be a 
man of war.” But the commodore knew, that fora 
longtime before, no other than British men of war 
had visited or approached our coasts: hence must 
have arisen in his mind another violent presumption 
that the sail he discovered and to w hich he gave 
chase, was that of a British ship of war. It appears 
also l>y the first reports of the battle, at Norfolk, by 
vessels coming in and w hich had heard the firing, 
“ that but the day before Commodore Rodgers was 
spoken, inquiring for a British frigate w hich had been 
spoken not far off.” Let us now suppose that the 
commodore had commenced the chase of the Little 
Belt, so much earlier as to have come up with her 
in broad day-light ; and that showing her colours, 
the commodore had found “ to what nation she be¬ 
longed;” and that the commodore’s ship became in 
like manner known to the Little Belt; and a destruc¬ 
tive action had thus been prevented. Suppose then 
that her captain had asked the commodore why he, 
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commanding a neutral ship, had given him a six or 
seven hours chase on the high seas. Would the com¬ 
modore have felt satisfied to have answered, “ I wa^ 
desirous of speaking you and ascertaining what you 
were?” And if the British captain, indignant, as 
every man of sense and spirit must he, on receiving 
such an answer, should have told the commodore it 
was a most impertinent and unpardonable curiosity — 
could he deny the justness of the charge ? or not he 
mortified by the well-deserved reproach:* Is this 
official reason for the chase one which our adminis¬ 
tration would not feei ashamed to offer to the British 
minister shoidd he be instructed only to ask an expla¬ 
nation of this affair ? How much is it to be regretted 
than an officer whose prowess, in an honourable cause, 
would do honour to any country, should be drawn 
aside from the straight, ingenuous path his own heart 
would pursue, because the sinister views of the men 
in power, with the official right to command him, 
require it! 

I have gone into so minute an examination of Com¬ 
modore Rodgers’s letter, because, far from furnishing 
a justification ot his proceedings, it officially confirms 
the reports current at the time of his sailing • that he 
w as sent in quest of the British frigate Guerrier, to 
demand the American citizen she had impressed on 
the coast; and if his delivery were refused, to attack 
and take him by force. It was also stated at the 
same time, in the government paper at Washington, 
“ that it was well understood that the commanders of 
our public vessels were generally instructed to submit 
to no question from any foreign (really meaning any 
British) vessel, which shall wear the semblance of a 
threat, in manner or words.” And so the peace of our 
country is placed at the discretion of each of our naval 
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commanders! From the whole I infer, that in the 
case under consideration, an act of war was intended ; 
and an act of war has in fact been committed, not on 
the identical ship in contemplation, but still on a Bri¬ 
tish ship which will produce the same result. And I 
now believe it to be the object of our administration to 
bring on a war with Great Britain ; but in such a way 
as may enable them, by their own cunning and the 
experienced credulity of the people, to impress an 
opinion that Croat Britain is the aggressor, while they, 
good souls, were sincerely and earnestly seeking re¬ 
conciliation and peace. With as much brevity as 
possible J will state my reasons. 

In my letter of February 16, 1808, to Governor 
Sullivan, on the embargo, I asked these questions: 
“ Has the French Emperor declared that he will have 
no neutrals ? Has he required that our ports, like 
those of her vassal states in Europe, be shut against 
British commerce? Is the embargo a substitute, a 
milder form of compliance with that harsh demand, 
which, if exhibited in its naked aspect, the American 
spirit might yet resent?” We have since learned 
from General Armstrong’s communications to our 
Executive, that the French Emperor did declare, 
“ that the Americans should be compelled to take the 
positive character of either allies or enemies." But 
with all the baseness which Mr. Jefferson’s manage¬ 
ment has infused into Ihe American character, the 
citizens of the United States w’ere not then suffi - 
ciently degraded, in their own estimation, to receive 
patiently a plain direct proposition to shut their ports 
against British commerce. It was therefore disguised 
in the form of an embargo, an embargo which was 
calculated to produce the same effect, becatlse it had 
no limitation. But before the close of that session of 
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Congress, in which it was imposed, as no man o! 
sense out of the cabinet circle could discern any rea¬ 
son for it; and its mischievous consequences were 
clearly seen, and had began to be experienced, it was 
found necessary to .sooth the people, by holding up a 
prospect of its real repeal or suspension. This pros¬ 
pect, however, was a deceitful one, because it was 
made to rest on the future acts of France and Eng¬ 
land ; that is, on the revocation of their decrees and 
orders affecting neutral commerce. Now Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son knew that the embargo was acceptable to the 
French Emperor, who, instead of making wa v for its 
removal, would choose to rivet it on our necks; and 
Mr. Jefferson also knew, that as the British Orders in 
Council were declared to have been issued (and after 
ten months frank and open notice to the United States, 
they were unquestionably issued) only in retaliation for 
the previous French Berlin Decree ; the revocation of 
the latter must precede the revocation of the British 
Orders in Council, and then indeed the British govern¬ 
ment stood ready, and pledged itself to revoke them. 
Thus Mr Jefferson, when vested by Congress with 
power to suspend the embargo on the revocation of 
the French decrees and the British orders, knew that 
such revocation was not likely to lake place, and in 
fact has not taken place to this day. Mr. President 
Madison’s extraordinary proclamation relative to the 
French decrees to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
pressure of the embargo, however, upon ourselves was 
so severe, as to exhaust the patience of the people, and 
the government, to save thoir sinking popularity, 
changed their ground, and by an act called the non¬ 
intercourse law, gave some relief, by opening a direct 
commence with the world generally, and an indirect 
commerce with France and Great Britain and their 
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dependencies. At length this foolish and oppressive 
law also necessarily gave way, and all restraints on 
our commerce were removed. But another act put 
into the hand of the President the dangerous power, of 
reviving the restrictions of the non-intercourse law on 
certain events, of which as matters of fact he was con¬ 
stituted the sole judge. Events indeed of a nature so 
simple as to be within the competency of any man of 
common sense and common honesty to decide, whether 
they had or had not taken place : I mean the revoca¬ 
tion of the decrees and orders of France and Great 
Britain, events which have not yet happened, but 
which Mr. Madison, stepping aside from the authority 
given him by the law, proclaimed to have taken place 
in regard to Franee, when the French Emperor, whom 
Mr. Madison knew to be the most perfidious of human 
beings, had only given a declaratory prowise to revoke 
them after the 1st of November, 1810. Even Mr. 
Madison himself has not now the hardihood to say the 
French decrees are revoked. In his late answer to the 
petition of the inhabitants of New Haven, he ven¬ 
tures only to say, that “ the French government de¬ 
clared that its decrees were revoked.” He now at 
least knows that they were not revoked when on the 
2d of November, 1810, he proclaimed to the people 
of the United States and to the world, that they were 
revoked. When he issued that proclamation, he had 
no right to believe them revoked ; if for no other rea¬ 
son, yet for this, That what was called a revocation 
was to take place in future, and on conditions —on 
certain acts to be previously performed by Great Bri¬ 
tain, which Mr. Madison had abundant reason to 
know would not be performed. The French minister 
in his letter to General Armstrong, in which (to use 
the words of Mr, Madison), “ the French government 
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declared that its decrees were revoked,” thus expresses 
himself—“ I am authorized to declare to you, Sir, that 
the decrees of Berlin and Milan are revoked, and that 
after the 1st of November, they will cease to have 
effect, it being understood (bien entendu que, on con¬ 
dition or provided*), that in consequence of this de¬ 
claration, the English shall revoke their Orders in 
Council, and renounce the new principles of blockade 
which they have wished to establish.” Nothing can 
be more plain, than that before the French Emperor’s 
declared revocation could be a revocation in fact, it 
was necessary that the English, simply on that decla¬ 
ration , should first repeal their Orders in Council and 
renounce the new principles of blockade which the 
Emperor says, they wished to establish. Mr. Madison 
had abundant reason to know that the British would 
not and could not comply with these conditions pre- 
scribed by the French Emperor ; and therefore that 
his declared revocation would never become a revoca¬ 
tion in fact; and it was not the promise but the fact 
of the revocation (or of such modification of the de¬ 
crees and orders as that they shall cease to violate the 
neutral commerce of the United States) which Mr. Ma¬ 
dison was by law authorized to declare by proclamation. 
And thus this solemn and most important act of the 
Supreme Executive of the United States, appears to 
be alike destitute of legal authority and of truth. 

The President’s proclamation, and the unjust act 
of Congress which grew out of it at the close of the 
late session, called the non-importation act, cannot 


* Mr. Madison knows, as every one acquainted with the French 
language knows, that “ ban entendu que,' - by his transhuoi r n- 
dered “ it being understood/' mean on condition, or provided 
that. 
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be of long continuance. The farmers and planters 
who raise • wheat and cotton, and those who deal in 
lumber and naval stores, may for a while be satisfied 
with the vent they find for those articles in the British 
markets ; but as the American merchants are forbidden 
by that law to bring back in return any articles 
of produce or manufacture from the British domi¬ 
nions,—this one-sided traffic must soon come to an end; 
and our rulers must be aware, that the people, as after 
their much long suffering under the embargo, will 
renew their murmurs and complaints. What scheme 
then can they contemplate to l id themselves of this 
embarrassment, and at the same time to satisfy the 
Emperor of France ? and what will completely an¬ 
swer these purposes ? A war with Great Britain. 
Our “ loving” friend Napoleon declared such a war 
for us more than three years ago; but we w£re not 
then ripe for it. Now it is presumed to be practicable. 
The great commercial and agricultural state of New 
York, and Massachusetts the greatest navigating 
slate in the Union, have their governments in the 
hands of the devoted supporters of our national ad¬ 
ministration. Now then is the time to fasten upon our 
country the Napoleon-Jeffersonian system, the same 
which the French Emperor has established on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe— an entire prohibition of intercourse, 
commercial or otherwise, with Great Britain and all 
her dominions in the four quarters of the globe. A 
snug little war which may exist (not be carried on) 
without taxes or revenues will perfectly accomplish 
the object. War with Great Britain at once shuts our 
ports to her and hers to us. Such a war is the simplest 
mode imaginable to introduce and establish the perma¬ 
nent embargo. For the good people of the United 
Stales will not be so unreasonable as to complain that 
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they are. nut allowed to trade with their enemies in 
open war. 

A further developemeut of this scheme and the 
many reflections to which it will give rise (for it is a 
fruitful theme) would extend this address to too great 
a length, and must therefore he deferred. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XVII. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In a former address, I made a remark of this 
kind : That Great Britain, pressed by a war unex¬ 
ampled in the annals of the w orld—all Europe being 
leagued against her, Spain and Portugal excepted, 
which she was defending with her blood and trea¬ 
sure—was extremely unwilling to have the United 
States added to the number of her enemies : and that 
partly from a consideration of her interests, and partly 
from the just contempt her Government must have felt 
for the men who so ruinously and disgracefully admi¬ 
nistered ours (although it is impossible the British 
Government should feel for them more contempt than 
the French Emperor has expressed and dashed in 
their faces) —she shut her eyes against, or did not 
think it expedient to resent, their glaring partialities 
towards her formidable enemy, and, amid multiplied 
professions of amicable dispositions, their marked ill- 
will and injurious acts towards herself. These provo¬ 
cations on one side, and forbearance on the other, 
have served only to encourage their aggravated repe¬ 
tition; until, at length, our Government have ven- 
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lured to commit a direct act of war. I know that 
our Administration will say that the action between 
their frigate and the British sloop of war took place in 
the dark, when Commodore Rodgers could not know 
what ship he fought ; their newspaper has already 
mace their apology, or rather their justification. 
“ We understand (says the National Intelligencer) 
that the conduct of Commodore Rodgers, in repelling 
and chastising the attach so causelessly and rashly 
made on the United States frigate President, by the 
British ship of war the Little Belt,” has the appro¬ 
bation of the President of the United States. And 
therefore it was that I went into so minute an exami¬ 
nation of the Commodore’s official report of this 
affair; and I trust it has appeared that the action 
with the Little Belt was not accidental and by mis¬ 
take ; but the consequence of special orders intended 
to produce, not indeed precisely the action with the 
Little Belt, but an action with a British ship of war; 
to be brought on, how r ever, in such maimer as might 
enable them to justify it to the great majority of the 
people, whom for a series of years they had found 
ready implicitly to believe their assertions. If Com¬ 
modore Rodgers had met with the British frigate 
Guerrier, instead of the Little Belt, then he was to 
demand the impressed American, and if not deliver¬ 
ed up, to attack the Guerrier, and if successful (as 
expected, the frigate President being of force greatly 
superior to the Guerrier), then the Administration 
story would have been, that after waiting near four 
years to receive satisfaction for the attack on the 
Chesapeake, without obtaining it (although pre¬ 
vented solely by their own misconduct), they had 
now taken satisfaction for themselves. But the ac* 
tion of .the Little Belt will serve their purpose just as 

i 
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well. Connecting the long chase with the circum¬ 
stances of the action, the proceedings on the part of 
the American frigate admit of no justification. It is 
impossible that it should pass over without a demand 
on the part of Great Britain of an explanation and 
satisfaction; and as satisfaction will be refused, war 
will ensue. 

“ But what madness (it may be said) to provoke 
a war with Great Britain, when we have no fleet—no 
army—no money in the treasury—but a remnant of 
revenue from commerce, and that to be annihilated 
as soon as war takes place—without taxes, or the 
courage to impose them—and without credit to bor¬ 
row, as any government must be, which is destitute 
of funds to pay regularly the interest and ensure the 
payment of the principal!” 

These, to be sure, would present, to ordinary 
statesmen, strong and insurmountable objections to 
war, but none to our wise and economical rulers. 
Ours will be the most simple and easily conducted 
war that was ever waged since nations began to quar¬ 
rel. This will be its fashion. The want of revenue 
will make it necessary to lay up our vessels of war,' 
to rot in the warm fresh water of the Eastern Branch 
of the Potomack at Washington*. The small band 

* Four or five years ago, a gentleman who had been in our navy 
in 1798 or 99, being at Washington, went to see the Navy Yard : 
.some members of Congress were present. The gentleman made 
some observations unfavourable to it. A democratic member from 
Massachusetts too, made answer—That he preferred that place to 
•all others, because our vessels of war would no where else rot so 
soon! Another democratic member of Congress, but from a 
southern state, within two years past, thus expressed himself to 
me: “If all our trigates and armed vessels were collected toge¬ 
ther, and in flames, and by spitting I could put out the fire, I 
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of troops called the army, will necessari’y become; 
still smaller. If the States possessed of seaports 
wish to defend them, their respective legislatures 
must provide for the expence. If for want of an 
adequate defence they should be burnt—why so much 
the better. Mr. Jefferson, the enlightened oracle of 
democracy, when objecting (as he formerly did ob¬ 
ject) to the establishment of manufactures in the 
United States, and considering them as the means of 
producing the condensed population which forms 
great cities, sagely remarked, that “ the mobs 
(meaning the mass of the population) of great cities 
add just so much to the support of pure government, 
as sores do to the strength of the human body*.” 
Great cities are of course great sores; and for great 
and inveterate sores, cautery, or burning, is an effec¬ 
tual operation. The want of revenue will also pre¬ 
vent the further payment of the public debt, or even 
the interest of it, but necessity has no law. The 
Government will profess extreme regret; and satisfy 
the people (except the public creditors) by ascribing 
their inability to pay to the unjust war waged agamst 
us by Great Britain, “ whose power (as Mr, Jeffer¬ 
son -says) on the ocean is so ascendant,” as to render 
commerce, our only material source of revenue, im¬ 
practicable. Many zealous partisans of the Admi¬ 
nistration will not think any apology to be needful ; 


would not spit.” I doubt not this member will recollect uis decla¬ 
ration. I do not mention it as any reproach to him; because I en¬ 
tertain l'or him the most sincere esteem as an honest and amiable 
man. But such was reall) his way of thinking—how erroneously, 
my fellow-citizens in the commercial and navigating states will 
judge. 

* Notes on Virginia, answer to query 10. 

t 2 
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they will not hesitate to say openly, that the public 
debt is due chiefly to Englishmen—and let them lose 
it, or wait until a peace shall enable the country to ful¬ 
fil its obligations*. To the inhabitants of the sea- 

* Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, when they became Presidents 
of the United States, severally made professions of their political 
creeds, one article of which was the exact fulfilment of the na¬ 
tional engagements to pay the public creditors. But the man who 
originally opposed, and afterwards ejecrated the establishment of 
the system devised under the administration of Washington for the 
honest payment of the public debts, cannot have any love for it, 
and will therefore not grieve overmuch for the public inability to 
discharge those debts. What real regard to the public faith can 
be felt by the men who could deliberately do an act by which 
some innocent foreigners have, in effect, been defrauded of four 
hundred thousand dollars J Every body knows that Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son in the cabinet, and Mr. Madison and his other partisans in 
Congress, vehemently opposed the establishment of the bank ot 
the United States, under the pretence that it would be a violation 
of the constitution, In the cabinet Mr. Jefferson’s sophistry was 
swept away by one motion of the masterly hand of Hamilton. 
The legal bugbears which the former had conjured up and group¬ 
ed together, to alarm the pure mind of Washington, who was not 
a lawyer, were dispersed by the light of truth emitted by Hamil¬ 
ton, like a morning fog before the rising sun. This defeat was 
never forgotten by Mr. Jefferson and his partisans; and the first 
opportunity was seized to destroy the institution : and this was at 
the time when the term of the charter expired. But the United 
States originally possessed of stock in the bank to the amount of 
two millions of dollars, remained, when Mr. Jefferson became 
President of the United States, the proprietors of 2220 shares at 
400 dollars each, prime cost, amounfing to 888,000 dollars, and 
yielding an interest of more than eight per cent, a year. Not¬ 
withstanding which, in less than a year and a half (via. June 30, 
1802), when the revenues of the United States were rapidly in¬ 
creasing, and amply sufficient for the support of government and 
the regular payment of the public debts, Mr. Jefferson caused 
those shares of bank stock to be sold. The institution devised by 
Hamilton, so wisely framed, and so faithfully managed, gained 
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ports who have subsisted by trade, and to seafaring 
men, they will say. We have immense territories 
open for your reception; fine lands, which wait only 
for hands to cultivate them. To such of them as do 
not incline to emigrate into the wilderness and be¬ 
come farmers, but remain attached to commerce, 
navigation, and the fisheries, they will say, Trade is 
out of the question ; but the British merchant vessels 
monopolizing the commerce of the world, cover the 
ocean : fit out privateers—we will give you commis¬ 
sions : make your fortunes, if you can; and by your 
prizes supply the habitual wants of the people. By 
privateering too, you will show your patriotism; for 
the duties on your prize goods may furnish that quan¬ 
tity of revenue which will he indispensably necessary 
for the public officers, and pay the members of. Con¬ 
gress their wages. 

Thus it appears that for the contemplated passive 
nar , no funds will he necessary, not even our ordi¬ 
nary peace revenues. 

universal confidence, and its stock rose in price, so that a share 
which cost the United States but 400 dollars would sell for 580 
dollars, or 45 per cent, above par. Then it was that Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son ordered the shares above mentioned to be sold ; and the sales 
brought into the treasury of the United States the sum of 
1,287,000 dollars. The purchasers were Englishmen, who, by 
the dissolution of the bank of the United States, have thus lost 
400,000 dollars—or to be perfectly exact, 399,600 dollars, the 
difference between the price they paid to Mr. Jefferson for the 
United States, and the price to which the shares were reduced by 
the dissolution of the bank—or the non-renewal of its charter; 
an event which no man who regarded the public interest and the 
public faith, and still less foreigners, could have expected; but 
which the" circumstances I have stated leave no room to doubt was 
contemplated by Mr. Jefferson and company, when they sold the 
United States' shares in the bank to those Englishmen; and which 
therefore will be considered as a deliberate fraud. 
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If a war with Gre it Britain should take place, 
privateering will be the only mode of annoying on 
the part of the United States; and fortunes are al¬ 
ready enjoyed, in anticipation, to arise from the cap¬ 
tures of British vessels and merchandize. But this 
will prove a vain expectation. During a greater 
part of our revolutionary war, when Great Britain 
had to contend with the fleets of France, then pow¬ 
erful, and finally those of Holland and Spain, pri¬ 
vateering was carried on successfully ; but for the 
last year or two more fortunes were lost than gained. 
Experience had taught them a more eftectual mode 
of seeming their commerce. Our privateers and 
their prizes fell into the hands of the vigilant and 
more powerful British cruisers, and privateering 
proved a losing game. At the present time, what¬ 
ever remains of the Spanish navy is on the side of 
G reat Britain. Fleets of France and Holland have 
been destroyed, and the remnants are kept shut up in 
their harbours ; while the armed ships of Britain far 
outnumber those of the whole world beside. With 
such ample means at her command. Great Britain 
can sweep the ocean : and if she had desired the de¬ 
struction of our commerce, as carried on by our own 
vessels, which her enemies among us ("who are the 
real enemies too of our own country) pretend, she, 
long ere this time, might have destroyed it. 

I have just remarked, that in the projected war 
with Great Britain privateering will be the only 
mode of annoyance on the part bf the United States: 
but shall we not take possession of the British domi¬ 
nions on our northern arid eastern borders ? This has 
often been threatened: it is a part of the bullying 
system in regard to Great Britain; but it has never 
been seriously contemplated; rind such members of 
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Congress as I have heard mention it only made them¬ 
selves ridiculous for the grave faces assumed for the 
occasion. It was repeatedly intimated in the earlier 
part of the session which commenced in the autumn 
of 1807, after the attack on the Chesapeake, when 
Mr. Jefferson had made a great bustle about prepa¬ 
rations for a war with Great Britain. This bustle 
was kept up in Congress, which teemed with hostile 
propositions towards that power; especially when the 
special mission of Mr. Bose was known and his ar¬ 
rival expected, to make that satisfaction for the at¬ 
tack on the Chesapeake which the conduct of Mr. 
Jefferson had prevented being given in London. It 
was weakly imagined that this noise of war would 
make an impression on the mind of Mr. Rose. Ge¬ 
neral Smith, in. the Senate, said, “ If the British 
minister arrives and sees the cluvgvur of preparations 
for war, his language, possibly, and very probably 
w ill be very different from what, it will be if he finds 
us reclining on the hopes of a continuance of peace. 
Within a week I expect a resolution will ho brought, 
into one house or the other, to raise 30,000 men. I 
wish the new minister who is coming may see that 
we are prepared for war.”—Such a resolution, or a 
bill in form, was accordingly laid on our tables, and 
there, with other similar abortive projects, slept 
through the session. The conquest of Canada, I 
have said, was never seriously contemplated. The. 
southern leaders probably imagined that the threaten¬ 
ed invasion of that country might influence the Bri¬ 
tish councils to yield to the demands of our Govern¬ 
ment; and unquestionably tjjey supposed their parti¬ 
sans in the northern States would be flattered by the 
project. But the northern States may rest assured, 
that it will be the last thing attempted by their 
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southern friends, or rather masters. The men who 
now rule the United States will never willingly take 
any step which will add to the population and power 
of the northern States. And Canada being on their 
borders, would, if conquered, naturally unite with 
them, and add to their weight in the decisions of 
great national questions. 

But the folly of attempting the conquest of Canada 
would be equal to the difficulty of achieving it. 
From the British power in that quarter, we have 
nothing to apprehend: but if Canada were to fall 
into the bands of France, we should have every thing 
to fear. And if the conquest were to be made by the 
United States, the country, either by force or trea¬ 
chery, would be transferred to France. To main¬ 
tain the possession against the attempts of Great 
Britain to reconquer it, would require an army and 
expenditures, far surpassing our wjiole present mili¬ 
tary establishment. But it would be in still greater 
danger from France, whence might slip out a force 
sufficient to wrest it from our hands—if under such 
administrations as have governed us for the last ten 
years any resistance should be made. The reason 
imperiously urged by the French Government to that 
of Spain, in the year 1800, for the retrocession of 
Louisiana, was, “ that Louisiana was an ancient pos¬ 
session of France.” So was Canada: and were it 
once in our hands, its restoration to France would be 
as imperiously demanded of the United States, as 
was the province of Louisiana of Spain. And would 
such an administration as Mr. Jefferson’s or Mr. Ma¬ 
dison’s, which has so long been cringing at the feet 
of Bonaparte, resist the demand ? Certainly not. 
But let France possess herself of Canada, and then 
what additional dem&Kb would be made? The 
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northern parts of New York, the western parts of 
Pennsylvania, the State of Ohio, the territories of 
Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois, the States of Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee, the Mississippi territory, and 
the whole of Louisiana westward of the Mississippi, 
would also be in like manner demanded ; for in all 
these vast regions France once had military posts or 
settlements ; and she would claim and demand all of 
them as “ her ancient possessionsand with as good 
right as she demanded and compelled the Spanish 
Government to regrunt Louisiana. But Canada re¬ 
maining in the hands of Great Britain, she will keep 
fast shut and bolted that northern door, by which the 
French would enter and repossess her ancient territo¬ 
ries, and then, by the joint operation of intrigue, 
corruption, and .force, attempt the subjugation of the 
whole United States. Instead, therefore, of'our at¬ 
tempting the conquest of Canada, sound policy 
would require its being kept in the hands of Great 
Britain. 

But although our southern rulers will never, by con¬ 
quest or otherwise, voluntarily adtl to the strength of 
the northern section of the United States, they will 
not hesitate to increase that of the southern section, 
with or without right. Hence the measure as base as 
it was unjust, of taking possession of West Florida, 
a country to which (as I shall take occasion to show) 
we have no title, and we should not l;ave attempted, 
had not the distressed and enfeebled condition of 
Spain, oppressed and overrun by the armies of Eu¬ 
rope’s tyrant, rendered her incapable of sending thither 
an adequate military force for its protection. With 
the like unrighteous views the conquest of East Flo¬ 
rida will be undertaken; and this by the veiy men, 
who for so many year* have been raising a hue and 
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cry against Great Britain for asking the surrender, 
and on refusal for taking the Danish fleet, to prevent 
its falling (as it would immediately have fallen) into 
the hands of her implacable and formidable enemy. 
The British, at war for their existence, took from the 
Danes some twenty vessels of war, and tire rulers of 
the United States, while we are at peace with all the 
world, under a flimsy pretence of title, seize one Spa¬ 
nish province, and without even that pretence, or any 
other which will bear the light, appear to be preparing 
to seize and by force of arms to take possession of 
another. But the taking of East Florida will coin- 
cide with and render more complete, the grand object 
of the projected war with Great Britain, the putting 
an end to all commerce and intercourse with the British 
dominions, in correspondence with the French Empe¬ 
ror’s system for destroying the only power which can 
effectually controul his march to universal empire. By 
taking possession of East Florida, whose waters unite 
with those of the United States, they will prevent the 
/enewal of that traffic which during former arbitrary 
restrictions imposed by Congress on our commerce, 
was so advantageously carried on by the citizens of 
Georgia. British vessels entered the Spanish har¬ 
bours adjacent to St. Mary’s, and there received the 
cotton for which the Georgians so much wanted a 
market. 

Another most important object and effect of the 
projected war will be the cutting oft’ all supplies of 
grain, rice, flour, beef, pork, and fish from Spain 
and Portugal, for whose calamities inflicted by the 
French Emperor, our rulers manifested no sympathy ; 
but on the contrary, they and their genuine adherents 
appeared to anticipate with pleasure the subjugation 
of those countries by the universal tyrant, and which 
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has been hitherto prevented by the great and effectual 
assistance of Great Biitain. Our sagacious patriots, 
with Messrs. Jefferson and Madison at their head, 
have formerly believed that the United States, by 
withholding their supplies of provisions could produce 
a famine in the British dominions in Europe and the 
West Indies; and I do not know that experience has 
yet cured them of this folly. Be this as it may, they 
undoubtedly suppose, that Spain and Portugal, for 
several years the theatres of a most destructive war, 
ravaged by the French armies and unavoidably much 
exhausted by their brave defenders, will be incapable 
of further resistance, if supplies from the United 
States be withheld. French cruisers have already 
captured and destroyed our vessels laden with provi¬ 
sions and destined to the ports of Cadiz and Lisbon, 
and those captures as well as other the most horrible 
French outrages on our neutral rights, find zealous 
advocates among the adherents of our adminis¬ 
tration. 

Thus it appears, that a war with Great Britain is 
calculated to produce all the effects which the French 
Emperor could desire, in the full expectation that it 
will hasten her downfall, and at the same time reduce 
the United States to beggary, and leave them a de¬ 
fenceless prey to his insatiable ambition. Such sub¬ 
serviency to the views of France, of which I have in 
the course of these addresses given ample proofs, is, 
as it respects Mr. Madison in particular, now con- 
finned by Robert Smith, late secretary of state, in 
his pamphlet just published in vindication of his re¬ 
signation. And if a great majority of the people 
continue their blind confidence in their rulers, (Mr. 
Madison and his partisans, with Mr. Jefferson at 
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their head >, such will be the fatal result of the mea¬ 
sures they have planned and will pursue. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XVIII. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In my first address I anticipated the scurrility 
against me with which the vehicles of slander and 
falsehood have since teemed. And if in giving' you 
some traits of the characters of your rulers for the 
last ten _y ears, and of the leaders of democracy, my 
sole or primary view had been to hold them up as 
objects of scorn and contempt, their unprincipled ad¬ 
vocates might, with at least “ the plausible appear¬ 
ance of a probability,” have ascribed it to unjusti¬ 
fiable resentment or malice. But apart from the 
public mischiefs, the deep injuries brought upon our 
country by the misconduct of these men, they would 
not have attracted so much of my attention as to have 
drawn from me a single expression of reproach or 
censure. If their mismanagement of public affairs 
could have been ascribed to weakness, then commis- 
seration and regret that these had been intrusted to 
incompetent hands, would alone have been expressed. 
But they have been held up to your view as men of 
enlightened minds, and your two Presidents particu¬ 
larly, as political luminaries of the first magnitude, 
and patriots of the purest order. Hence they have 
received your implicit and unbounded confidence. 
And hence the evils which oppress the country. 
And hence the necessity of exhibiting these men in 
their true characters ; to convince you that they were 
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never entitled to your confidence; and that this 
must be withdrawn, or the country, even now on the 
edge of the precipice, will be plunged into an abyss 
of ruin. I will therefore proceed in my work, re¬ 
gardless of calumny, and of all the personal conse¬ 
quences of a determined opposition to fraud, decep¬ 
tion and treachery, wherever they appear, and to 
that baseness of fear and servility which, in rulers, 
may be equally fatal to the liberties and independ¬ 
ence of our country.—The subject of the following 
address will be, 

president Madison's subserviency to 

PRANCE. 

At the close of my last address 1 remarked, that 
the subsen iency of our rulers to the views of Prance, 
of winch I had indeed given ample proofs, was as it 
respected Mr. Madison in particular now confirmed 
by Mr. Smith, late Secretary of State, in the pam¬ 
phlet he had just published in vindication of his 
resignation. This attachment and devotion of Mr. 
Madison to France are of ancient date. The French 
Minister in Philadelphia, in the last years of our re¬ 
volutionary war, had acquired such an ascendancy 
in Congress (of which Mr. Madison was then a 
member) as almost to dictate the resolutions they 
should adopt, as far as they were peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to France. It was this French influence in 
Congress which procured the disgraceful instructions 
to our ministers, Messrs. Adams, Franklin, and Jay, 
“ to make the most candid and confidential commu¬ 
nications upon all subjects to the ministers of our 
generous ally, the King of France, to undertake 
nothing in the negociations for peace or truce, with¬ 
out their knowledge and concurrence, and uUmately 
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to govern themselves by their advice and opinion." 
From the fatal consequences of this absolute submis¬ 
sion to the Fvench court, the United States were 
saved by the penetration, wisdom, inflexible integrity 
and patriotism of Mr. Jay ; for Dr. Franklin was 
disposed to be governed by the instructions; and Mr. 
Adams was in Holland, until after the basis of the- 
treaty of peace, between the United States and 
Great Britain had been formed by Mr. Jay, with the 
British minister, Mr. Oswald. I have formerly 
mentioned, that when Mr. Adams arrived in Paris he 
heartly co-operated with Mr. Jay. Dr. Franklin 
also had previously concurred with Mr. Jay—after 
the latter, refusing to degrade himself and his coun¬ 
try by placing both in the power of the French 
minister, and induced the British government to 
send Mr. Oswald a new commission, empowering 
him to treat with us, not as colonies, but as the 
independent United States of America. 

But although the terms of the treaty of peace thus 
obtained were advantageous to the United States, 
perhaps beyond the expectations of the most san¬ 
guine, yet many members of Congress were extremely 
dissatisfied—because the French court was displeased 
—because the treaty had been made without the 
advice, and contrary to the interested opinion and 
wishes of the French ministers—and because our 
negociators regarded the dignity and great interests 
of their country more than instructions by which 
both were laid prostrate at the feet of the ministers 
of France. Among these partisans of France in 
the Congress of that day, no one, perhaps, was 
more conspicuous than Mr. Madison; and were 
his conduct at that time fully displayed, his servi¬ 
lity now would appear to be a continuation ol his 
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early attachment and devotion to France, at the 
expence .of the honour and the interest of his 
count ry. 

My information on the subject is to this effect: 
That there were three points for which the inde¬ 
pendent patriots of the day strenuously contended. 
First, that our independence should be considered as 
a piven point, and that Great Britain should, at the 
outset, treat with us as independent states ; it being 
considered that to enter on a negociation without this 
admission, would be to descend from the high and 
honourable ground of independence, to the former 
condition of colonies ; and also be the means of 
prolonging the war; for the direct object of our 
alliance with France being “ to maintain effectually 
the liberty, sovereignty and independence, absolute 
and unlimited, of the United States;” as soomas that 
object should be obtained—in other words, as soon 
as Great Britain should acknowledge and treat us as 
independent, the United States would have no reason, 
on their own account, to continue the war. But. 
France, und Spain, which finally became a party in 
the war, might have, and in fact had, other objects 
of their own to accomplish, by a continuance of the 
war: and therefore the French court so earnestly 
endeavoured to prevent our insisting upon the admis¬ 
sion of our independence as a preliminary to our 
commencing a negociation with Great Britain.-— 
Tw o other points were in like manner insisted on 
by the same independent patriots —our right to the 
fisheries, and our claims to boundaries, which were, 
westward as far as the Mississippi ; with the free 
navigation of that river. And a member of the Old 
Congress has stated to me, that against these most 
important claims, the French minister in Philadel- 
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phia remonstrated by memorials to Congress; that 
Mr. Madison supported these memorialsand that 
to prevent our negotiators in Paris insisting on those 
three points, the disgraceful instructions before quoted 
were ultimately given; by which they were igno- 
miniously placed under the direction and their country 
at the mercy of the French Prime Minister, the 
Count de Vergennes; and “ that when the treaty 
[of peace] admitting and securing those great points 
was received, he, [Mr. Madison] was the leader of 
the opposition in Congress to its being ratified; be¬ 
cause those points were obtained without the concur¬ 
rence and against the views of Vergennes., And that 
he [Madison] even contended that it should be sent 
back to France for the consent of Vergennes before 
the ratification.” That there was a zealous opposi¬ 
tion to. the ratification of the treaty, on the grounds 
above mentioned, is unquestionable. A vote of 
censure against Mr. Adams and Mr. Jay was not 
obtained, but conversing once on this subject, and 
mentioning a report made by the then Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Chancellor Livingston) against the 
treaty, or the conduct of the negociators, Mr. Adams 
told me that he actually received a letter of reproof 
from the Secretary; and that it was then among his 
papers at Quincy. Why the French government 
was so strenuously opposed to the concessions of the 
three points above mentioned, on the part of Great 
Britain, will hereafter be shewn. 

The same spirit of devotion, abject servility to¬ 
wards France, combined with hostility to England, 
has since been conspicuous in Mr. Madison. It was 
manifested in the virulent opposition given by him 
and his associates (doubtless having Mr. Jefferson as 
their guide > and head) to the treaty of amity and. 
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commerce with Great Britain, negociated by Mr. 
Jay in 1794. The French government afFected to 
consider it as equivalent to a treaty of alliance with 
Great Britain, to which the rights and interests of 
France were sacrificed: than which nothing was 
more unfounded and false. The same spirit is mani¬ 
fested in the whole of Mr. Madison's correspondence 
with the Secretary of State, in “ his enlightened and 
zealous participation” in Mr. Jefferson’s system of 
measures, and in his continuing to pi&$ue them since 
he succeeded in the Presidency. 

In his answer to the Tammany Society of Balti¬ 
more, dated May 25, 1809, Mr. Jefferson said, “ The 
hope you express, that my successor wdll continue in 
the same system of measures, is guaranteed, as far as 
fhture circumstances will permit, by his enlightened 
and zealous anticipation in them heretofore,' and 
by the happy pacification he is now effecting for 
ns.” This happy pacification (as I have heretofore 
remarked) was the deceitful arrangement with the 
British Minister, Mr. Erskine, for settling the affairs 
of the Chesapeake* and the revocation of the British 
Orders in Council. I called it deceitful, because 1 
believe that the offensive and insulting clause which, 
we haye understood, actually prevented its ratification 
by the King of Great Britain, was inserted on pur¬ 
pose and in full expectation that it would produce 
that effect. We now find, by the pamphlet of Mr 
Robert Smith, that the offensive clause was contrary 
to his ideas of propriety, proposed and insisted on btf 
Mr. Madison himself. 

While so ready to use offensive and insulting lan¬ 
guage to the British government; or, to use the 
words of Mr. Smith, to address to it sentiments “ not 
reconcileable to that dignified decorum which the 

K 
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comity [courtesy] of governments in their intercourse 
with each other ought to observewe have now the 
evidence of Mr. Smith, that Mr. Madison forbade the 
sending to General Armstrong even the moderate 
animadversions which he had prepared, upon the 
most insulting letter that was ever addressed by one 
government to another—the Letter of the French 
Minister, the Duke de Cadore, of February 14th, 
1810; in which, after a train of contemptuous re¬ 
proaches, he characterizes those who administer our 
government, as “ men without just political views, 
without honour, without energy.” To this grossest 
of insults Mr. Madison would not hazard expressing 
to that government the slightest resentment, or sensi¬ 
bility ; nor make the least complaint of the perfidious 
seizure of millions of American property in French 
ports: seizures whose atrocity was aggravated bj 
the groundless pretences and palpable falsehoods, by 
which the French minister attempted to justify them. 
Instead of giving scope to the just resentments which 
such a letter could not fail to excite in every inde¬ 
pendent mind ; and to the indignant language of a 
man feeling for his own honour, and for the dignity 
and interests of his country, which his duty as Chief 
Magistrate imperiously required him to assert and 
maintain, he contented himself with a pitiful, evasive 
paragraph inserted by his special direction, in a letter 
from Mr. Smith to General Armstrong, his Minister 
to the French Court. Here it is ;—“ As the John 
Adams is daily expected, and as your further commu¬ 
nications by her will better enable me to adapt to the 
actual state of our affairs with the French Govern¬ 
ment, the observations proper to be made in relation 
to. tlieir seizure of our property and to the Letter of 
the Duke of Cadore of the 14th February, it is by 
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the President deemed expedient not to make, at this 
time, any such animadversions. I cannot, however, 
forbear informing - you, that a high indignation is felt 
by the President, as well as by the public, at this act 
of violence on our property, and at the outrage, both 
in the language and the matter, of the Letter of the 
Duke de Cadore, so justly pourtrayed in your note to 

him of the 10th of March.”-This para- 

praph I call evasive, because, by postponing the strong 
and dignitied remonstrance and demand of reparation 
which the insult and injury required to be instantly 
made, it was evidently intended by this coarse, 
finally to omit doing either. And why, seeing Mr. 
Madison was not insensible to the insult and injury, 
would he put oft" for a moment, and finally omit (as 
from Mr. Smith’s statement we are authorized to 
conclude he has omitted) to vindicate the honour of 
our government and the rights of our plundered 
citizens? To what can such ignominious .subser¬ 
viency to France, such unspeakable baseness and ser ¬ 
vility be ascribed ? To w hat, but a pusillanimity 
which utterly disqualifies him for the high station he 
occupies—or a treachery which demands his im¬ 
peachment and removal ? Who that is not alike 
base or treacherous, or both, can approve this con¬ 
duct, and support and praise such a man ? Who not 
alike contemptible can withhold his contempt. 

The character of the seizure of American property 
above referred to demands a special consideration. 
The robberies and piracies committed by the orders 
of the French Emperor, and the instances of his 
wanton destruction of our vessels and their cargoes, 
by burning and sinking them on the high seas, (an 
outrage which the gentle Mr. Madison calls “ the. 
most distressing of all the modes by which the heili- 

K 2 
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g-erents exert force contrary to right”) have been so 
numerous and for so long time familiar to us, they 
have ceased to excite surprise, and almost to rouse 
resentment. 

On the 1st of March, 1809, when the Jeftersonian- 
Napoleon Embargo—(the delight of the French 
Emperor—the object of scorn and contempt to 
England—and to ourselves only terrible and ruinous) 
-—had been fourteen months in operation; our rulers, 
convinced of itv in efficacy in regard to Great Britain, 
and dreadingrtne consequences of popular discontents, 
which had rapidly increased; yet too proud to ac¬ 
knowledge the foHy of the measure, sought a retreat 
in the Non-Intercourse Law —a law which forbade 
all commercial intercourse with Great Britain and 
Ireland, their colonies or dependencies, and with 
France and her colonies or dependencies, or with any 
place in possession of either; while it opened the 
doors of commerce to all the world beside. And to 
render this prohibition complete, it was enacted, 
that all vessels sailing under the flag of Great Britain 
or France, which, after the 20th of May 1809, should 
enter the ports of the United, States, should he seized 
and condemned. But it was known to our rulers, 
while mey affected, in the terms of the law, still 
absolutely to restrain our commerce with those two 
powers, that they would receive indirectly all the 
supplies they could desire from the United States, 
and that by the usual management in trade we 
should receive from them such of their products and 
manufactures as should be very necessary for us. In 
words this measure wore the appearance of equality 
and impartiality towards the two belligerents; but 
like every other measure of the kind, it was equal 
and impartial only in appearance . France had no 
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merchant vessels to enter our ports—Great Britain 
had many; and it was against Great Britain exclu¬ 
sively that this prohibition was calculated to bear. 
Further, the “ dependencies” of Great Britain were 
her colonies and conquests over which she exercised 
direct and positive dominion. France possessed some 
similar “ dependencies.” But she had also other 
dependencies, of greater extent and importance— 
countries and states which she had conquered, or by 
fraud and violence had seized, whose immediate 
rulers were kings, appointed by the French Emperor 
himself. Such were Spain, Naples and Holland; 
countries which our Executive rulers chose, in viola¬ 
tion of the truth of facts known to them and the 
world, to consider and treat as independent states, 
while their pageapt kings implicitly obeyed their 
creator, Bonaparte, and decreed justice or injustice 
at his will. But this very cunning contrivance, to 
favour France (for that I believe was its object more 
than to enlarge the sphere of our commerce) by 
facilitating the introduction of all the supplies it 
needed, and which the United States could furnish, 
proved to our merchants a snare in which were sur¬ 
prized and caught, some millions of their property— 
never to be set free. For after the lapse of a year (to 
wit, on the 28d of March, 1810) the French Emperor 
at Rambouillet, issued a Decree, founded on this 
Non-intercourse Law, ordering to be seized and sold 
all American vessels which had entered or should enter 
the ports of France and her dependencies after the 
20th of May 1809. And the French Minister, the 
Duke de Cadore, assigned to General Armstrong 
the provisions of the Non-intercourse Law, and the 
manner of its execution by our Executive as the 
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Emperor’s reasons for his Rambouillet Decree. He 
says, 

“ The Emperor had applauded the general Em¬ 
bargo”-“ The act of the 1 st of March has raised 

the embargo, and substituted for it a measure the 
most injurious to the interests of France. This act, 
of which the Emperor knew nothing until very lately, 
interdicted to American vessels the commerce of 
France, at the time it authorized that to Spain, 
Naples, and Holland ; that is to say, to the countries 
under French influence: [in other words, the de¬ 
pendencies of France] and denounced confiscation 
against all French vessels which should enter the 
ports of America. Reprisal was a right, and com¬ 
manded by the dignity of France.” See the Duke 
de Cadore’s Letter of August 5, 1810, to General 
Armstrong. In a former letter, (that of February 
14, 1810,) the Duke had told General Armstrong, 
“ That as soon as his Majesty was informed of this 
measure [the Non-intercourse Law of March l, 
1809,] he considered himself bound to other reprisals 
on American vessels not only in his territory, but 
likewise in the countries which are under French 
influence . In the ports of Holland, of Spain, of 
Italy, of Naples, American vessels have been seized, 
because the Americans have seized French vessels.” 
The nature of reprisal is well known, and was em¬ 
phatically expressed to General Armstrong on this 
occasion: “ If you [the United States] confiscate 
French property under the Law of Non-intereourse, 
they will confiscate your property under their Ram¬ 
bouillet Decree.” 

I am well aware that the reasons assigned by the 
French Minister for the Rambouillet Decree are but 
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fstl.se pretences. Lying formal , organized lying 
is a part, of the French Emperor’s system of govern¬ 
ment, as the plunder of American “ commerce is 
within the scopg,of his policy.”* But those who still 
affect to believe in his promises—who, like the Pre¬ 
sident and Congress of the United States, pass laws 
and issue proclamations founded on the promises and 
declarations of the Emperor Napoleon, whose open 
v iolation of the law of nations and of his treaty with 
the U nited States, Mr. Madison had himself publicly 
stated; whose utter disregard of truth, whose perfidy 
and complicated crimes can in modern times find no 
parallel, and which have been manifest to them and 
to the work!—such men, 1 say, who have had the 
evidence of his falsehood and perfidy before their 
eyes—evidence received and read by the President, 
and by him laid before Congress: such men cannot 
consistently object to the Emperor’s iniquitous per¬ 
version of their own acts, and offering them as rea¬ 
sons for his robberies; for they still continue to 
trust him. 


* “ The most extraordinary phenomenon ever known-a 

moral prodigy unexampled in the history of mankind, is now ex¬ 
hibited in France. I mean the regular, systematic, elaborate 
organization of falsehood, as the basis of the government, and 
the soul of all its public acts. “ Faber’s Sketches of the Internal 
State of France, quoted in the American Review for April, 1811.” 

At the close of my seventh address, without having then seen 
this number of the American Review, and without having adverted 
to any conformity of principles in government in the Chief of the 
French Empire, and the late Chief of the United States, I remark¬ 
ed, “ That Mr. Jefferson had learned with what facility a nation 
might be deceived. And that so conformable was his practice to 
this idea, it was manifested in so many of his acts— Deception. 
might be considered as the operative principle of his udminis. 
tuition,” 
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Among the papers laid by the President before 
Congress at the commencement of the .last session, 
was a letter of July 5, 1810, confirming what had 
been said in his letter of June 5th from Mr. Secretary 
Smith to General Armstrong, in which is the follow¬ 
ing passage : “ As has been hitherto stated to you, a 
satisfactory provision for restoring the property lately 
surprized and seized [under the Rambouillet Decree] 
by the order or at the instance of the French govern¬ 
ment, must be combined with a repeal of the French 
edicts, with a view to a non-intercourse with Great 
Britain ; such a provision , being an indispensable 
evidence of the just purpose of France towards the 
United States.” But notwithstanding this determi¬ 
nation of the President on the 5th of June and July, 
without any restoration of the property so surprized 
and seized, and without any provision for such resto¬ 
ration ; nay, after a positive declaration by the 
French government that it was taken as a reprisal, 
and that “ the law of reprisal must govern that is, 
absolute confiscation. Notwithstanding all this, and 
w ithout an actual repeal of the French Decrees, and 
only upon the declaration of the most faithless of 
human beings, that those Decrees w ould be repealed 
on certain conditions, one of which (the previous re¬ 
vocation of the British Orders in Council) it remain¬ 
ed exclusively with the British Government to per¬ 
form, but which Mr. Madison knew would not be 
performed (because as early as the 31st of August, 
1810, the British Secretary of State wrote to our 
Minister in London, that before such revocation of 
the Orders in Council could take place “ the Repeal 

•General Armstrong's Letter of September 10, 1810, to Mr, 
Secretary Smith. 
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of the French Decrees must actually have taken 
effect ")—notwithstanding all these things, Mr. Ma¬ 
dison issued his proclamation declaring that “ the 
Edicts of France violating the neutral commerce of 
the United States had (on the 1st of November last) 
been so revoked as to cease to have that effect!” 
Th us proclaiming to the United States and to the 
world as a fact, what he did not know to be a fact; 
on the contrary, what the official evidence in his 
possession required him to believe was not a fact; 
and in proclaiming which, as a fact, he must know¬ 
ingly have disregarded the essential provision of the 
law of congress under which he professed to act, 
and from which alone could be derived the authority 
to declare the Non-intercourse Law to be revived 
against Great Britain. 

Let us now see in what manner Mr. Madison gives 
to Congress information of the atrocious Rambouiilet. 
Decree, by which millions of American property 
have been seized and confiscated. Having men¬ 
tioned the (pretended) revocation of the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, he says, “ It would have well ac¬ 
corded with the conciliatory views indicated by this 
proceeding on the part of France, to have extended 
them to all the grounds of just complaint w hich now 
remain unadjusted with the United States. It was 
particularly anticipated that, as a further evidence of 
just disposition towards them, restoration would have 
been immediately made of the property of our citi¬ 
zens seized under a misapplication of the principle 
of reprisals, combined with a mis-eonstruction of the 
law of the United States. This expectation has not 
been fulfilled.”* So gentle and so mild is the Pre- 


Message to Congress, December 5,1810. 
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sident, of the United States in giving to Congress 
information of this flagitious act of the French Em¬ 
peror ; when, if he had felt as a man, as an intie- 
pendent citizen, much more if he had possessed any 
consciousness of the duty, with the honest resolution 
to perform it, of the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, charged with the preservation and defence of 
their dignity, and Of the rights and interests of their 
citizens—he would have burned with indignation in 
reciting this abominable robbery, and the false and 
insulting pretences upon which it was committed. 
But did Mr. Madison veally “ anticipate” and “ ex¬ 
pect” the restoration of the millions of American pro¬ 
perty seized and confiscated under the Ramboudiet 
Decree ? If he did, then his childish credulity de¬ 
monstrates his utter incapacity to manage the affairs 
of the nation. If he did not anticipate and expect that 
restoration, then he is chargeable with the most de¬ 
testable vice in a solemn address to Congress—an 
address too at the opening of the session, when full 
and precise information of the state of the great affairs 
of the nation is particularly expected, and it is the 
President’s constitutional duty to render. On the 
1st of March, 1809, Congress, for injuries alleged to 
have been received from France and Great Britain, 
continue a law forbidding American vessels to enter 
their ports, and pass a law (the Non-intercourse La w) 
to exclude from our ports the merchant vessels of 
those two nations; and giving eighty days notice of 
this exclusion, declare that if after that time any of 
them enter the ports of the United States, they shall 
be seized and confiscated. What was the conduct 
of Great Britain on this occasion ? Her vessels con¬ 
form to the laws, and abstain from coming to our 
ports. Neither do any French merchant vessels 
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♦niter our ports— none were expected to enter—they 
have no' merchant vessels which cross the Atlantic. 
At length the law expires by its own limitation, and 
many of our vessels are tak«n and carried in, or vo¬ 
luntarily enter the ports of France and her depen¬ 
dencies : that is of Holland and Naples, of Italy and 
such of the ports of Spain as were in the possession of 
France. But vastly greater numbers of our vessels 
enter the British ports. What treatment do they re¬ 
ceive from the two nations ? In all the British 
dominions they are perfectly safe. They sell and 
buy with perfect freedom, and come away when they 
please. In France and her dependent states they 
are seized and confiscated. But mark the singular 
perfidy and flagrant injustice of the French Emperor. 
The Non-intercourse Law was published in the Ame¬ 
rican newspapers which are sent to France. • General 
Armstrong, “ with sufficient promptitude,” (as he in¬ 
forms us) delivers an official copy of the law to the 
French Government. A whole year or more elapses 
without any complaint against the law. Then the 
Emperor secretly passes a Decree (the Rambouillet 
Decree of March 23d, 1810) to take effect—not sixty 
or eighty days after it should be made public—but 
from the 20th of May 1809, ten months before the 
Decree was made! ordering all American vessels 
which after the 20th of May had entered or should 
enter the ports of his empire, or of his colonies, or of 
the countries occupied by his arms, to be seized and 
sold. And in order to enlarge the sphere of this hor¬ 
rible outrage, to draw more vessels within his grasp, 
the Emperor keeps the Decree in his pocket until 
the 14th May, 1810, when it is published in his news¬ 
papers and this appears to have been the first notice 
obtained of it by the American Minister at his court! 
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The Emperor had previously prepared to spring his 
net. Four commissioners were sent to Holland to 
take possession of the American property to be found 
there ; while his royal brothers and agents were doing 
the same thing in Spain, Italy, and Naples. This 
whole scene of unequalled perfidy, treachery, and 
iniquity, was communicated to our executive by 
General Armstrong, in his Letter of May 24th, 1810. 
And yet with the full knowledge of all this, Mr. 
Madison lias the audacity to inform Congress, that 
he “ anticipated” and “expected” the property thus 
perfidiously, treacherously, and iniquitously seized, 
confiscated and sold, would be restored, as an evi¬ 
dence of the Just disposition of the French Emperor 
towards the United States! What could induce Mr. 
Madison, in the exercise of one of his most solemn 
nd important duties to make to Congress, to the 
ation and to the world, a declaration which, on a 
>ew of the facts and circumstances here stated, must 
evidently appear to be unfounded and false ? The 
nswer to this question, with additional reflections, 
;;iil appear in my next address. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


LETTER XIX. 

FELLOW CITIZENS, 

In my last" address, I exhibited the perfidious, 
treacherous, and iniquitous character of the seizure 
and confiscation of a multitude of American vessels 
and cargoes by the French Emperor, in France, 
Spain, Holland, Italy and Naples, under the pre- 
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tence of retaliating for some provisions of the Non-in¬ 
tercourse Law of March 1st, 1809, a law approved 
by Mr. Jefferson among the last acts of his adminis¬ 
tration. I stated, from Mr. Madison’s own commu¬ 
nications to Congress the Declaration of the French 
Government, that this seizure “ being an act of re¬ 
prisal, the law of reprisal must govern”,,—that is, an 
irrevocable condemnation of the property. Mr. Mad- 
dison knew also, by past events, that the restoration 
of property so seized and confiscated, was hopeless; 
and particularly for a reason formerly given him in 
another case, by General Armstrong; That the 
amount of property at that time seized mas so great, 
as alone to render hopeless all attempts at saving it. 
Mr. Madison, as well as every other man of infor¬ 
mation in the United States, well knows that the right 
and the wrong, in any case, is never a question with 
the French Emperor ; but merely what he should get 
or lose by any of his acts. Notwithstanding all which, 
Mr. Madison dared to inform Congress, that he had 

anticipated” and “ expected” the property so seized, 
by an act of retaliation, and to a vast amount, would 
be restored*! What could induce hint to make this 

* We are just now informed, that the French Emperor has or¬ 
dered to be released sixteen American vessels which had volunta¬ 
rily entered the French ports since the 1st of November, 1810, 
on which day, as President Madison had declared, the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees had been repealed.' On the faith of this Pro¬ 
clamation, unwarranted by law and unsupported by fact, a small 
number of (chiefly, if not wholly, small vessels,) ventured to enter 
the ports of France. These the French Emperor caused to be 
seized ; and after holding them for many months under seques¬ 
tration, he has been graciously pleased to restore them to the 
consignees, with permission to sell their cargoes, but obliging 
them, after paying enormous duties on them, to take, in return, 
two thirds of the proceeds of the sales in French silks / Such is 
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declaration, which from the face and circumstances 
exhibited in the preceding number must evidently ap¬ 
pear to be unfounded and false, I am now to inquire 
and explain. 

It will be recollected that I have represented Mr. 
Jefferson and his leading partisans, who have risen to 
power by deceiving the people, as having seized upon 
their general prejudices in favour of France and 
against England (prejudices which were the result 
of our revolutionary war) as the surest means of ac¬ 
quiring popularity. While France, under the name 
of a Republic, appeared to be struggling in a ter¬ 
rible revolution, to establish a free government, she 
enjoyed the good wishes of all the people of the 
United States: men of all parties joined in bidding 
her God’s speed. Some few there were, indeed, who, 
wise by the lesson of history, or in their own profound 
reflections, saw nothing in the French revolution 
which could lead to so happy a conclusion. They 
foretold, and we see their predictions verified, that it 
would end in a military despotism. These wise men 
wished to check the extravagant enthusiasm of the 
people, so far as to keep the United States safe from 
the whirlwind of that revolution. And under the 
powerful influence of Washington this was happily 
effected. Our state of neutrality was proclaimed, and 

the freedom and such are the advantages of our trade with France! 
And what has the Emperor in view, in this wonderful indulgence 1 
The fishermen of Marblehead, where the Emperor appears to have 
very numerous friends, perfectly understand the old proverb— 
To throw in a mackarel to catch a cod. The above small number 
of small vessels, seized without any pretence of justice, have been 
set at liberty to tempt a greater number of larger size to come 
within the reach of his hook and the sweep of bis net. 
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by our government its duties were then impartially 
performed. This neutral system, justified by our 
rights as an independent nation, and called for by our 
interests, proved obnoxious to a multitude of our ci¬ 
tizens, whose violent prejudices rendering them blind 
to all the enormities of the actors in the French revo¬ 
lution, they clamoured against their own government, 
because it Was not infected with enthusiasm wild as 
their own ; and its members and supporters were re¬ 
viled as monarchists, aristocrats, and enemies to re¬ 
publican government. These unfounded reproaches 
artfully raised and industriously circulated by ambi¬ 
tious demagogues, were used as powerful means to 
undermine and overturn the federal administration. 
Hitherto, the opposers of the government had been 
known as anti-federalists, because from the beginning 
they had opposed, and endeavoured to prevent the 
adoption of the present federal constitution of the 
United States, which now they profess so much to ad¬ 
mire. Exposed to just reproach as anti-federalists, 
that "is, as enemies to that bond of union, by means 
of which, under the administration of federalists, our 
country had risen from poverty and insignificance, to 
wealth, importance and dignity ; those men artfully 
rid themselves of that unpopular name, and assumed 
that of republicans ; and falling in with and flatter¬ 
ing the people in their extravagant admiration of the 
new “ sister republic” of France, succeeded in mak¬ 
ing them believe that they were exclusively patriots 
and staunch friends to republican government ; and 
with tb.s cant they continued to deceive the people. 
That ibis deception should continue while France 
continued to call itself a republic, is not very wonder- 
tlu—i ? y •tin's, mistaken for realities, influence a 
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large portion of mankind. But under that imposing 
name, Franco was governed by a succession of ruth¬ 
less tyrants, „ haughty, unprincipled, unjust, tramp¬ 
ling on the rights of independent nations, violating 
treaties, and committing atrocious piracies on the 
high seas. Their conduct towards the United States, 
more especially in the years 1796, 1797, and 1798, 
furnished but too abundant proofs of the truth of this 
change. Yet France was still the favourite of our 
exclusive patriots and republicans; her rulers boasted 
of them as her partisans and friends; ahcf it is certain 
that among them, amidst her unexampled insults and 
injuries to the United States, she always found apo¬ 
logists and advocates. Still she called herself a re¬ 
public ; and in that name overturned all the repub¬ 
lics oh earth, eibept our own, which was saved 
wholly by our distance beyond, the reach of her arm. 
The tyranny at home of tqpe' republican rulers has 
been surpassed only by the iron despotism of the 
arch enemy of mankind, the Imperial Napoleon. 
Yet, in this height of tyranny, these republican 
rulers professed, like some of their American bre¬ 
thren, to adore the people. “ The sovereign people” 
was for ever in their mouths; and the people, dupes 
to this flattery, fancied they were free. What was 
their “ sovereignty” and their “ freedom” may be,, 
understood by the following fact. Mr. Monroe (now 
Secretary of State) on his return from France, where 
as American minister he had resided about two years, 
came to Philadelphia. In conversing with him on 
the state of France and the condition of the people, 
he made to me this striking remark—“ The people 
are nothing, and the government every thing." If the 
French people (atid Mr,. Monroe had the best oppor- 
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tunities to know and judge of their condition) were at 
that time “ nothing,” how much “ less than nothing,” 
are they now ? Then the magic charm of the word 
republic, a name so dear to Americans, though in 
France an empty shade, furnished some apology for 
their attachment to that country; but now, when 
even the name is^ banished, when nothing is more 
odious, nothing more detestable in the eyes of her 
imperial master, than republican government; when 
too, all the atrocious robberies, piracies, and insults 
committed by her self-called republican rulers, are re¬ 
peated, and with aggravations, by her single despot : 
how is the continued devotion of our rulers and their 
followers to France to be accounted for ? Chiefly otr 
the ground which I have stated. ,?|?lly cherishing and 
animating the prejudices of the people in her favour, 
and exasperating theiljlhtipathies to England, the 
leaders rose to power;’*'and by persevering in the 
use of the same means, they retain it: and now and 
then faintly intimating, as in a whisper, that some of 
the Emperor's decrees are not Just; and, a few, the 
better to conceal their subserviency, and gain to 
themselves the character of independence, will even 
venture, occasionally, to call him a tyrant: with which 
his Imperial Majesty will not be offended, while they 
continue faithfully to serve him. For the seizure and 
confiscation of American vessels under his Rambouil- 
let Decree^—an act of such distinguished atrocity, 
such a shameless violation of the most obvious rules 
of justice, as demonstrate the Emperor’s utter con* 
tempt for the opinion of the world, as well as for the 
fuleraof the American Republic,,Mr. Madison made 
the kindest apology imaginable: “ The property of 
our citizens (says he) w*a seized under a tntsappHctt- 

L 
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lion of the principle of reprisals, combined with a 
misconstruction of the law of the United States!” 
when Mr. Madison, perfectly acquainted with the 
nature and character of the seizure (of which in my 
last address I gave a description) knew it to be an 
act of sheer, deliberate villany! that the principle of 
reprisal had nothing to do with it; and that the law 
was so plain as to be incapable of misconstruction, 
in relation to this point. Besides, if the law had 
appeared in any respect uncertain and doubtful, 
there was an intelligent American Minister on the 
spot to explain it, if a right understanding of it had 
been desired. But such an understanding, a correct 
construction of the law was not desired. A glaringly 
false construction alone could furnish the Emperor 
with his shameless pretence for the seizure. These 
considerations with those exhibited in the preceding 
address, show, that it was impossible for Mr. Ma¬ 
dison to “ anticipate” or “ expect” the restoration of 
the property. Why then did he hazard the making 
of such a declaration to Congress? On the founda¬ 
tion-principle formerly mentioned, and repeated, with 
some illustrations in this address— the maintenance of 
the prejudices of the people in favour of France , as 
the essential means of maintaining in power the party 
of which he is at least tlte ostensible head,- A full 
and faithful' display of the nature and effect of the 
Rambouillet Decree, would naturally and necessarily 
have led him* to detail the multitude of other acts of 
France, alike unjust, insulting and injurious, to the 
United States, and their citizens. This, , if the 
people continue under the delusion in which he, with 
his predecessor and their coadjutors had involved 
them, would have destroyed his popularity. If such 
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a "display by the President of the United States served 
to open the eyes of the people, they, thus made sen¬ 
sible of the deceptions which had been practised upon 1 
them by the same leaders, would have cast them off.-' 
and the cause of democracy might have been ruined. 
Such a display, therefore, of wholesome truths, by 
Mr. Madison, was not to be expected. Besides, it 
would have contradicted the course, and been sub¬ 
versive of the predilections of his whole life, in rela¬ 
tion to France. But there was also an immediate 
object which forbade such a display: it would have 
deprived him of all apology for accepting the decla¬ 
ration of a conditional an A future, instead of an actual 
repeal of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and thereby 
have depx-ived him of & pretence for reviving the Non¬ 
intercourse Law against Great Britain. An adjust¬ 
ment of our differences with Great Britain must ’not 
take place. The rulers of republican France, by in¬ 
trigues, by threats, by bribery, endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent any amicable treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain; any treaty which, by enlarging 
and securing our own commerce, would also benefit 
her’s ; and thus pave the way for that return of good 
will and confidence between the two nations, which 
should add to the prosperity of both; and when one 
was fortunately made (that of 1794), France omitted 
no means to defeat it. And when foiled in this at¬ 
tempt, and afterwards in the choice of a President 
(Mr. Adams, and not Mr. Jefferson, being elected) 
she let loose and gave greater scope to her piratical 
cruizers, “ to fleece us of our property [as Joel Bar- 
low said, and he was then in Paris] to a sufficient 
degree to bring us to our feeling in the only nerve in 
which it was presumed our sensibility lay, which w$is 

’ ■ g2 
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* ?bur pecuniary interest By “ bringing- us to our 
feeling,” Mr. Barlow meant inducing the submission 
of the government of the United States to France, 
like many of the powers of Europe, whose cases she 
cited as examples for us to follow. Fortunately the 
minds of the great majority of the American people 
at that time remained alive to national insults and 
injuries. Resistance took place of the expected sub* 
mission. The French Government was .brought to 
its senses, and abandoned its impudent pretensions 
and claims. How this high and honourable ground 
was lost to the United States, may be the subject of 
ftiture observation. That season of dignity, spirit 
and independence passed away ; and that of submis¬ 
sion followed, with all the evils we now experience in 
its train. 

I have mentioned bribery as one of the means used 
by France to gain and establish an influence in the 
United States; and I have done it on the following 
grounds: 

1. The notorious profligacy of the French Govern¬ 
ment (to say nothing of what existed under its 
former monarchy) evinced by its uniform conduct 
from an early period of the Revolution. The official 
documents under our own Government, under the 
hands of our Envoys Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, 
attest that profligacy. Doubtless there are some 
persons who, to gain an important point, would offer 
a bribe, who would disdain to receive One. The Go¬ 
vernment of France had no scruples of this sort. The 
Directory, by their minister of corruption Talley¬ 
rand,’ had the consummate baseness and impudence 

• Mr. Barlow's letter ©f March 1,1798, to the late A. Baldwin, 
Esq, 
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to demand of our Envoys a douceur (in English a 
bribe) of fifty thousand pounds sterling, (upwards of 
two hundred and twenty thousand dollars) for the 
pockets of four of them; the fifth Director, Merlin, 
who had held the office of Minister of Justice, being 
paid by the owners of privateers, [for being the 
minister of iniquity in directing the decisions of the 
prize courts, condemning American vessels and their 
cargoes.] And this bribe they were informed was 
only the customary tribute in diplomatic affairs! 
And even this douceur was not to procure the acknow¬ 
ledgment of our Envoys in the character of public 
Ministers—but only permission for them to stay in 
Paris, where those insolent tyrants kept their court. 

2. The confidential friend and agent of Talleyrand 
in this business,.(whose information Talleyrand told 
Mr. Gerry was’just, and always might be relied on) 
in addition to the douceur of fifty thousand pounds, 
earnestly pressed for a loan to the French Republic 
of many millions of dollars ; to have made which 
would have been a violation of our duty as a neutral 
nation, and urged various other unwarrantable and 
insolent demands of the French Government; en¬ 
forcing them by threats of its vengeance on failure of 
their compliance. Our Envoys remaining firm and 
invincible, the confidential agent said to them—• 
“ Perhaps you believe that in returning and exposing 
to your countrymen the unreasonableness of the de¬ 
mands of this Government, you will unite them in re¬ 
sistance to those demands: you are mistaken: you 
ought to know that the diplomatic skill of France, 
and the means she possesses in your country, are suffi¬ 
cient to enable her, with the aid of the Frehph party 
in. America, to throw the blame which will attend the 
rupture of the ne^ociations on the federalists, as 
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you term yourselves, but on the British party, as 
France terms you; and you may assure yourselves 
this will be done.” 

'3. The testimony of Fauchet, the Minister of 
France to the United States, in his famous letter of 
October 31, 1794 ; the tii^e of the great insurrection 
in the western part of Pennsylvania, familiarly 
known by the name of the Whisky Insurrection. Re¬ 
ferring 1 to certain overtures which had been made to 
him by one of the exclusive patriots (whom he named), 
and which he had before communicated to his Go¬ 
vernment, Fauchet says, “ Thus with some thousands 
of dollars the republic could have decided on civil 
war or peace. Thus the consciences of the pretended 
patriots of America have already their prices."* 

4. The notorious treachery of many officers, civil 
and military, of the countries which have been over¬ 
run by the arms of France ; andv^hose treason can 
be ascribed to no cause but the distribution of French 
gold, or the dehisive promises of elevation to higher 
employments and dignities, as in the case o( Godoy, 
the Prince of Peace, who betrayed Spain into the 
hands of Bonaparte; or to both these causes. Ac¬ 
cordingly the opinion is general, that this sort of cor¬ 
ruption has been the efficient pioneer to the French 
armies, and opened their way, to conquest. 

5. The open avow al of the fact by a French agent, 
at the time that Adet (the successor of Fauchet) was 
the French Minister in Philadelphia. This agent 
was Mr. Letombe, the Consul General of the French 
republic, a person well known to great numbers of 

i ■ 

* “ Ains avec 'queiquc milliers de dollars la Republique aurait 
decide sat la guerre civile ou sur la paix. Ains les consciences des 
pretend us patriots en Amerique out deja’un tarif!” 

Fauchtfs French original. 
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my fellow .citizens, as Well as to me. Letombe had 
previously been French Consul at Boston; had lived 
some years in the United States, and was doubtless 
much better informed concerning them than the 
Minister Adet. Washington was then President of 
the United States, and probably Letombe perceived 
that the time had not arrived for France, by her in¬ 
trigues and bribery to gain an effectual ascendancy in 
the councils of our nation. Letombe accordingly 
mentioned the fact in a tone of complaint and vexa¬ 
tion. It was to a very intelligent and respectable 
gentleman of my acquaintance, to whom Letombe 
said, “ that Mr. Adet had foolishly thrown away a 
great deal of money, in bribing Members of Congress, 
although they (Letombe and the Minister) were put 
to much difficulty in raising it; and that they had 
at great loss to the French Republic in the negocia- 
tion, procured eighty or ninety thousand dollars at 
Boston.” I quote from my memorandum made at 
the time the information was given to me. Mr. 
Adet’s Mission to the United States terminated near 
the close of the year 1796. Since that time the 
French Government has found less difficulty in pro¬ 
curing money. The plunder of the world and the 
mines qf Mexico and Peru have been open to them. 
Eighteen months ago I received satisfactory infor¬ 
mation that the Frenchman who was then Bona¬ 
parte’s Consul General in Philadelphia, had in the 
course of one year received about a rnillion of dollars, 
for which the French Government could have no 
legitimate use in the United States; because it then 
neither derived nor needed any supplies from the 
United States. 

The evidences of corruption, of falsehood, of hypo¬ 
crisy and deceit, in the men whose official or per- 
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sonal means and influence have for many years given 
a direction to the public sentiment, and managed 
the affairs of the United States, it has been necessary 
to exhibit to the view of my fellow citizens; because 
the only hope of political salvation rested on the 
public conviction that those men did not deserve the 
confidence of the nation. This exposure was antici¬ 
pated with regret; because (as I early remarked) 
“ in exposing them I should unavoidably expose the 
nakedness of my country ; when, if compatible with 
truth, 1 would infinitely rather speak the praises of 
both.” More remains to be told. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


FINIS. 


-t. G, Barbara, Printer, Skinner Street, London, 
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STATEMENT. 


T HE high price of bullion, and the state 
of our paper currency, have lor some 
time past been-subjects of gn vgeneral 
interest, and have given rise to much 
controversy, both in public and in pri¬ 
vate. They have been so ably and ela* 
borately discussed, in several late publi¬ 
cations, that it is with diffidence and he 
sitation I presume to offer any further 
observations on these matters. It was 
the pamphlet of Mr. Ricardo, entitled, 
“The high price of Bullion a proof of 
the depreciation of Bank Notes,” which 
first called my attention seriously to the 
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subject. I saw it in London, in the month 
of April last. It appeared to me such a 
paradox, so directly contrary to my own 
ideas, and so opposed to the common 
sense and general experience of every 
man, that has a bank note in his pocket, 
that f had at that time made a few me¬ 
morandums, with some intention of con¬ 
troverting this gentleman’s arguments. 
Other i >cations, s however, intervened, 
and tli fjy were l^i d,aside,\ until I was re¬ 
minded of them by the publication of 
the “ Report of the Select Clommittee of 
the House of Commons on the high price 
of Gold Bullion, See.” and on perusing it, 
I observed that the majority of the mem¬ 
bers seemed fully to assent to the hypo 

r 

thesis of Mr, Ricardo, and,, by their ques¬ 
tions t,o the fitnesses examined, appeared 

i 

anxious to prove the truth of it. The 
publication of Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet 
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soon followed. He was one of the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, and in his indivi¬ 
dual capacity as an author, argues logi¬ 
cally and ably on the same side of the 
question; and I should almost be afraid 
of venturing any thing in opposition to 
such a work, did I npt perceive, that the 
superb edifice rests the whole of its 
weight on one srhgle point, hot very 
firm, and by the removal of vijhich, it 
must fall to the ground in a moment. 
Of other publications, I know no more 
than what I see stated in the last Month¬ 
ly Review (October,) and the authors of 
that judicious and elegaht journal take 
the same side. 

It is therefore with extreme caption 

; 

that any man should venture to oppose 
such accumulated authority. I will not 
pretend to quote or to criticize any p&r- 
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ticular passages, but confine my observa¬ 
tions to the general doctrine ol these 
authors—that our paper currency, or in 

other words, the promissory notes of the 
* 

Bank of England, are depreciated,—an 
opinion which, if it has not already, 
may caused some alarm through the 
country. > I do not, however, apprehend, 
that such an alarm can spread very far. 
People h'ho read these sort of pamph¬ 
lets, and think, or fancy they think, 
deeply on the subject, pretend to see 
cause for uneasiness; but the generality 
of the good people of England will never 
believe, so long as they find a bank note 
of one pound to be worth twenty shillings, 
that it is depreciated, in spite of all the ab¬ 
stract and philosophical reasoning to per¬ 
suade them to the contrary. In this they 
shew; their accustomed plain and good 
sense; for itisfnostincontrovertibly true, 
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(the fact admitted,) that there can be no 
depreciation #eal or imaginary*, for the 
moment a depreciation takes place, let the 
cause he what it may, it must, and will 
shew itself in thisrway and no other. - A 
one pound note would in thisc^se, first, 
perhaps, be received for nineteen shil¬ 
lings, then for fifteen shillings, and so on. 
But such a want of credit, I think, cannot 
possibly arise, so long as we possess any 
tiling like a free constitution, (and the 
actions of those who govern us are sub¬ 
ject to investigation and inquiry. 

* « 

• Suspicions have been abundantly set 
forth, of the conduct of the Bank Direc¬ 
tors; of their connivance with his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, and thus issuing a su¬ 
perabundant quantity Of their paper, to 
supply the wants of government. I am 
not prepared to deny that such ah opera- 
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tion may, have occasionally,taken place, 
to a certain small amount'; noram I pre¬ 
pared Jo justify them, however rare, or 
however small the accommodation, so 
granted, may have, befen; -and I hesitate 
not jp say, that it was , a deviation from 
their duty, were it only for single 
j£| 00G. I applaudfhowp^i^eir pru¬ 
dence and discretion in noFn^ving gone 
farther; so for as applause is due; but I 
a|ft bolt} to say, that neither the King's 
ministers dare to ash, nor the Bank Di- 
i rectors grant* an accommodation oi this 
kind, to any great extent. 

• • Let us suppose, however, for a mo¬ 
ment, that* the *restraints on our govern¬ 
ment were so far relaxed as to be merely 
nominal; the parliament so entirely Un¬ 
der the influence of the crown," as that its 
debates^ were disregarded; and thu peo- 
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pie so debased and supine* as neither to 
ask for, or think of reform ; and that in 
such a situation a minister, befog in im¬ 
mediate want of so enormous a sum of 
money as to be afraid of publicly apply¬ 
ing to parliament, lor fear of rousing the 

slumbering lion, prevails upon the Bank 

% 

Directors to fabricate for him, ten> mil¬ 
lions of their notes, which might not be 
perceived: this being squandered away, 
he asks*for ten millions more ; he would 
soon arrive at the point where the super¬ 
abundance must become sensible. . From 
thence the twenty shillings’ note would 
drop to nineteen, anti so, step by step, 
until it came to ten, or five, or even one 
shilling ; but our nominal or imaginary 
pound sterling, with its aliquot parts, in 
which we keep our accounts, would re¬ 
main unaltered; it would hOl#the saute 
relative value with respect to gold, sil- 
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ver, copper,''corn, sbgar, or any othei 
commodity 



vernor, ithd Deputy Governor of the 
Bank, that so long as their notes are in 
demand, and they do not issue them, ex 
tept in exchange for something #hich 
represents actual’property, and is con¬ 
vertible" into it, Wltfiih a stated period, 
they na^%o oh without apprehension 
to the most unlimited Amount, it is 
when paper money has been fabricated 
without value having been received for 
it, that it becomes soon depreciated, and 
more "or less gradual according to circum- 
stahdfe, and at last, in all cases, if not 
redeemed, must descend to its original 

« ^ , p* 

nothingness.* 

If it is really true, 5 that the notes of 
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the Bank of England are depreciated, 
there must be something essentially dif¬ 
ferent in our paper currency from that jn 
any other country within my recollec¬ 
tion; for the paper first invented in North 
America, at the commencement of the 

■ * , '* ' ‘i 

dispute with the parent state, retained 
its nominal value for a very short time; 
a considerable discount was openly al¬ 
lowed upon it, which rapidly increased, 
till at length 1000 dollars of Jthe paper 
would not purchase the value of a dinner. 
Exactly tjie same thing happened in 
France during the revolution; assignats 
were soon subject to a discount, which 
increased till they were absolutely worth 
nothing at all. Still, however, the ima- 

* v 

ginary money of the country, li vises, sojus, 
and deniers, continued the same; they 
bore the same relative value with respect 
to all othe^commodities; paper alcme^as 
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at first depreciated, lost its credit, and at 
length became,of no value,* The same 
thidg has happened in Spain, and in Por¬ 
tugal ; tfie vales reales in the former 
county have, forjnany years past, been 
at-a very high discount, fluctuating ac¬ 
cording political circumstances; but 
* 

the reales and maravedies, in which their 


accounts are kept, have suffered no vari¬ 
ation : and it is precisely the same thing 
in Portugal, as will be shewn hereafter. 
But, befbre discussing farther this subject 


of paper currency, I will relate what 1 
recollect, of the trade in bullion. 


I first became acquainted with the 


Lisbon trade in "17 7 2. During this and 
the fosur. following years I resided in Lon¬ 
don, 4»d received considerable quantities 


of gold bar, gold dust, and coin, from 


Lisbon. I generally took it with my own 
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hands from the bullion offiee, and fre¬ 
quently attended the refinery ojf Messrs. 
Cox and Co. to see the* dost fuelled. 

* 4 

Towards >frhe*end of the year 1776 I 

y 

went to Lisbon* where i staid fill 1801. 
During the first eighteen years of this 
period, | was id the habit of purchasing 
large quantities of gold bar and dust, 
and exported it to England in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s packets and ships of war. This 
was brought from the Brazils, clandes¬ 
tinely, but it was dot^e without much 
apparent risk, nor was there any great 

secrecy observed in the purchase of it at 

* 

Lisbon: it seems as if it had been known 
to, but winked at by, the government. 
From the very nature of thitfWjde* it is 
impossible to procure any exact account; 
butfas the greater portion of. it went to 
the bullion office, the statement of what 
was received there might be a good ap- 
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proximaticta: not however having even 
that to refer to, I will try to make the 

1 t \ i - ? (:'.v >./•; • • 1 


best computation in my power. 
1 * J 


The five Lisbon packets, stationed at 

v i f < t 

FUmouth, made, upon ajn average, to- 

* W V A { 

gether twenty-two voyages annually; 

* 

perhaps four or five ships of w ar called 
at Lisbon in the course of a year, and 
brought gold *to England ; some was also 
“brought bjy merchant ships ; and I should 
think that, reckoning thirty voyages at 


£30,0t)0 each, taking bullion and coin, 
*' > * 
w^ould be the utmost amount of the gold 


imported into England from Lisbon, in 
the twenty years, between 17 72 and 1792; 
and, according to the best information 1 
could obtain at that time, and my general 

t i' r 

idea of the trade, it was the chief supply 

fs f * 

. at Europe received of this precious 

ll *’<*«. * J.r < , - 

metal. Soon alter the last-mentioned 
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period, the quantity of gold at the Lisbon 

market began sensibly to diminish ; it 

continued to fall off gradually. It was 

reduced to a mere trifle fof some years 

before the emigration of the Prince Re- 

gent and the government, and since that 

epoclv the supply from thence has ceased 
♦ * 

totally and entirely. 

■/ r 

V 

Gold, it may be presumed, was brought 
to England from Africa, fronri our first 
communication with that country; the 

very name of our-late current coin the 

✓ 

¥ 

Guinea seems to denote, and to prove 
it. I would compute the quantity, for a 
great many years back, to have been of 
the value of £200,000 1 annually: a small 
quantity I understand is, or was occa¬ 
sionally, brought from the East Indies. 
The next source of supply is from Spanish 

h l » *' ** 1 $' 

America. I do not recollect having ever 



heard that' ally considerable quantity was 
imported into England from thence^ 
either through our West 4 Indies, or direct 
from Spain, during the above-mentioned 
twenty yekrs from 1712 to 1792’,* but 
on inquiry I am informed, that for the 
last fifteen yeans the quantity brought, 
principally through Jamaica, has been 
considerable, and may be fairly computed 
of the annual amount of *£700,000. 

" ’ I 

I have Supposed, that the whole quan- 
tity of gold imported* into Europe came 
through England, which may not be 
strictly correct*, for i flfcbllect, that the 
French merchant ships trading between 
Havre de Grace and Lisbon, used occa¬ 
sionally to cariy a few hundred pieces of 
coin direct from 4he-iatter to the former 

^ i - i * * 

port, » The French ’ships trading t<f the 
coast pL Africa” may have carried a small 
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quantity of gold dust from tint conti¬ 
nent to France. The Dutch traders to 
Africa, as also their East Indiamen* may 
likewise have conveyed a small quantity 
of gold to Europe. It may however, I 
think, be fairly computed, that the whole 
importation from the other three quarters 
of the globe nev£r could, nor did exceed, 
the value of two millions of pounds 
sterling annually. 

♦ i 

\ 

History informs us, tha| the. gold 
mines in Brazil became sensibly produc¬ 
tive about the commencement, of the 
reign of king John V. of Portugal; and I 
imagine they arrived at their greatest 
fertility towards the close of that reign, 
between the years 1740 and 1 7,50, fori 
have often heard, soon after I went to 
Lisbon, the old merchants, both Portu- 
gueze and English, describe that period 
as the golden age of the country. 



We will jiqw take a cursory, view of 
the other side of the account, and Q0 
deaypur, though perhaps very vaguely, 
to attain an approximation of, the quan¬ 
tity^!' |his metal consumed or made use 
of during the same period. Gold trinkets 
anck ornaments, ol' every description, • 
haVf been .worn by men and women 
from time immemorial. The Roman Ca¬ 
tholic churches throughout Europe w’ere 

adorned With a ^profusion of gilding; 

* 

gold.watcljes w^ere made in considerable 
numbers in Paris, Gencya^-and some 
in London 1 gold snulf-^es- were iso 
highly in vog^e ; and most.of the courts. 
of princes^ and many, of,nobility, 

. <r 

had gold services on, their tables, and 
goIfl dressing-boxes on their, toilets. Still 
I tbink^ that from abuqt, the year 17 20 
to 1750, the production of the mines 
w as fully equal to tire consumption, and 
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probably the quantity of this precious 
metal in Europe may have been on the 
increase; but at or about that time the 
thing is reversed; the quantity has been 
gradually decreasing, and for the last few 
years very rapidly indeed. It has been 
already shewn, that the supply from the 
Brazil mines has ceased altogether ; and 
supposing that the other sources conti¬ 
nued as they were, they cannot exceed 
the value of one million sterling per ann. 
Now an eminent and ingenious watch¬ 
maker, resident in this place, informs me, 
that during his apprenticeship, his master 
had seldom orders for more than two gold 
watches at a time; but that the manufac¬ 
ture of gold watches in this country has 
of late so rapidly increased, that he him¬ 
self, for several years past, has seldom 
had less than a hundred and fifty in a 
progressive state towards finishing; and 



that his annual consumption of standard 
gold for the cases only is one thousand 
one hundred ounces; and he thinks it 
may fairly be computed, that this quan¬ 
tity is about one-hundredth part of that 
used for the same purpose throughout 
the kingdom ; thus making an aggregate, 
in one article only, of near the value of 
half a million sterling. If we consider 
that a manufactory of the same kind is 
carrying on extensively, and probably 
with the same increase, at Paris, at Ge- 
neva, and many other cities, and that 
the manufacture of trinkets, ornaments, 
and gilding is going forwards, in a 
greater or less degree, throughout Eu¬ 
rope, however low the quantity con¬ 
sumed in each place may be computed, 
there surely cannot be a doubt upon any 
person’s mind, .that it far, very far, ex¬ 
ceeds the quantity of late years produced 
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by all the mines in J fhe woHcl. It was, 
perhaps, about the year ! 790, that the 
scarcity Hrst began to be perceived. In 
1 797 it became so evident, that the go¬ 
vernment was under the necessity of 
restricting the Bank from paying away 
any more gold, the price being then 
about eighty-three shillings per ounce. 
It was called a temporary measure, and 
supposed to be occasioned by the eircurh- 
stances of the war. This was the general 
opinion, and I really believe, that neither 
the Bank Directors, nor the government 
itself, kniew any better. But the true 
and real cause was the actual scarcity of 
the metal, and the virtual effect of the 
measure was, that of changing the circu¬ 
lating medium of the country from gold 
to paper, and thus relinquishing the 
metallic circulation to the general mar¬ 
ket of Europe; and it has been gradually 

c 2 
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taken away, a small part, perhaps, for 
the circulation of other countries, but 
chiefly for the use of the manufacturers 
throughout Europe. 

Had our government not taken this 
step, but, in place of it, allowed the 
value of guineas to have followed the 
market price of gold, the metal must 
have ri,sen much higher than it has done 
hitherto; a guinea at this time would 
probably have been worth thirty shil¬ 
lings or upwards of our nominal cur¬ 
rency, and an ounce of gold upwards of 
£@6. But this is merely a guess—the ad¬ 
vance might have been greater, for it is 
not easy to imagine the extent to which 
people will go for a showy and fashion¬ 
able trinket; and I am persuaded, there 
is not a man, who wears a gold watch, to 
whom it is not indifferent, whether the 
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case of it cost £5 per ounce, or £10 per 
ounce. 

In the foregoing calculation of the 
quantity of gold consumed in the world, 
no account is taken of the wear of coins,” 
which is not inconsiderable. Add to 
this, the actual loss of the metal, wdiich 
could not have been trifling, in France, 
during the first, years of the revolution, 
when there was really a scramble for it. 
Every man got possession of the largest 
quantity that he could, as being a mate¬ 
rial of the greatest value, and the smallest 
bulk. Doubtless many of those persons 
buried it for safety deep in the ground, 
and afterwards lost their lives without di¬ 
vulging the secret. 

No small portion of the metal, also, 
must be for ever hidden at the bottom of 
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the ocean, in consequence of shipwrecks, 
and of vessels having foundered, or been 
burnt at sea, within the last fifteen years. 
I am sensible that on the other side, some 
allowance ought to be made for the quan¬ 
tity of old gold, re-melted and converted 
into new articles; but which, from what I 
can learn, bears a very small proportion 
to that made use of from bars and foreign 
coin: and indeed, from the enumerations 
of the various modes of consumptibn, they 
so vastly exceed the actual import, that no 
reasonable calculation of this kind can 
bring them to an equality. 

Had our government, at the time it 
restricted the Bank from paying gold, 
been aware of the real state of the case, 
and at the same time had had the reso¬ 
lution, I may say, magnanimity, to pro¬ 
cure the repeal of afl the prohibitory 
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and penal laws relating to our gold coin, 
it would have greatly tended to shew the 
matter in its clear and proper light; and 
it might have saved all the trouble and 
expenee of the late publications, and 
particularly the question, See. stated and 
examined by Mr. Huskisson, whose hy¬ 
pothesis, as I have before intimated, 
seems to rest solely on this point, which 
ought, and, I.think, must, in a very 
short time, be entirely taken away. He 
says, that the standard price of our gold 
coinage is fixed by law at 3. 17s. 10£d. 
per ounce. 1 would ask, where is the 
authority that can fix the standard value 
of any one thing upon the fa£e of this 
earth ? Things have value relative to 
each other, but no power can subject 
all the others to an arbitrary value of 
any one of their fellow things. What 
king, or what nation, it was that first 
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thought of fixing a standard value upon 
its money, it is not here necessary to 
inquire, but almost all the nations of 
the world have fallen into the same 
error, and it has until now been ac¬ 
quiesced in by the generality of mankind. 
The reason is plain. The supply of the 
two precious metals, gold and silver, 
having been nearly equal to the demand, 
the value of them continued almost sta¬ 
tionary for a long series of years, there¬ 
fore nobody doubted the propriety of 
thus fixing a standard, and the right was 
perhaps never questioned. But the prin¬ 
ciple was just as. erroneous, applied to 
this metal, as if to any other commodity 
whatever. It is in reality as vain as the 
attempts of the French government, in 
the early part of the revolution, to fix 
a maximum and a minimum upon corn, 
and other articles of provision. The 
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difference is, that in the one case it re¬ 
quired only the space of a market day 
to prove the futility of the attempt, and 
in the other, a series of years. But what 
else is this fixing of a standard, than 
making a law of maximum for one par¬ 
ticular metal or commodity; for after all 
it is merely referred to our true and only 
standard, pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The law says, it shall be worth no more, 
nor no less, than £3. J 7s. UOfd. per 
ounce; but, the people say, it shall he 
worth more, and they prevail: and if 
in place of mines being exhausted, an 
inexhaustible new one had been dis¬ 
covered, the people would have said it 
shall be worth less, the price would 
have fallen in spite of the law, and-our 
pounds, shillings, and pence, remained 
in statu quo. 
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The present state of things removes 
the delusion, and proves that these two 
celebrated metals can have no more value, 
commonly called intrinsic, than a bushel 
of corn, or a cwt. of sugar, and that they 
will be sold for no less, nor letch any 
more, than the market price of the day, 
regulated by their respective scarcity* or 
abundance, although a hundred laws 
were made to prevent it. . 

I 

Gold has been called the most precious 
of metals, and I am not disposed to dis¬ 
pute its pretensions: it is, however, uni¬ 
versally admitted, not to be the most 
useful, and the purposes to which it is 
applied are chiefly for splendor and 
ostentation. But mankind seem to have 
attached to it an idea of something su¬ 
pernatural, and such has been the anxious 
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desire, the pride, amongst nations, ! to 
hold it in possession, that there is hardly 
one that has not freely opened its gates to 
the admission, and rigorously prohibited 
the exportation of it, by the mbst positive 
laws, and under the severest penalties. 
Even the Portugueze, though proprietors 
of the mines, and therefore obviously 
their interest to produce as much, and 
sell as much, as possible, have fallen into 
this error. The Spaniards too, 'as owners 
of the mines of the less valuable metal, 
silver, are guilty of the same egregious 
mistake. *As well might4.he Emperor of 
Germany have prohibited the exportation 
of quicksilver, Sweden its metals, or our 
own legislature forbid us sending abroad 
our iron, our copper, or our tin. 

All the writers on political economy 
have likewise drawn a line of demarca- 
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lion between these two metals and all 

> ' If 

the other productions of the earth, and 
have called them distinctively the balance 
of trade, as if a balance paid over in 
these two metals was of more intrinsic 
value than if it had been paid in iron, 
in copper, or in corn. It never can be 
supposed, that any nation will continue 
long to send to another nation a larger 
amount of commodities than it receives, 
or expects to receive, within a limited 
time. It is said tjhat the balance of trade 
• is in favour of a country when the 
amount of commodities entered outwards 
at its custom-houses, is greater than those 
entered inwards, and a conclusion is 
drawn, that the balance has been re¬ 
ceived in gold and silver; but this can 
never be ascertained, the exportation in 
most countries being absolutely prohi¬ 
bited. It might be difficult to keep an 
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exact account under any circumstances, 
but these laws have rendered it quite 
impossible, and throw a mystery over a 
transaction that would, otherwise, be 
as plain as any other operation of com¬ 
merce. 

In our public documents a pompous 
statement is set forth, of the magnitude 

of our exports compared with the im- 

( 

ports. If the balance had been brought 
into the country in gold and silver, we 
might have lined the inside of our pa¬ 
laces, perhaps shod our horses, and ’tired 
our chariot wheels, with these brilliant 
materials! But in those statements lhave 
never observed any allowance for the 
numerous captures of our ships by the 
enemy, or of the losses by accidents at sea, 
all of which are insured in England, and 
consequently become an absolute annihi- 
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lation of so much property belonging to 
the country, and should be deducted 
from the balance. Add to this, the ini' 
mense loss upon our late exportations to 
the North of Europe and South America, 
by which so many of our merchants 
have lately been ruined. These, if taken 
together, and fairly calculated, would, I 
apprehend, nearly, if not totally, absorb 
this pompous, but delusive balance: 

i 

Nations inay, and I think ought, to 
fix in the most permanent manner pos¬ 
sible a standard weight, and a standard 
measure, and if they could communicate 
with each other, and make these stan¬ 
dards universal, it would be a vast con¬ 
venience to the whole of mankind ; but, 
as I said before, they cannot fix a stan¬ 
dard value upon any thing: the attempt 
is vain and foolish; it is a contradiction 
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in terms, and incompatible with the 
general order of nature. 

\ 

If I am right in this assertion, what 
then, I may be asked, are we to make 
use of as money? What are we to do 
for a circulating medium? I answer, 
go on as you are; your circulating me¬ 
dium is merely imaginary; you have no 
such thing as .pounds in actual existence, 
but you have an ideal pound, with its 
aliquot parts, in which you keep your 
accounts, and which avoids the incon¬ 
venience of absolute barter, and fully 
answers the purpose. It would be of no 
consequence were we to give those pounds 
any other denomination, or even if we 
made use of figures without giving them 
any other name than one, two, three, 
&c. Let us suppose, that metal never 
had, and was not now, made use of as 
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money, and I have a pound of tea, and 
wish to exchange it with my next door 
neighbour for a pound of sugar; hut 
according to the market price of these 
two articles, one pound of tea is equal 
to five pounds of sugar. 1 receive from 
him the pound of sugar, and a bit of 
paper, with the number four, and his 
mark upon it, and the account is settled. 


So long as he, continues my neighbour, 
and is solvent, his mark is sufficient, 


and I can pay it to another neighbour lor 
a commodity worth four, relation had to 
the other two. But men change their 


places of abode; in their general traffic 
some gain, others lose, and many become 
insolvent. Aware of this, 1 am not so 


well satisfied with the mark of an indi¬ 


vidual, as 1 should be with the stain]) of 
a company of opulent men, whose office 
is fixed and permanent. Thus we may 
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imagine the origin of bank and bankers’ 
notes, and if any man is doubtful of the 
solvency of this paper, and wishes to 
keep bis property in as small a compass 
as possible, let him purchase gold; he 
will still find it in the market at the 
market price, and it appears to me a 
promising speculation. This is the plain 
ground-work of our paper circulation, 

. and so long as the authority of govern¬ 
ment, and, the solvency of the Bank, and 
the general credit of bankers, continue, 
the machine goes smoothly round. 

* 

Still, however, it must be admitted, 
that the system is not fixed upon a basis 
absolutely immoveable. The successlul 
invasion of a savage enemy, the total 
overthrow of the government, the plun¬ 
der and destruction of the Bank itself, 
with the dispersion of the directors and 

D 
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their officers, would certainly cause a 
most dreadful confusion, and incalculable 
inconvenience, to all ranks of people, 
particularly amongst the middling classes. 
Many also would be totally ruined ; but 
the anarchy occasioned by such a dreadful 
catastrophe could not, from the nature 
of things, be of long duration ; and on 
the restoration of order, those persons 
possessed of actual property would im¬ 


mediately 


make it available for all their 


wants by actual barter, until some means 


were found of facilitating the exchange 
of commodities. Now t it must be con¬ 


fessed, that if gold was in abundance, 
and that in place of paper it had been 


made use of as the circulating medium, 
so horrible a crisis would occasion much 


less individual distress and inconvenience. 
If, at the moment it happened a man had 
^50 of bank notes in his pocket, it 
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would be changed instantly into waste 
paper, and he must look about for some 
other species of property that he could 
barter for his next dinner. If in place 
of bank notes, he had the value of 
£50 in gold and silver the difference of 
his situation need not be pointed out. 
It might last him till the restoration of 
order, and he might have felt very little 
personal distress or inconvenience from 
shell a subversion. But, however de- 

• I 

* 

sirable it might be (and I do not deny 
that it is desirable) to bring back a part, 
at least, of our circulating medium to 
gold, we have gone so far, that it appears 
to me next to impracticable under our 
existing laws: and nothing surely can 
be so childish as the proposal of the 
bullion committee, to force the Bank to 
pay its notes in gold at the rate of 
£ 3 . 17s. 10~d. per ounce, when the real 

D 2 
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value and actual price is £ 4 . 12s. per 
ounce. It would be the same as to sav, 
“ This i| to give notice, that wc, the 
government of Great Britain, at the end 
of two years from the date hereof, will 
sell gold or silver at twenty per cent, 
less than its value, and will raise a tax 
upon our subjects to pay the deficiency.” 
But the folly and absurdity of such a 
measure will appear more glaring by a 
reference to the $|jfi|8idix to the report 
itself, No. 27, page 3 7; by which it ap¬ 
pears, that in the year 1 794 the whole 
produce of the gold mines ol Spanish 
America amounted to 40,000 marks, and 
of the mines of Brazil to 20,000 marks. 
The former may be perfectly correct lor 
any thing I know; the latter may be 
correct also, excluding the contraband 
trade. They make together 60,000 marks 
as I understand, of about eight ounces 
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avoirdupoise each mark; this reduced 
into pounds troy, and calculating at our 
standard of 441 guineas p|| pound, 
would make, in round numbers, about 
J, 7 00,000 guineas. Supposing, therefore, 

that the produce of the mines had not 

« 

diminished since that time, and that we 
had the power of appropriating the whole 
of it exclusively to our purpose, it would 
require full twelve years to replace by 
gold the bank, notes in circulation. I 
know nothing of the Spanish mines, but 
I know that the mines in Brazil are very 
nearly, if not entirely, exhausted; and 
1 know that the miners, unwilling, like 
men in every other department of life, 
to change their habits and occupation, 
went on working in this unprofitable 
pursuit, until they found their slaves 
upon an average did not earn for them 
more than 50 reis, or about 3id, each 
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per day, which at length iorced them to 
relinquish it. They now* 1 am informed, 
cultivate cotton upon the surface, and 
bring it dowm to sell at the Rio de Janeiro 
on the backs of mules and horses. This 
being the true stale of things, shews the 
proposal of the gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee almost beyond imagination trilling 
and ridiculous. 

to 

There cannot be a doubt, but that the 
bowels 'of the earth, in that richest and 
finest part of it called Brazil, contain gold 
in abundance. It is the blind, narrow, 
foolish policy of the government that 
prevents its extraction. All the laws lor 
the regulation of the mines are absurd 
and injurious. In the first place, one-filth 
of the gross produce is exacted as a duty : 
this might be afforded so long as the 
metal was found near the surface; but 
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when great labour has been employed in 
digging deep, and even turning the course 
of rivers, for the purpose of ^ploring 
their former beds, the tax becomes ex¬ 
orbitant. And of their regulations, it will 
be sufficient to mention one: when a 
gold mine is opened, although the miner 
be successful in discovering a rich and 
abundant vein of the metal, should one 
of' the slaves by chance find a single dia¬ 
mond, and that-conies to the knowledge 
of. the government, the excavation is 
immediately filled up, the ground taken 
possession of by a guard of soldiers, and 
the labour of the miner entirely lost. 

The government itself must have been 
sensible of the diminution of the produce 
of the mines for a long time past, though 
it never became a subject of general 
conversation, or even of much public 
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remark. But I well recollect having met 
with a Portuguese gentleman, in Lisbon, 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, who 
was then just returned from a long and 
extensive tour through all the mining 
countries in Europe; it was undertaken 
for the express purpose of instructing 
himself in the different modes of pro¬ 
curing, smelting, and treating the metals. 
His journey was at the expence of trie 
government, with the direct view of .ap¬ 
pointing him to the superintendance of 
one of the districts in the Brazils; and 
in the expectation, that by means of his 
knowledge and acquirements, the produce 
of the mines might be increased. He 
was so appointed, and sailed for his des¬ 
tination., but I never heard any tiling of 
his endeavours or of his success. He 
appeared to mye, as far as I could judge, 
to be a very able mineralogist, well- 
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informed upon every subject connected 
with that, science, and a very ingenious 
and clever man; and that it was impos- 
sible to have chosen a fitter person for 
such an important mission. He has pro¬ 
bably been counteracted, and his exer¬ 
tions rendered fruitless, by some private 
interest, jealousy, or court intrigue. 

As to the general assertion of the au¬ 
thors before alluded to, that bank notes 
are depreciated because bullion is at a 
high price, the text and title of Mr. Ri¬ 
cardo’s pamphlet, which all his followers 
stick to very closely,—as well might it 
have been said, that bank notes bear a 
premium, because any other article is 
plentiful and cheap. The celebrated Dr. 
Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations 
I recollect reading when a very young 
man, lays it down as an axiom, that an 
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oyer-abundance of money causes the price 

/ 

of every other article to risebut this 

has always appeared to me somewhat 

* 

problematical. It may be true, regard 
had to the existing laws relative to our 
coin, because if by its decrees, a govern¬ 
ment can compel us to take a coinage of 
gold, for every thing we sell at the rate of 
£3 . 17s. IO|d. per ounce, gold in the ge¬ 
neral market of Europe, not being worth 
more than £3. and could force upon us 
a superabundance of this over-valued 
coin, other things would appear cheap 
compared with it. But in the natural 
order of things the axiom is not true. 
Clear away from the question this rub¬ 
bish of jthe law, and the falsity of the po¬ 
sition stares you in the face. The gold 
in this case, would immediately fall to its 
natural market price. If in like manner 
a government endeavours to force upon 



us a superabundance of paper, exactly 
the same thing will happen. It will fall 
to a discount, which will virtually lessen 
its quantity; so that there can never he 
any such thing as a superabundance of 
money in a country. If you fabricate a 
piece of paper, and call it 20, when If) 
only was necessary, it will stand for 15, 
and no more. If you double the quan¬ 
tity that was necessary, it will count for 
10, and so on. .If government would but let 

• 

things alone that do not naturally belong 
to them, it would save an immensity of 
trouble, both of thinking, and of writing. 

Bank notes are said to be depreciated. 
Let us suppose a case, however ludicrous, 
of a person being absent from the king¬ 
dom, for the last eleven or twelve years. 
On landing, this is the first information 
he receives, and on his arrival in London, 
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lie thinks proper to buy a quantity of 
gold. He applies to Mr. Goldsmid, who 
tells him he must pay for it in hank 
notes at the rate of £4. 12s. per ounce; 
he is immediately convinced what he 
had heard was true, as the same sum in 
bank notes, he finds, will not now buy 
the same quantity of gold as it would 
have done in 1799. He next thinks it 
to his advantage to buy some lead, and 
some tin. He is required to pay £34. 
per ton f^r the former, and £8. 14s. per 
cwt. for the latter. “ Good God,’’ he 
exclaims, “ Banknotes are dreadfully de¬ 
preciated indeed: when I left England, in 
the beginning of the year 1 799, 1 could 
have bought lead for £20. per ton, and 
tin for less than £5 per cwt.” He next 
thinks of making a speculation in butter, 
and finds the price £1. per cwt. when he 
had left it at £4. and he makes the same 
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exclamation. After this, he turns his at¬ 
tention to tea, and, inquiring the price 
at the India House, finds that of middling 
hysson, without the duty, to be 5s. 3d. 
per pound. “ Come, come,” says he, “ I 
recollect when I went away, the price 
was 5s. 2d.” Bank notes, with respect to 
this article, seem to have suffered very 
little. From tea, it is a very natural tran¬ 
sition to sugar. Here he finds the price 
for middling brown Jamaica to be ^3. 14s. 
and recollects eleven years ago, that he 
could not buy the same quality for ^4. 
14 This is well,” says he, “ my bank notes 
here bear a small premium.” From 
brown sugar, it is not unnatural that his 
attention should be called to coffee, which 
he recollects to have left at the price of 
£8. 10s. per cwt.; and conceive his asto¬ 
nishment, when he is asked for it only 
rf4. “ Better and better,” he exclaims, 
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“ this is a premium, with a vengeance— 
my one pound notes are worth more than 
my two pound notes were in the year 
1 799.” Cotton is a very important ar¬ 
ticle in this town of Liverpool, so I shall 


venture to take my new comer into that 
market. He finds he can buy the best 
Brazil cotton at 2s. per pound ; when be¬ 
fore he left England it would have cost 
him 3s.; and a still greater difference in 


that from Georgia, which then was quoted 
at 2s. 8d. per pound, and now may be 


had for Is. There is besides, iron, the 


hardest arid most useful of all the metals, 


of which the consumption has most un¬ 
doubtedly increased, and is increasing 
throughout the world ; it is now, to 
speak in plain terms, cheaper than it 
was in the year 1799*, by £3. or £4. per 
ton; and the reason is, that the produce 


* Prince's Prices Current, January 1799- 



ol tlic mines has not only kept pace with, 
but rather overtaken, this immense con¬ 
sumption. This list might be swelled to 
an indefinite length, if these examples 
were not sufficient. But I have often 
said in conversation, and now do not he¬ 
sitate to repeat, that if any single article 
could be found, which bore the same price 
twenty or ten years ago that it does now, 
m relation to our nominal currency, this 
celebrated position, that a superabundance 
of money causes a rise in the price of all 
commodities, falls to Che ground. 

To elucidate farther the futility of at¬ 
tempting to fix a standard value upon 
any kind of metal, our own beautiful 
copper coinage, executed some years ago 
by the late celebrated Mr. Boulton of Bir¬ 
mingham, maybe brought as an instance: 
the penny pieces, were ingeniously con- 
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trived to be exactly of the weight of an 
ounce, and the diameter of an inch ^ thus 
publishing to every corner of the king¬ 
dom the national standard weight, and 
standard measure; but what became of 
the standard value of a penny per ounce ? 
The metal, called copper, soon after¬ 
wards rose in price to the value of 22d. 
per pound, and pence and halfpence 
standard weight, standard measure, un¬ 
fortunately connected with standard va¬ 
lue, vanished altogether in a moment. 

What seems to me to have misled Dr. 
Smith, and nearly all the political econo¬ 
mists who have followed him, is, that 
their attention has been almost exclu¬ 
sively fixed upon the price of corn and 
the price of labour, without attending to 
other articles. That these two have risen 
to an extraordinaiy height is most un 
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questionable. I am old enough to recol¬ 
lect English wheat exportable, and ac¬ 
tually exported, under 40s. per quarter. 
§oon after that time it was that our manu¬ 
factures began sensibly to increase and 
extend, particularly those in cotton, and 
our exports gradually to swell to an un¬ 
precedented amount. Our population at 
the same time increased very fast; and in 
general being easy in their circumstances, 
called for an additional supply of fat beef 
and mutton. The prices of these articles 
naturally advanced, and our farmers soon 
found it to their advantage to lay down 
^heir most fertile corn-fields into grass, 
for the purpose of fattening cattle. This 
naturally brought on a scarcity of grain, 
which was necessarily followed by. a rising 
price; and as the country could not sup¬ 
ply both articles in sufficient abundance, 
it was very natural that of the two, corn 


E 
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being, tbe most portable, should be 
brought from foreign countries, and it is 

now more than double the price that it 
was forty years ago. In this situation the 
price of labour must unavoidably be ad¬ 
vanced, for the man who has nothing but 
the work of his hands to, depend upon, 
must receive payment sufficient to subsist 
himself and his family—the alternative 
is famine and death, or insurrection and 
pillage. These two great and principal 
articles are, therefore, considerably en¬ 
hanced in price, bnt they are no more so 
in relation to gpld and silver, or to our 
imaginary popnds sterling, than is lead o$ 
tin; ^nd were our population to decrease, 
and our supply of provisions continue the 
same, they wquld fall in price like coffee 
or cotton, our imaginary pounds sterling 
continuing alw^s fa same. 
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What, in my opinion, puzzles every 
body, and renders people’s ideas so very 
confused upon these subjects, is the mul¬ 
tiplicity and coinplicatidn 6f our laws 

upon all those matters ; and 1 most cor- 

* 

dially agree with Dr. Smith, in his opi¬ 


nion, that Great Britain has flourished 
not by means, but in despite, of its com¬ 
mercial regulations ; and it is truly asto¬ 
nishing how it is possible that the busi¬ 
ness of the country can be carried on un¬ 
der such a system. The number, the in¬ 
congruity, confusion, contradiction of the 
laws, the forms of the Custom-houses, re¬ 
quire almost as much study and attention 
in a merchant’s clerk, as a solicitor in the 
courts at Westminster-hall. The delays 
occasioned by the smallest informality, 
are almost inconceivable, and it is only 
by the most persevering industry, and 
unconquerable love of gain, that the 


e 2 
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mercantile classes of this country are 

enabled to overcome the many thousand 
* 4 

unnecessary , obstacles that government 
has thrown in their way. 

* 

It has been already admitted, that it 
might be desirable to retain a given 
quantity of gold in this country, as a cir¬ 
culating medium; but the question is, 
howlis it to be effected? If government 
were to insist in obliging the Bank to buy 
at the market price, and issue it at the 
rate of £ 3 . 17s. 10}d. per ounce, the gui¬ 
neas would be melted as fast as they w ere 
issued ; and although no more gold were 
to come to Europe, they would go into 
the crucible, and from thence to the 
Bullion-office several times a year ; and 
it would require the whole atnount of the 
war-taxes to support this quick circula¬ 
tion, to the enormous emolument of those 
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who had the courage to bid defiance to 
the htw. 

It seems the summit of vanity to in 
trude any speculation of mine as to a re¬ 
medy for an evil of such magnitude. I 

do it, however, with humility, and it is 

& 

the only mode that occurs to me* of ac¬ 
complishing this great object. Perhaps 
the operation might be conveniently de¬ 
ferred till the conclusion of a peace; but 

1 

I see no objection to commence putting 
the plan in execution immediately. 

* 

My proposal, then, is, that the Directors 
of the Bank should be instructed to pur¬ 
chase gold at the market price, wherever 
it can be found, and when they have ac¬ 
quired what may be thought a sufficient 
quantity, let the government order a new 
coinage, which may be issued as soon as 
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it is ready, were it only to a small amount, 
premising the repeal of all the*laws, 
of what nature soever, relating to the 
coin. Let the new pieces be of a certain 
weight, of the standard fineness, without 
any limit as to their value. Suppose each 
piece to be exactly a quarter of an ounce, 
and let the value fluctuate according to 
the market price of the meMt* * The gold- 
brokers’ weekly list of the prices would be 
a sufficient intimation of its value to all 
parts of the kingdom. It is probable that 
the price would rise, but the advance 
might be very gradual, and if there is any 
considerable quantity floating in Europe, 
it might be brought back. In the end, 
such an operation might encourage the 
miners to resume their work; or some ar¬ 
rangement might be made with the go¬ 
vernment of Brazil to relieve and en¬ 
courage them, and thus bring forwards a 
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supply adequate to the consumption. 
There might also be a penalty for coun¬ 
terfeiting this new species of coin, propor¬ 
tioned to the offence, and heavier as the 

« 

counterfeit was proved of niore or less 
weight and fineness. Let us suppose that 
the issue of these pieces began at the rate 
of c€5. an ounce, and that soon afterwards 
the value of gold rose to such a price 
in France, or in Germany, as to induce 
the exportation of them; the natural con¬ 
sequence would be, as soon as ever the 
scarcity began to be perceived, a propor¬ 
tionate rise of the price here would take 
place, and we should have them returned 
to us as fast as they had gone out. 

I have already alluded to the currency 
of Portugal, but perhaps a more particu¬ 
lar account of it may be the best explana¬ 
tion of my ideas of a nominal, or ima- 
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ginary circulating medium. It has al* 
ways appeared to me, that the Portu¬ 
guese mode of managing these matters, 
and keeping their accounts, was by far 
the most rational and sensible of any na¬ 
tion of the world. It is all in decimals, 
the units being called a rei, in English, 
king, about fifteen of which are equal to 
the value of our penny, and there is no 
other proper denomination of money 
whatever. The old gold coin, it is true, 
bore the name of a moeda de ouro , which 
we translate moidore , in French morrnoi 
d'or , meaning, merely a piece of gold 
money. But the principal, and best part 
of the coin, originated with John V. that 
of the 36s. piece, or half-joe, ^hich is of 
the'weight of exactly half an ounce Por¬ 
tuguese, and never bore any other name 
than the number of reis, of which by law 
it represented the value, as huma pega dc 



seis mil quatro centos; in English, a piece 

of six thousand four hundred reis, and so 

throughout ali its aliquot parts. The 

standard, or fixed value of the gold, by 

the laws of Portugal, was 12,000 reis per 

ounce ; the i ounce, therefore, was worth 

6000 reis, and the 400 reis was the king’s 

* 

seignorage for the expence of coining. 
Now the exportation of this beautiful 

T 

coinage having been a regular, though a 
forbidden trade, from the very time of its 
origin, and by the diminution of the pro¬ 
duce of the mines, the government hav¬ 
ing been deprived of its fifths, the opera¬ 
tions of the mints, both in Brazil and in 
Portugal, became nearly suspended. The 

drain continued unceasingly, the royal 

•* 

coffers were consequently soon found 
empty, and the source of supply almost 
dried up In this predicament, it looked 
around for ways and means, and in place 
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of resorting to those usual in similar cases 
of distress, the gnposition of duties, taxes, 
See. it hit upon the expedient of fabricating 
and issuing a paper money; and so easy 
did this way of coining appear to the 
treasurer and his officers, that they sent 
it forth in payment of the debts of govern¬ 
ment, not only without limit to its quan¬ 
tity, but without taking any account of it 
whatever ; the consequence was, as might 
be expected, it soon fell to a discount, 
gradually increasing to between 20 and 
30 per cent. 

At the time of the emigration of the 
Prince Regent, the discount rose, I be¬ 
lieve, to something more than 40 per cent, 
which, I understand, is now again reduced 
to about 27 per cent. 


That it jhould still be worth any thing 
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at all, is truly surprising, for there does 
not appear a possibility of its ever being 
redeemed ; and although it does nomi¬ 
nally bear an interest, there is very little 
probability that it can ever be consoli¬ 
dated into any sort of stock, on which 
interest will actually be paid. 

Since the emigration, however, the ma¬ 
nufactory of it has stopped, the quantity 
does not increase; something is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and this, together with 
a considerable amount of Portuguese sil¬ 
ver and copper coin, a great proportion 
of dollars, and a trifling remainder of the 
small aliquot parts of the gold coin, now 
forms the circulating medium of the 
* country. 

The larger gold money, both moidores 
and the pieces of six thousand four hun- 
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dred reis, have totally disappeared. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the fluctuation of the 
paper, the introduction of foreign money, 
a rei is still a rei, its value has not in¬ 
creased, nor has it suffered diminution; 
it is an imaginary being, hut it answers all 
the purposes of a medium of exchange of 
one commodity for another, in these bra¬ 
zen times, as well as it did in the golden 
age of John V.; and so it would be in 
England, were we unhappily labouring 
under the same calamities. A pound 
would still be a pound; although, from 
the high price of gold, a guinea was to be 
worth 30s. or from the low price, not 
more than 15s. and the same thing would 
happen with respect to bank notes. If 
they were depreciated, the depreciation 
would be plain and evident, and would 
be rated by a discount of so much per 
cent.; or a note of 20s. would be said to 



be worth 19, J8, or ICs. still our hooks 
and accompts would be kept in pounds 
sterling, and by their imaginary value 
every thing else would be estimated. 

Since w r riting thus far, I have seen the 
last number of the Monthly Review, con¬ 
taining the critique on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, and of a pamphlet, 
written by the Right HonSir John 
Sinclair, Bart, entitled, “ Observations on 
the Report,” See. The pamphlet itself I 
have not seen, and it is possible it may 
have anticipated some of the foregoing ob¬ 
servations. The Reviewers say, that 
“ no actual scarcity of bullion has existed, 
either here or on the Continent;” but 
surely the high price of an article is a 
sufficient proof of its scarcity. I speak 
generally of Europe, as being the market 
for the article, and not of this country 



only, “ and that it is to be obtained by 
all who will pay the market price for it 
but I doubt if it could be had in abun¬ 
dance at any price whatever. 

As a proof of the great importation 
lately, the Reviewers refer to an account, 
No. 8, in the Appendix to the Report, 
which, they say, shows that frogi the 1st 
January, 1^09, to the 30th March, 1810, 
it amounts to no less than two millions 
and a half. Now this is the very docu¬ 
ment to which I would refer, for the 
proof of an extraordinary diminutive im¬ 
portation ; for of these two millions and 
a half, I find only ^5^0,000 was of gold, 
and the remainder af1,9 70,000. was of 
silver. I have before shown, {hat this 
whole importation of gold, during fifteen 
months, is not equal to our consumption 
in watch-cases only; and it is generally 
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computed, that the consumption of silver 
by the silver^niths of this country ex¬ 
ceeds ten thousand ounces a-day, or up¬ 
wards of a million sterling per annum; 
so that there remains but one million 
sterling for all the other silvei'smiths in 
Europe: and as to gqjd, after our watch¬ 
makers have taken their proportion, not 
a single ounce will be left, either for our 
own goldsmiths, or any body else. 

1 have purposely avoided speaking of 
the exchanges between the different coun¬ 
tries of Europe, not thinking them of any 
importance, or at all applicable to jthe 
present discussion. I repeat, that I con- 
sider Europe as the mart for the gold pro 
duced in Asia, Africa, and America; and 
were the countries of which it is com¬ 
posed at peace with each other, there is 
hardly a doubt that the price of gold in 
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any one of them, would not exceed that 
in any other of them, more than the ex- 
pence of conveyance, and a very small 
profit. The present monstrous and un : 
natural state of the Continent, in conse¬ 
quence of the war, has caused such con¬ 
fusion in the exchange both of monies 
and commodities, as to render any in 
vestigation of those.,subjects excessively 
difficult *pid complicated ; and it is only 
by setting them entirely aside, and sup¬ 
posing a state of tranquillity, that the 

subject can he rendered tolerably clear, 

♦ 

T4ie author of this pamphlet is sensi¬ 
ble that it may be found very, defective. 
Critics are unwilling to accept of apolo¬ 
gies. They may say, before its appear¬ 
ance in public, it ought to be revised, 
corrected? better arranged, re-written; 
but truly he has not time for all this. 
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He has put down his thoughts, during a 
few vacant hours, as they occurred, and 
sends them to the press with very little 
alteration. They differ so much from 
any thing he has seen, hitherto pub¬ 
lished on the same subjects, that he feels 
it a duty to give them to the world, crude 
as they are. Should they induce persons 
of greater ability, and who have more 
leisure and opportunity for research, to 
adopt his way of thinking; and if by fol¬ 
lowing this path the real truth should at 
length be discovered; he will feel himself 
highly gratified, and amply rewarded. 


r 


LIVERPOOL, 

1st December, 1810. 




POSTSCRIPT 


SINCE this little work was sent to the 
press, I have procured the second edi¬ 
tion of Mr. Bosanquet’s “ Practical Ob¬ 
servations, ’ which I could not do sooner; 
and 1 have read Mr. Lylie’s “ Letter to 
Mr. Rose.’’ . Both these pamphlets con¬ 
tain many acute and sensible remarks, 
and the authors are able advocates in the 

same cause with myself. They both lay 

« 

considerable stress upon the state of the 
exchanges, between the different coun¬ 
tries of Europe, which I am persuaded 
hardly any man in this country can com¬ 
prehend, with the exception of a few 
merchants in London, and three or four 
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JeW’brokers they employ in these opera¬ 
tions ; "and I am quite convinced have no 
relation whatever to the matter in dis¬ 
cussion. Mr. Lyne sums up his argu¬ 
ment by asserting, that there is no depre¬ 
ciation of bank notes, and that the rise or 
fall in the price of gold has no reference 
to the comparative value between bank 
notes and any other article; in which I 
most cordially agree, however we may 
differ in the manner of proving it. 

Mr. Bosanquet combats at great length, 
with much ingenuity, and I think with 
success, the ^arguments of tire Bullion 
Committee, and also those of Mr. Ri¬ 
cardo ; but he submits to the law that 
would fix a standard upon one metal, to 
regulate the prices of every thing else. 
This law I venture to set aside, as one of 
those, with which* any legislator may 
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amuse himself in making, but which no 
power can enforce for any length of time. 

* 

It appears to me, that the authors, 
whose works I have yet seen, take up the 
question too recently, and somewhat su¬ 
perficially. Their reasoning is founded 
upon the effect of the scarcity of gold, 
which did not become sensible till the 
Bank was .restricted in its payments. 
They do not advert to the real cause, 
which was more remote. I have en¬ 
deavoured to point it out; it has been 
gradual in its operation, and perhaps 
very few people have had such op¬ 
portunities of seeing and observing its 
progress as myself. So prevalent has 
the idea become, of our money being de¬ 
preciated, that in a printed letter I have 
just received, from the president of an 
institution here, relating to the inade- 
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quacy of its finances, he says “ This dif- 
“ ficulty the committee has long antici- 
“ pated, and |ias been most- anxiously 
“ solicitous to have obviated; but the 
“ rapid depreciation of money, and the 
“ increase in the price of every article of 
“ consumption,” fcc. See. 1 have little 
fault to find with the latter part of this 
sentence; the articles of common con¬ 
sumption are, in general, at a higher 
price than they were ten or fifteen years 
ago : the rise in many of them, however, 
is no more than the quantum of ad¬ 
ditional duty laid upon them by go¬ 
vernment sinee that time; tea, sugar, 
candies, soap, may all be quoted as ex¬ 
amples; therefore money, wfih respect 
to their value, call it intrinsic, or by any 
other name, is not depreciated: the same 
sum goes out of a family now, as it did 
twenty years ago, for the actual purchase 
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of such articles; the additional price is 
the contribution paid to government, sur¬ 
charged with the excessive expence of 
collection in this round-about way. But 
how the idea, expressed in the former 
part of it, could have been adopted, af¬ 
ter reflection, by a committee of sensible 
men, is to me quite surprising: a mo- 
merit’s consideration seems sufficient to 
convince a -person of common under¬ 
standing, that there never was, nor ever 
can he, any such thing as a depreciation 
of money; that is, of the denomination 
ol the figures in which the books and 
accohipts of any country are kept.— 
“ What,” says a friend, “ will you not 
allow that money is depreciated since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth?” I answer, 
“No;” for although a common fowl 
might then be bought for eightpence, 
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and a goose for Is. 4d*, I find that a 
beaver hat was at the same time worth 
40s.; and it only proves, that there are 
more eaters of geese in proportion to the 
number at "market, and fewer wearers of 
beaver- hats in proportion to the number 
in the shops, than there were then; but 
the pounds, shillings, and pence, aretfrix.- 
actly the same, whether in relation to 
gold or to silver, to hats or to geese. 
What was the cost of Queen Elizabeth s 
pair of black silk stockings, I have not 
been able to ascertain; probably ten times 
as much as a better pair would cost to¬ 
wards the close of the reign of our most 
gracious Sovereign. There can be no 
doubt, that the greater number of the 
necessaries of life are much dearer (per¬ 
haps fourfold) now, th3n they were in, 

* Andrews’ Continuation of Henry’s History of England. 
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those tiroes; but there are also many 
that are much cheaper; glass may be 
mentioned as one ; and every species of 
woollen, linen, and cotton cloth, as so 
many others ; and if there is a deprecia¬ 
tion of money on the one side, there is 
an enhancement of its value on the 
other, which is a contradiction in terms, 
and clearly proves, that there is neither 
one nor the other; but that the money, 
in which our accompts are kept, is in¬ 
variable in its value, and that articles 
of consumption, are dear or cheap, in the 
common acceptation of these two words, 
according to their scarcity or abundance. 

My delay in going to press has given 
me time to look into a Portuguese book, 
which I did not before recollect was in 
my possession, called “ The Practical Di¬ 
rectory for Silver and Gold,” by Anto- 
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nio da Silva, assay master of the mint, 
and silversmith in Lisbon, printed in 
17 71. It principally consists of tables 
respecting the quantity of alloy necessary 
make silver and gold of all the dif¬ 
ferent standard finenesses. The author 


says, that “ the silver money ip,Portugal 
“ is now, and always yas, of the standard 


“ of- eleven penny-weights; and that al- 
“ though the price qf silver has varied at 
“ different times, the law has been con- 


“ stantly the same, at the rate of six mil- 
“ reis per ounce; and. that the king Don 
“ Peter II. so confirmed it by a law of 


u the 4th August, 1688. In. the same 
“ law it is declared, that it being neces- 
“ sary the intrinsic value of gold should 
“ be equalized with that of silver, pro- 


“ portioning the eleven penny-weights of 
“ silver to the 22 carats of gold, the 
u mjnt in this city [Lisbon] and in 
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•• Oporto, shall pay for the mark of gold 
•• ninety-six milrcis,” thus making the 
proportion between the two metals six¬ 
teen for one. 96,000 reis, at the par of 
exchange of 071, make £2,7. and were 
coined into 16 pieces of half an ounce 
each; valued, including the seignorage, 
at 6400 reis each, making 102,400 reis; 
which at the same exchange is .€28. J6s. 
and weighing 9 dwts. 6 grs. Troy weight, 
conies to exactly the same sum; soThat* 
our standard value of gold is fixed by 
that of the Portuguese, allowing the 
king's seignorage. It is truly surprising, 
that the real value of both the metals 
should have continued to coincide with 
that fixed by the law, during a whole 
century; for it was not till. about tlie 
year 1790, that the scarcity of gold be¬ 
gan to be felt, and the price to rise. 
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The perusal of this book induced me 
to look into one of our own Encyclo¬ 
paedias, in which I find, under the article 
Money, a long dissertation, which might 
have been spared, had government never 
thought of fixing a standard value upon 
the coin. It is there said, that in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, a pound 
was understood to mean a pound of sil¬ 
ver, or about three pounds of Our present 
money of account; this may have been 
so, but it-is involved in much obscurity. 
What is more to our purpose is, that it 
appears, that when the guinea was first 
struck, it was intended to be current at 
20s. but was found to be worth more, 
and left to seek its own price in the 
market, and was soon rated at 21s.; but 
in the' year 1728, the government inter¬ 
fered, and it was ordered to pass cur- 
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rent in all payments at 2 1 s. This was a 

very great error, and truly unfortunate; 

for had guineas been left to seek their own 

» 

price to the present day, they might, it 
is true, have been worth 30s.; but Ire 
should have had them jingling in our 
purses, and glittering between our lingers, 
instead of the ragged, greasy, offensive 
bank notes, now current in this part of 
the country. 


THE END. 


Printed by Harris Brothers, Liverpool. 




ADDITIONS. 


SINCE the publication of the first edition 
ol this Statement, a pamphlet, containing 
Letters from Mr. Hill to Mr. Thompson, 
one of the Bullion Committee, was re¬ 
commended to my attention, and by the 
perusal of which, many of the follow¬ 
ing observations have been suggested. 
At the moment they were going to the 
press, another pamphlet made its appear¬ 
ance, entitled “ Observations on the lie- 
port," See. See. by Edward Thornton, Esq. 
laic his Majesty’s Minister in Sweden : 
and l am glad to find, that this very 
elegant and learned little work advocates 
the same cause: but Mr. Thorntons ar¬ 
ts 
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guments rest upon the old positions and 
generally received theories, and therefore 
do not require, in this place, any further 
notice. Mr. Hill, I hope, will excuse the 
reference 1 make to his remarks, as the)' 
seem to open an opportunity of elucidat¬ 
ing my own principles, better, perhaps, 
than I could do by originating this addi¬ 
tional matter myself. 

The'Bullion Committee adopt the opi¬ 
nion, that the high price is occasioned by 
the excessive issue of bank notes ; but 
Mr. Hill says, (page 41) that “ so far from 
considering this scarcity as the result of 
an excessive issue, it is the only circum¬ 
stance which has prevented the scarcity 
of the precious metals from being sooner 
and more severely felt, and from pro¬ 
ducing a ruinous embarrassment in the 
pecuniary concerns of the nation.” Now 
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I am lar from thinking, that the restric¬ 
tion of the issue of bank notes would 
produce any other than a temporary 
embarrassment: the effect would be to 
throw this very profitable business into 
the hands of the London bankers, who 
would soon take it up, and accommodate 
the commerce of the metropolis with as 
large an amount of their own notes, as 
would be sufficient for every purpose. 1 
recollect the notes of the house of Child 
and Co. as common and as current as 
those of the Bank of England ; and there 
are many houses now of equally high 
credit. 

Mr. Hill says, that we sent five millions 
of guineas to North America, to pay the 
expenses of our army there, during the 
war, which may be true ; but they must 
have been brought back again soon after 

c 2 
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the conclusion of peace, for there are 
none there now; and I well remember 
the newspapers having remarked on the 
quantity of guineas arriving from Ame¬ 
rica, both in packets and private mer 
chant ships. He also mentions the very 
large amount sent lately to the Continent 
to pay our subsidies to foreign princes, 
and for the support of our armies in Flan¬ 
ders, See. These, or by far the greater 
part of them, have probably been melted 
and used by the watchmakers and gold¬ 
smiths at Amsterdam aud at Hamburgh, 
at Palis, at Vienna and at Geneva, for 1 
cannot hear of any such thing as an Eng¬ 
lish guinea being now in circulation in 
any country of Europe; nor can 1 learn, 
that there is now more gold in circulation 
of their own respective coins in those 
countries than there was twenty or thirty 
years ago. In France, at all times, gold 
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formed a very small part of their circu¬ 
lating medium ; it never constituted any 
portion of payments in matters of com¬ 
merce ; and I have heard it frequently 
remarked by travellers, long before the 
revolution, that if they had a credit lor 

the value of «£J00, and they could ob¬ 
tain, in part payment, fifteen or twenty 

louis d'ors, it v< considered a great fa¬ 
vour; the remainder was received in sil¬ 
ver crowns: and from the report of 
persons who have lately been in France, 
it does not appear that the gold Napo¬ 
leons are at all in greater plenty. 1 am 
therefore the more persuaded, that the 
specie we sent abroad, for the purposes 
before mentioned, has been the chief sup¬ 
ply of the manufacturers in gold, and 
has so far prevented any excessive rise in 
the price. 
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Mr. Hill’s calculation of the amount of 
foreign gold coined into guineas, from 
i 7 84 to 1792 inclusive, being 7 millions, 
or about eight hundred thousand pounds 
annually, is probably pretty correct: 1 
have computed the importation of gold 
from Lisbon at about one million, about 
two hundred thousand pounds from 
Africa; and, if we allow four hundred 
thousand pounds from the Spanish colo¬ 
nies and other parts, it would appear, 
that about half the import was coined 
into guineas, and the other half made 
use of by the watchmakers, goldsmiths, 
gilders, kc. But from the information I 
can obtain, the extraordinarily increas¬ 
ing demand for gold w atches has arisen 
from the last mentioned year, and it has 
been principally for the use of the im¬ 
mense population lately started up in 
North America. There is hardly a master 
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of an American merchant ship, that is not 
in possession of a handsome gold watch, 
and many of them of very valuable time 
keepers, for the purpose of navigation. 
Blit the diffusion of gold watches is by 
no means confined to North America ; 
many people in this country, who never 
thought of inquiring the hour of the day 
hut from the parish church clock, now 
display.a gold watch; they are not un¬ 
common in the pockets of the upper ser¬ 
vants of our nobility and gentry; not 
only the men, but even the women ser¬ 
vants, it is well known, can afford to 
give ten or fifteen guineas for a gold 
watch. The consumption of this pre¬ 
cious metal is very great in tire china ma¬ 
nufactories; the quantity used in gild¬ 
ing silver plate is also considerable ; 'Sind 
a gentleman, very much conversant both 
in this trade, and that of a goiu and 
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silversmith, computes the amount used in 

gilding only, in the British dominions, 

at no less a sum than .£200,000 annually. 

1 have likewise, since the publication of 

my first edition, made further inquiries as 

to the proportion of old gold used in new 

works, and am informed it is so trifling 

as not to be worth any attention : can we 

•> 

then wonder that the metal has become 
scarce, without recurring to balance of 
payment, unfavourable exchanges, kc. ? 
In the same letter from Mr. Hill to Mr. 
Thompson, page 4 6, there is a curious 
account taken from Macpherson’s Annals 
of Commerce, by which it appears that 
the amount of cash and bullion in the 
possession of the hank, at the time it sus¬ 
pended its payments, wasonly^I ,270,000; 
this is a very small sum indeed, and if 
true, would be hardly sufficient to com¬ 
mence the execution of my plan for pay- 
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mg in gold, not even lor the substitution 
of it in place of the dirty little notes un¬ 
der £5 ; lor the more 1 reflect, the more I 
am disposed to doubt that the sum of 
f our or live millions, which would be ne¬ 
cessary, could lie found floating, and ca¬ 
llable of being collected in Europe: I 
therefore seem to have shewn the im¬ 
practicability of mv own scheme for a 
nevv coinage, until the mines can he made 
more productive, which it may perhaps 
be said is proving loo much. 

Mr. Hill’s observations in his fifth let¬ 
ter. respecting country banks, are very 
sensible, and appear to be quite correct. 
They cannot, they dare not, issue their 
paper, to any great excess; but to shew 
to what little arts they have recourse, "to 
increase the circulation as much as pos¬ 
sible, 1 xvill relate a trilling anecdote :—A 
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foreign gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who, for the benefit of the health of part 
of his family, was untler the necessity of 
residing, nearly the whole of two or three 
successive summers, at one of our fashion¬ 
able watering places, and who, for the 
payment of his expenses, provided him 
sell with bank post bills of .4'10 and £20 
each, observed that, lor a month or six 
weeks, he ahvavs received in exchange 
the notes of one particular country bank : 
for another like period, lie received no¬ 
thing but the notes of another country 
bank ; and for a third period, those of a 
third country bank: he thought (his re¬ 
markable, and resolved to inquire into 
the cause, when, to his surprise, he found 
that on the arrival of a partner of one of 
those country banks, he called together 
the head waiters of the principal inns, 
and settled with them a small premium, 



I'or the purchase avul collection of all the 
hankers notes in the town, in exchange 
lor those of his own firm; he of course 
sent them in for payment, and his own 
kept possession of the premises lor the 
time his health or recreation detained 
him at the place: when some neighbouring 
rival hanker succeeding him, commenced 
i!:e same operations, extracted the rival 
notes, and kept possession, during plea¬ 
sure, of the mart, and so on. 

Mr. Hill, in common with other au¬ 
thors, seems totally unaware ol the iin- 
tnense consumption of the two precious 
metals in manufactures, and dismisses the 
subject by saying, (page 8.3) only a 
small proportion of the precious metals 
(at least of gold) is consumed in manu¬ 
factures, and by far the greatest quantity 
devoted to the purposes of circulation 
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either as coin or bullion,” See. See. But I 
think I have shewn, that the direct con¬ 
trary is the truth. 

At page 85, Mr. Hill says, that “ bul¬ 
lion has been prevented from partaking 
of the general rise in prices, first by being 
wholly exempt from any direct taxation ; 
secondly, by its own inconsumable nature, 
which preserves it in almost continual 
existence, and renders fresh supplies of it 
less neeessarv than almost anv other ar- 

v J 

tide; thirdly, by its having no value in 
use separate from its value in exchange.” 

In answer to these opinions, I think I 
have shewn, that although it may be in¬ 
consumable, it is very convertable into 
a thousand different shapes that are 
spread all over the world ; arid that there 
is not perhaps any one article of which 
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a fresh supply is so necessary, and of 
which the importation has for the last ten 
years been so inadequate to the demand 
The price has certainly been prevented 
rising by the prevalence of the erroneous 
ideas, almost universally entertained, res¬ 
pecting its immutability, intrinsic value, 
k c. See. Its very great scarcity has, how¬ 
ever, at last forced its value to rise in the 
general rnarket^and to what height it may 
go, unless some adequate supply is ob¬ 
tained, is not easy to foresee; but i think 
it may be foretold, that it never again 
can be brought into subjection to a law of 
maximum and minimum, or, in other 
words, a fixed standard value. 

In page 88, Mr. Hill asks, “ on what 
principle can it be accounted for, that 
during a period of 35 years, from 1 7 60 to 
1 7 95, whilst almost every other commo- 
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clity was rising so rapidly around it, the 
ppce of bullion did not advance at all?” 
and again, “on what principle can the 
decline of its price after 17 95 be account¬ 
ed for ?” In answering the first question; 
I would deny that almost every other 
commodity was rising 4 many certainly 
were rising, but many also were falling, 
and some remained stationary, or with 
trilling fluctuations; gold was amongst 
the latter, and lor this plain reason, that 
the supply during that period was about 
equal to the demand; but I have before 
shewn, that both gold and silver had con¬ 
tinued nearly stationary for upwards of a 
hundUd years, and l am persuaded from 
no other cause than the accidental coin¬ 
cidence of supply and demand. 

' * 

To the second question I answer, that 
the decline of price, after 1 795, was oc- 
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casioned by the bank restriction bill hav¬ 
ing substituted notes Cor gold, and thus 
suddenly thrown die weight of perhaps 
ten millions of guineas upon the market, 
which was more than the watchmakers 
and goldsmiths could take off in a short 
time; consequently the price fell,and had 
it not been for the silly idea of intrinsic 
value, it would have fallen much more; 
but since that period, I am convinced that 
the greater proportion of them (guineas) 
has been used by the manufacturers in 
this and other countries in Europe. 

Mr. Hill, page 126, justly remarks, 
that the Bullion Committee have admit¬ 
ted, that the general supply of Europe 
with gold has been augmented, by all 
that quantity which this great commer¬ 
cial country has spared, in consequence 
of the substitution of another medium of 
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circulation. This, as I have said before, 
is undoubtedly true ; but the Committee 
and Mr. Hill seem*to think, that the 
whole quantity is either lying perdue in 
different cornel’s of Europe, or circulating 
about the different countries in the shape 
of their respective coins ; I however hold 
another opinion, and beg leave to refer 
both the gentlemen of the Committee and 
Mr, Hill to the watchmakers and gold¬ 
smiths, goldbeaters and gilders, if they 

wish to know what has actuallv become 

✓ 

of it. 

In some parts of his pamphlet, Mr. 
Hill says, that a standard value ought to 
be fixed on the coin, otherwise it would 
create great confusion; this I have no 
doubt of admitting to a certain extent: 
it might at first occasion some confusion, 
and some altercation between buyers and 
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sellers, as to the actual value of a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of gold within 2d. or 
3d., but it would soon become a matter of 
convention or bargain. If a man chose 
to have gold in exchange for his corn, he 
would say, I will be paid in gold, at so 
much an oz., but it would still be refer¬ 
able to the bank money, or bank paper; 
and after all, it is probable that the paper 
would be preferred, and the gold ne¬ 
glected ; for this was actually the case in 
many parts of England, long before gui¬ 
neas became scarce, both farmers and 
manufacturers preferring the paper of the 
neighbouring banks :to the guineas. In 

Scotland it was so most notoriously ; and 

* 

I recollect having been told by a gentle¬ 
man, who made adour of pleasure from 
this cofhtry through Ireland, and thence 
crossed to Port Patrick, (having been ap¬ 
pointed paymaster to his party) that he 


H 
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provided himself, in London, with a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of new guineas, that he 
might not meet with any hesitation or 
difficulty in his money matters; but he 
found himself mistaken. When he got 
into Scotland, his shining new pieces, al¬ 
though of full weight, were treated very 
lightly; they were examined on one side 
and on the other side, chinked upon the 
floor, and at last received with doubts 
and suspicions; and he found it conve¬ 
nient, at the first large town he arrived, 
to get a quantity of them exchanged 
for the Scotch bank notes, sufficient to 
carry the party through the country. 

i 

I have said, that I have purposely 
avoided any mention of the exchanges 
between the different countries of Europe, 
thinking them not applicable to the mat¬ 
ter in discussion, and I am, on further 
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reflection, confirmed in this opinion; but 
l find not only the authors that have 
written, but the friends with whom I 
have conversed, attach so much impor¬ 
tance to the course of exchange between 
this and foreign countries, that it seems 
incumbent upon me to give it some slight 
consideration. 

In regarding Europe as the consuming 
country, and the other three quarters of 
the globe as the producing countries, the 
exchanges between the different divisions 
are clearly out of consideration. 

People seem to be persuaded, that the 
great bulk of the gold that has been 
brought to Europe during several centu¬ 
ries is floating about under the shape of 
different coins, or ingots, and that were 
the world in a state of tranquility, they 

n 5 
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would be transmitted from one to another 
in payment of the balances of trade, and 
would regulate the exchanges. 

Ttj£ operation may have been occa¬ 
sionally practised, but I believe not very 
frequently, nor ever to a sufficient extent 
to have any influence on the course of 
exchange, much less to authorize a theory 
being established upon it. In this 1 seem 
to coincide with Mr. Huskisson ; but Mr. 
Lyne thinks, and his main argument ap¬ 
pears to rest upon it, that this exporta¬ 
tion of gold is the principal cause of the 
rise in its price. But what say the do¬ 
cuments ? 

The account in the appendix to the 
report of the Bullion Committee, No. 1, 
shews, that the whole quantity of gold 
exported from this country to foreign 
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parts, during the last ten years, was 
275,930 ounces, at £4. 10s. per ounce, 
making £ 1,241,000, or about a£iOOO 
each post day ; which, I should imagine, 
upon such an exchange as that of Lon¬ 
don, would have no sensible elfect, and 
very little upon the price of the metal. 

The quantity of silver exported during 
i;-.o same period, was thirty-seven mil¬ 
lions of ounces, from which must be de¬ 
ducted twenty-eight millions of ounces 
: lit to China, leaving nine, millions of 
ounces, or two millions and a half value 
in money, or about double the value of 
the gold; still together they cannot ac T 
count for the smallest fractional differ¬ 
ence in the London exchange ; but silver, 
even in this country, is held to be an ar¬ 
ticle of merchandize, and therefore can 
he no more reckoned as affecting the ex- 
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changes than any other article of colonial 
produce. 

The Bullion Committee say, that the 
import of silver has lately been unusually 
large, and the export to China having 
lately ceased, the metal ought to be 
abundant and cheap, notwithstanding 
which, the price of it has nearly kept 
pace with that of gold; but what says lhe 
appendix to their report ? The document 
before referred to, No. S, makes the 
amount of the import, from the 1st Ja¬ 
nuary, 1809, to the 80th March, 1810, 
amount to two millions; No* 1 makes 
the export last year 3,190,000 oz. or up¬ 
wards of *£900,000; the consumption of 
our silversmiths is to an equal amount; 
I would, therefore, ask the gentlemen of 
the Committee, where is the superflux of 
import that ought to reduce the price? 
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That the exchanges with the Continent 
should be in general against this country, 
is not at all surprising; there are some 
articles they produce which .we can¬ 
not dispense with, for example naval 
stores and corn; while the despot who 
governs nearly the whole of it, rigorously 
forbids the receipt of any article in pay¬ 
ment that has been in this country. 

Our pounds sterling must therefore be 
reduced in price upon the Continent, so 
far as to enable the foreigner to obtain 
payment for what he has sent 11s, either 
at the risk of smuggling it, or in some 
other circuitous and expensive way. It is 
true, if we had abundance of guineas, we 
might elude the enemy’s vigilance, and 
slip them into the pockets of our cre¬ 
ditors ; but, alas ! they are all gone, and 
appropriated to other uses; nor do 1 know 



of any other mean of obtaining a supply 
of the material of which they are made, 
than that of setting aside the silly*dis¬ 
tinction between this metal and other 
commodities, discarding theoretical spe¬ 
culations, following the dictates of com¬ 
mon sense, and endeavouring to infuse a 
littleof itsspirit into the mind of the prince 
regent of Brazil and his government. If 
we are to look around for any one article 
as the great cause of setting the exchange 
against us, it will not be difficult to fix 
upon it, and that is corn . When the 
kingdom is in want of this essential ar¬ 
ticle, the quantity of it is so very large, 
and the amount of it so immense, that its 
influence upon the exchanges is felt al¬ 
most instantaneously. 

The Itifie table inserted at the end of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s pamphlet, is decisive 
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upon this point, and shews the course of 
exchange has invariably followed the 
price of wheat for the last twenty years : 
I take the liberty of copying and placing 
il here, for the information of my read¬ 
ers, who may not have seen his work. 


■will AT, 1'1!» QUARTER. 


FSniASCE 
IN PA VO" It. 


I A CIIANGF 
HE ROW PAR. 


17.00 
i;yi 
17.92 
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17 9 !- 
17 . 0 *. 
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1797 
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179.9 
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1802 
180; i 
1 80 1 - 
1 805 
1 806 ' 

1807 

1808 
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1810 about 


53 2 

'•7 0 
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Exchange fj or (i 
per cent, in favour 
lilt the spring ot 
1795, 


( Greatly 
f till the 5 
) 1799. 


illy in favor 
Autumn of 


'I III favour, with 
£ the exception ot a 
' few month, between 

\ the harvest of 180,5 
^ and .summer of 1806 


[ } Below par till lat- 
j tor end of 1796. 


5 or 6 per cent, 
below par until the 
middle ot 180:. 


^ From 5 pur ecu 
\ above to:’ per con 
' below par. 


\ Below par from 
J November, 1808. 


In the report of the Builion^Committee, 
great importance is attached to the fact, 
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deduced from evidence, that the price of 
gold in most places on the Continent has 
not advanced; as it shews, says the re¬ 
port, that the actual prices of gold in the 
foreign markets are just so much lower 
than its market price here, as jLhe dif¬ 
ference of the exchange amounts to. 
Granted, and how should it be other¬ 
wise ? Suppose, for example, that gold 
in France, twenty years ago, was 91 livres 
peroz. at lOd. per livre, equal to about 
7 8s. and the exchange 25 livres per pound 
sterling; the price of gold in England 
rises to 90s. per ounce, but the exchange 
falls to 20 livres ; the person, therefore, 
in France, who should order a quantity 
of gold from England, and remit bills 
for the payment, might still sell it for 
the old price in France, and get a small 
profit. Fr<|$n this the Committee would 
infer, that our money is depreciated; and, 
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in fact, it is so with respect to that and 
some other countries; but it proves no 
more, than that our powerful and inve¬ 
terate enemy has been so far successful, by 
his prohibitory decrees, as to have forced 
us to pay a very high price for all the arti¬ 
cles we are under the necessity of pur¬ 
chasing from the countries under his .in¬ 
fluence ; and that his deep laid schemes 
and machinations for the ruin of our 
commerce, in which he has so obsti¬ 
nately persevered, are at length beginning 
to take effect, the alarming state of com¬ 
mercial affairs loudly proclaims. But 
what would an impartial spectator say to 
the conduct of our own government, 
under such circumstances ? Would he be¬ 
lieve, that every step we have taken, 
every law and ordinance we have pub¬ 
lished, has had a tendency .to forward 



;md assist the enemy in this injurious 
mode of warfare ? 

We have the value of millions in co 
loniai produce lying dead in every port 
of the kingdom, and the value of many 
millions more of goods, of all kinds, 
crowded into the warehouses of our ma¬ 
nufacturers ; the sale and export of which, 
I will venture to say, are almost as much 
impeded by our own laws as by those of 
the enemy. 

Is it to be believed, did it not appear 
in evidence before this very Committee, 
that at the lime our, markets were over¬ 
stocked with cotton wool, the govern¬ 
ment should have rigorously prohibited 
the export of it? This cotton had been 
paid for by our manufactured goods, and 



France, by an indirect channel, would 
have taken it in payment for her corn, 
but our government would not allow of 
such transactions. 

Had we ever so many guineas in cir¬ 
culation, they would be forced out of 
the country by such policy. We , have 
at this moment, I should compute, not 
much less than the value of two millions 
sterling of cotton wool, of which our ma¬ 
nufacturers are not in want; but we are 
not permitted to send it abroad, although 
France should be willing to receive it. 


When the crop of corn falls short, it 
is not by pecks and bushels that we want 
it, but by thousands, and even millions 
of quarters: if it be short only one-eighth, 
it would require 1,250,000 quarters to 
supply the deficiency ; if one-fourth, dou- 
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ble the quantity, which, at £3 per quar¬ 
ter, would amount to seven millions and 
a half. How insignificant then docs not 
this useless metal appear, when compared 
with the value and importance of our 
daily bread f If we are desirous of restor¬ 
ing our sterling money to a par with the 
monies of other countries, our first step 
should be to cultivate our soil, until we 
can make it produce a sufficiency of pro¬ 
visions for the* inhabitants that tread 
upon it, or by other means, bring the sup¬ 
ply to a par with the consumption; then, 
indeed, and then only, may we be said 
to become independent. 

At the time the proof of these addi¬ 
tions was in my hand for correction, I 
received the Monthly Review for January, 
and find my pamphlet noticed in the last 
article of the catalogue. The replies to 



many of the Reviewers’ remarks, it will 
✓ 

be seen, have been anticipated. 1 am 
censured for having dared to dissent from 
the opinions of the celebrated Dr. Adam 
Smith; but surely no name, however 
high; no reputation, however solid, can 
sanction error, or should stifle inquiry. 
The subject on which this great philoso¬ 
pher wrote, is of general interest; and it 
appears to me, hardly any reflecting 
man, however busily employed in com¬ 
mercial concerns, can avoid meditating 
upon some point or other of political (eco¬ 
nomy at every vacant moment. 

I am in possession of the second edition 
of Dr. Smith s work on the Wealth of Na¬ 
tions, which I read at the time of its 
appearance; but could never subscribe 
to all his opinions, and to this in parti¬ 
cular,—That the rise in the price of com- 
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modities was occasioned by the deprecia¬ 
tion or excess of money ; for, if this were 
true, it would seem to follow, that the 
rise irr the price of articles ought to be in 
an exact ratio or proportion to euSi 
other; whereas, the price of corn at this 
moment is nearly treble that at which 
1 remember it, and the price of butchers' 
meat not more than double; and many 
other instances of the like disproportion 
might be found. 

O 

The Reviewer says I shall find, that 
during the last twenty years, miby more 
articles have risen than fallen : it may be 
so, if the whole were enumerated. 1 have 
already mentioned iron, one of the prin¬ 
cipal productions of our own country; I 
may add to it copper, as cheaper now 
than at any lime since the invention of 
sheathing ships with it; and perhaps I 
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may venture likewise to add, the most 
important one of fuel, which I do believe 
is cheaper, at the mouth of the pit, 
than it was twenty years ago, notwith¬ 
standing the incalculable increase of con¬ 
sumption by steam engines, lounderies, 
and fttrnaces of every description: many 
articles of luxury, particularly in dress, 
are cheaper; and of foreign articles, 
1 think it may be asserted, that every 
one, (with the exception of corn) the pro¬ 
duce of countries not in the possession of 
our enemies, is as cheap as it was at that 


It is also said, that had I ventured a 
little further into the depths of political 
(economy, I should have discovered that 
it is the natural tendency of things to be¬ 
come cheaper as society advances, and 
that enhancement is produced by taxa- 


i 



tion. The former is exactly what I have 
been endeavouring to prove, and the lat¬ 
ter I have expressly declared. That it is 
the natural tendency of things to become 
cheaper, as far as the capacity of our soil 
admits, there cannot be the smallest 
doubt: we can invent machin^y to 
abridge labour; we can dig deep and 
penetrate far underneath the earth, in 
search of metals, but we cannot extend 
its surface, whereon alone provisions 
can be produced ; lor which plain rea¬ 
son, food has become dear, and almost 
every thing else cheap: bat why we 
should give up these two popular and 
significant words, and in place of them 
say, that money has become too plenti¬ 
ful, I never could see a good reason. 
That its amount has most astonishingly 
increased in this kingdom, there can be 
no question, but the increase has been 
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demanded by the proportionate aug¬ 
mentation of our internal traffic. 

It lias been alleged, that both the bank 
of England and the country bankers 
have issued their paper-money to ex¬ 
cess ; but this cannot be done without 
almost immediate correction; and, I may 
say, never has been done to an extent 
that could affect the community at large. 


So long, then, as our government does 
not attempt by any arbitrary act. to force 
upon us a paper-money of its own crea¬ 
tion, or to influence the directors of the 
bank to advance their notes, without 
ample provision being first made for their 
speedy redemption, we may, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, proceed in our present sys¬ 
tem with the most perfect security. 


T1IE END. 
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LETTER I. 


MV I.ORD, 21 St Dec. 1809. 

J N addressing your Lordship, ] think any apology unne¬ 
cessary, as the sub ject of iny observations is one which 
is immediately referable to the profession, of which your 
Lordship, by the station you fill, must be considered the 
head. It is a subject which imports considerations of no 
less moment than whether that profession, which has ever 
been esteemed honourable and liberal, doubtless because 
its professors are, or at least are supposed to be, actuated 
by sentiments of honour and liberality, shall longer con¬ 
tinue to assume the pre-eminence of being so charac¬ 
terized; or whether, on the contrary, it shall not be 
deemed to have forfeited its pretensions, by the adoption, 
among its professors, of a principle of action founded on 
selfish, illiberal, and aristocrati cal notions, as inconsistent 
with true dignity as they are hostile to the very essence 
and spirit of our free constitution. 

B 
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Your Lordship has recently been a candidate for the 
high office of Chancellor of one of the most liberal and en¬ 
lightened Universities in Europe.—If to your Lordship it 
is justly imputable that you have either sanctioned, or not 
prevented, having had the power of doing so, an arbitrary 
system, which would have disgraced the days of Monkish 
ignorance, then shall I say, it is truly a theme of exulta¬ 
tion that you have been disappointed in the attainment of 
a distinction of which you would have been unworthy. 

On the very day when the event of your contest for the 
.Chancellorship of Oxford was yet uncertain, though your 
success was anticipated by many, who knew your Lord¬ 
ship’s power, and the probable effect of Hie “No Popery” 
clamour, I own it struck me as an omen most inauspicious 
to the. future prosperity of the University, and to the ge¬ 
neral advancement of science, to observe, in that Court 
only over which you preside, a placard posted up in these 
words, “ That no person who has whitten for hike in 
the newspapers shall he admitted to do exercises to 
entitle him to be called to the Bar,” 

I have ever been taught to consider it as one of the 

most distinguishing features of the free Constitution and 

Government of England, that the path to honours in every 

profession, and even to the highest employments of the 

State, was alike open to all the subjects of the King. It is 

expressly so stated by an eminent commentator on our 

laws; but he wrote before your Lordship was Chancellor, 
r 

Now, who are these persons against whom this sweeping 
interdiction is pronounced ? I will suppose one of them 
to be the younger son of an honourable, hut not an opu¬ 
lent parent; that he is sent forth upon the world to seek 
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his fortune, with no other inheritance than his father's 
blessing, and the advantages of a liberal education, per¬ 
haps not obtained for him without many sacrifices ; I will 
suppose him placed in the metropolis, where his appear¬ 
ance, to gain respect, must be that of a gentleman. lie 
feels conscious of his strength, and is ambitious of embrac¬ 
ing one of the learned professions. The law seems to 
open to him the fairest prospect of success. In his pur¬ 
suit he has every difficulty to encounter, from the want of 
that assistance which the rich only can command; he 
puts forth his talents, and renders them available through 
the medium of those publications by which the people of 
this country have been more instructed and illumined 
than they could have been, or would be, by reading all the 
law-books that have been or ever will be written. Well 1 
he does this, and he derives from it that fair, honourable, 
and well-earned remuneration which every man is enti¬ 
tled to for his exertions, whether they are literary or active,* 
mental or corporeal. He improves himself, w hile lie is 
improving others; he obtains those resources which enable 
him to pursue his studies; hut, at length, when his term 
of probation is nearly expired, he enters Lincoln’s-Imi 
Hall, the local habitation, not of rigid justice, but of a su¬ 
perior arid milder genius, Kauri y; he sees your Lord¬ 
ship installed as her representative, and, on looking around 
him, instead of contemplating those emblems which 
should adorn a Fane, sacred by the object of its dedication, 
lie observes the wall polluted by the dreadful denuncia¬ 
tion—the mene tekel—“ Thou art weighed in the ba¬ 
lance, and found wanting. It is true, you may he a man 
of consummate ability—you may give promise of one day 
becoming a British Minos i:i the administration of the 
laws ; but you have written for hire in the newspapers, 
and you cannot he permitted to do those exercises w hich 



are to entitle you to be called to the Bar.” Can such 
things be ? Does this pretended rule of law, which re¬ 
stricts the birthright of the subject, emanate from the le¬ 
gislature, or from the Benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn, or from 
yqjjr Lordship ? If this principle of exclusion be once 
admitted, or, rather, presumed to be admitted—if it be 
not repressed by your Lordship, or a lfigher authority, 
where will it stop? It is a rule which may be rendered 
applicable to an extent that would exclude all talent from 
the English Bar, and make the decisions of Courts of 
Justice and Equity depend upon the crude reasoning and 
arguments of men who had been admitted to the privi¬ 
lege of practising as advocates, and, ultimately, of sitting 
in judgment, not because they were men of merit, but be¬ 
cause, fortunately for them, it was not in their power to 
write a line, for which the Editors of Newspapers, who 
are, generally, pretty accurate judges of what is good 
writing, would give even the value of the paper on which 
it was written. 

I have given a correct delineation, generally speaking, 
of a writer in a newspaper. I believe it answers the de¬ 
scription of those who usually come under that denomi¬ 
nation. There may be exceptions ; there may be persons, 
in the inferior departments of Journals, who, comparatively 
speaking, are as insignificant as many of those Barristers 
who are called, but not chosen, and to whom a man of 
common sense would no more entrust his cause, than he 
would the care of his health, or the preservation of his life, 
to an impudent empiric who was ignorant of the first lines 
of physic. 

Permit me now to present this subject to your Lordship 
in another point of view. I will suppose that, by a con- 



ctirrence of events hardly within the reach of probability, 
that branch of the Legislature, which is presumed to re¬ 
present the Commons of England, was actually composed 
of Senators in every respect independent—men, wlio 
disdained to court the smiles of Ministers, on the one 
hand, or the mutable and too often indiscriminating ap¬ 
plause of the people, on the other. I will imagine stlcb 
a representation saying among themselves,' “ We wish to 
remain in as pure a state as we now arc, at the moment 
of our convention. How is this to be effected ? Why, 
chiefly by not suffering ourselves to he contaminated by 
the presence of lawyers. They are a race of men whose 
days and hours are constantly occupied in the contortion 
of right into wrong, and wrong into riglit—of vice into 
virtue, and innocence into guilt. There are among them 
men who, for a few guineas, will exert their whole facul¬ 
ties to take away the life of a fellow-creature, by convicting 
him of an offence they know lie ha» not committed; or 
wlio will endeavour to retain in the possession of a 
villain, that estate of which they are conscious he has 
despoiled the lawful heir.—These men, so habituated, 
are unfit to be legislators. They will plead against the 
cause of their country just as soon as they would against 
the cause of justice ; and if our enemies should give them 
a bribe in the shape of a brief or a fee, they will think 
it incumbent upon them to do the best they can for their 
client, and, consequently, to sacrifice the interests ot 
their country.”—Suppose this to be the-language of an 
independent Parliament, what would the lawyers say to 
it ? They would condemn it as unjust, paitial, and illegal, 
though perhaps there miirht be as much sound policy, 
as truth and good sense, in such a principle of exclusion. 
1 will not be m uncharitable as to say this would be a 
just picture of modern lawyers, but certainly the reason 
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for preventing their introduction to the Legislative As¬ 
sembly would be as legitimate as any they or your Lord- 
ship can urge for the exclusion, from the English Bar, 
of a class of men, some of whom were, without objec¬ 
tion, admitted to it before your Lordship was Chancellor, 
and at this moment either rank high as advocates, or 
administer justice from the Bench. It would be invi¬ 
dious, after having read such an anathema in your Lord¬ 
ship’s Court, to name those to whom I allude. A very 
little inquiry will give your Lordship all the information 
you can require on the subject. Surely no man will be 
'the worse lawyer for being a good writer. If he be a good 
writer, it is natural he should be ambitious of writings 
for the eye of the public^ and if be writes for the 
public, it is but reasonable he should be rewarded, 
without, by his acceptance of reward, rendering himself 
liably either to civil or political disabilities. 

1 will not lengthen my address to your Lordship, by 
asking you, what it is that constitutes the difference be¬ 
tween those who write for hire, and those who speak 
for hire : it seems to be a distinction altogether without 
a difference ; except that, with regard to the latter, then- 
prostitution of talent is notorious and common : verba 
et iram haunt. If, when your Lordship was at the bar, 
a client had given you a brief to sustain a bad cause, it 
would have been your duty to have made the worse ap¬ 
pear the better side. I condemn not lawyers for the 
immorality of their profession, as it is at present ex¬ 
ercised ; it is an evil which the existing state of society 
lias rendered necessary. I blame them only for presum¬ 
ing to exclude from their profession, men, many of 
whom are as honorable and learned as the most exalted 
among them. 
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i repeat, that if what I have adverted to is in any 
respect attributable to your Lordship, you will do well 
to exert your authority in erasing a resolution, or bye-law, 
which, if appealed from, could not be acted upon, and 
probably would have no other effect than that of transmit¬ 
ting the epoch of your Lordship’s Chancellorship to pos¬ 
terity, accompanied with sentiments of regret that a 
person capable of sanctioning such a proceeding should 
have ever had the power. 

1 remain, &c. &c. 

ONE WHO WAS A WRITER.FOR 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 



LETTER IL 


SIT LCrR0, ZdJan. IS 10, 

SOME time ago I addressed your Lordship on the 
subject of a placard posted up in Juincoln’s-lnn-JEiall, the 
place where you hold the Court of Chancery, interdicting 
all persons, who had ever written for hire in the news¬ 
paper^ from doing lho.se exercises which should enable 
them to be called to the bar. The terms and .scope of 
my address were rather of a general and introductory na¬ 
ture, tending to point otit the illegality of the exclusion, 
and to expose the illibcrality of the principle that gave 
it birth. I traced, not in false or flattering, but in true 
and unvarnished colours, the portrait of a writer for the 
journals; and, for the sake of your own dignity and 
character, I do sincerely hope you have, in contem¬ 
plating it, taken from your mind’s eye the mote which 
impaired its vision. I might have represented it under 
Jjbe similtuder of a rising plant, nurtured ip the warm 
sunshine of a southern aspect, bearing, and giving pro¬ 
mise of bearing, goodly fruit; and have inferred, I fear 
without the imputation of harshpess or injustice, that 
your Lordship^ influence, like the deadly blight coming 
from the North, had depressed its growth, withered its 
blossoms, and nearly cankered it to the very root. 

It has been stated to me, by a kind of demi-official 
communication, that I have mistaken the object of my 
attack; that yoor Lordship has nothing to do with the 
'subject of my complaint;, that you are not a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s-Inn ; and that what I have unfairly attributed to 
you, has proceeded from a set or persons acting in- 



dependent!}’, and without having been controulad, 
either by your Lordship, or any authority whatever. Is 
this a defence you are yourself willing to avow ? If it. 
is, 1 shall have attained one roost important point to¬ 
wards that ultimate success to which I look forward with 
confidence; l shall then have your distinct admission, 
that you are truly ashamed of having it supposed you 
could have given your countenance to such a proceeding; 
and that you are desirous the odium of it should not be 
cast on you, but on those alone to whom all the respon¬ 
sibility of the act belongs. There are some propositions 
so monstrous, that they refute themselves—they may he 
improbable, or they may be inconsistent with truths not 
generally known. With respect to the proposition, that 
your Lordship is not the direct author of this innovation, 
it will be my task to shew that both these touchstones 
apply. First, then, l say, it is improbable. Can any 
man believe that the Benchers of Lineoln’s-Inn would 
have presumed to have established a rule for the qualifi¬ 
cation or disqualification of persons who were to plead in 
the Court where you represent your Sovereign, without 
first having consulted you, and had your sanction ? Would 
they have dared, 1 say, to have altered the common law 
ojjrtlic land, by restricting the rights of any class of men 
in the country ? or would they have libelled your Lord- 
ship, by affixing their ordinance to that effect imme¬ 
diately before your eyes, if they had not had, or if they 
had not conceived they had, your express avowal ? The 
thing is absolutely incredible ! Besides, you would not 
have permitted them to have done the act they have 
done, if it had not been perfectly accordant to 
your own wishes. So much, then, for the probability 
of the proposition, that I have mistaken the object 
of my attack.! I proceed to the application of my 
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second test. It is somp years since a certain bookseller, 
I think of the name of Eaton, was tried upon an inform¬ 
ation for publishing a pamphlet of a seditious tendency. 
Yotir Lordship was then Attorney-General, and, as 
such, the official prosecutor for the Crown. You cross- 
examined one of the witnesses produced on the part of 
the Defendant; that witness, as I recollect, did not, by 
his answers, place himself in a very favourable point of 
view. When asked what his profession was ? he said he 
was a student at law. It did not appear that he had 
entered himself of any of the Inns of Court, but he pro¬ 
fessed his inn-uiion of doing so. Upon being more 
closely interrogated by you, he admitted, and I firmly 
belie.e untruly, that he was a writer of the newspapers ; 
upon which your Lordship immediately expressed your¬ 
self to this effect—and I state your words, not so much 
on rny own recollection, as on the authority of the more 
accurate remembrance of others—you exclaimed nearly 
in these terms : “ It shall he my care that none of these 
newspaper writers shall ever have it in their power to he 
called to the bar !” You found one person of doubtful 
character, perhaps, falsely desreibing himself as a writer 
for the public journals, and expressing an intention of 
becoming a student at law—you immediately determ ij^d 
that the pretensions of all future candidates for the pro¬ 
fession should not depend upon individual merit or de¬ 
merit ; and you declared your firm resolve to use your au¬ 
thority, indiscriminately, for the purpose of preventing 
all persons who should, at any period of their lives, have 
instructed their fellow-creatures through the medium of 
a newspaper, and had been rewarded for their honorable 
labour, from ever approaching the threshold of that 
temple which the law aad constitution of England says 
is open to every subject. 
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Now, supposing I am correct, was this either liberal 
or candid ? Is this a thing fit to be related of a Nobleman 
aspiring to become Chancellor of a learned University, 
the nursery, the Alma Mater of science. Withoyt con¬ 
sidering how many writers for newspapers there ai;e, whose 
talents would adorn any assembly known to the Consti¬ 
tution of England, you reject them all from the profession 
of the law, because you once found one who was un¬ 
worthy. 

To proceed by degrees—Tims, then, stands the argu¬ 
ment with respect to the proposition that your Lordship 
is not the author of this unjust system of exclusion. 1 
have inferred its improbability, and I have shewn that it is 
utterly inconsistent with a fact in the history of your 
Lordship’s life. I find you, when you was Attorney- 
General, manifesting an inclination to do a particular 
act; nay more, I find you expressing a determination to 
carry your intention into effect. I find the very thing 
you threatened when you was Attorney-General, executed 
in the year 1807, when you was Chancellor, and in the 
zenith of power; and, in addition to all this, I find notice 
of it given in the very Court over which your authority 
more peculiarly extends.—Can there be a doubt upon the- 
fubjeef? I have demonstrated, with mathematical precision, 
the truth of my position, thi# your Lordship was the 
prime cause and mover of this odious restriction. 1 
have fairly given my data, and 1 shall leave the public 
to draw the corollary. 

I am free to admit, that what I am accusing your 
Lordship of, has, in effect, been dyne by the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, and is apparently their act: but will 
any man, ambitious of a silk gown, attempt to defend 
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you, by throwing around you such a flimsy veil of gos¬ 
samer, w’hich a breath is sufficient to dissipate ?-—No i 
My charge is, that it is your Lordship’s deed—that you 
have either commanded it to he done, or, having the 
power, have not prevented it— 

-Qui non vetat peccare jubet— 

Amici vitia si feras facis tua. 

Upon this principle, and for the other reasons 1 have 
stated, I must still continue of opinion, that I have not 
mistaken the proper object of my attack ; and that in flying 
my falcon at the higher game, I have acted the part of 
a judicious sportsmaiti 

I now proceed to mention the names of these same 
Benchers, this soi-disant corporation, these Lineoln’s-Inn 
Legislators, who have arrogated to themselves the right 
of making bye-laws, forsooth, which are to exclude from 
a lucrative profession a particular class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, who have committed no crime I know of, that 
should operate as a perpetual attainder, except that they 
may have been too active in exposing the weakness and 
imbecility of some of the Administrations of which you 
have been a component part. 

"The following is a correct list of this convocation of 
politic Benchers:— 

John Soley, Esq. John Street, King’s Road. 

Richard Ray, Esq. Hawleigh, Suffolk. 

John Ord, Esq. 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Francis Burton, Esq. 5, Upper Brook Street, Grosveno} - 
. square. 

William Selwyn, Esq. King’s Road, Bedford Row'. 
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Right Hon. Lord Erskine, Hampstead. 

Right Hon. Viscount Sidmouth, 1 2, Gloucester {'lace, 
Portman Square. 

Right Hon. Sir William Grant, Knt. Master of the 
Rolls, Chancery Lane. 

Right Hon. Lord Glenbervic, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Sir Thomas Plumcr, 19 , Lincoln's Inn. 

Sir John Anstruther, Bart. 23, Albemarle Street. 

William Garrow, Esq. Bedford Row, and 2, Scrle 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn. 

William Mainwaring, Esq. Hanover Square. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, Bedford Square, and 2, Scrle Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Robert Dallas, Esq. 3, Scrle Court, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
S, Bedford Square. 

Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 57, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

William Adam, Esq.. 4, Scrle Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Bloomsbury Square. 

James Allan Park, Esq. 33, Lincoln’s Inr. Fields. 

Richard Howard, Esq. Grosvenor-square. 

Abel Moysey, Esq. 23,Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

Sir John Pollen, Bart. Redenhain, near Andover. 

Francis Hargrave, Esq. New Boswell Court, Carey 
S rect. 

Edmund Dayrell, Esq. 10, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

George Wilson, Esq. 0, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Thomas Milles, Esq. 4, Serle Court, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Charles Thomson, Esq. 13, Old Buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Henry Martin, Esq. 2, Scrle Court, Lincoln’s Inn. 

JSlathaniel Gooding Clarke, Esq. 5, Brick Court, Temple. 
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It will be observed,* that in the above list there are 
some Masters in Chancery; some persons who have re¬ 
tired to their estates; some of them persons of whom I 
shall hereafter have much to say; and others, whose well- 
known liberality of sentiment will not allow me to attri¬ 
bute to them even a knowledge of this odious measure. ■ 

I hope, the only effect of my making their names public 
will be to give them an opportunity of disavowing their 
paticipation in an act which is in opposition to the whole 
tenor of their political lives, and would, if it could be 
truly imputed to them, stamp their characters with the 
seal of hypocrisy. 

I feel the necessity of bringing this letter to a conclu- 
ion. What I have left unfinished, believe me, shall not 
be omitted in ir.y next. I think 1 have already done 
enough to shew, that those who may be at the pains to 
explore the horoscope of that adverse fate which impend¬ 
ed over the heads of the mortals among whom I am 
classed, and threatened to deprive us of our civil and 
political rights, will find that, in an evil hour, you was 
Lord of the ascendant, shedding your influence over 
minor, but more malign planets. I trust the guardian 
Genius which brought light from darkness, and science 
from barbarism, will cover us with her wings, and coun¬ 
teract the destiny that hangs lowering over us. 

Be assured, no exertions of mine shall be wanting to 
produce the great end. Iam strong in the justice of my 
cause, and, at present, require no' aid. Avoid a defeat, 
by a victory over yourself. Acknowledge, that in an un¬ 
guarded moment you have done, or suffered to be done, 
ihat which your better judgment revolts at. .Let your 
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word go forth : repeal this disgraceful, illiberal, illegal, 
and unconstitutional bye-law. Suffer not the' banner of 
ignorance, pride, and aristocracy to remain longer un¬ 
furled within the walls of a Court of Equity ; and, by so 
honorable an exertion of your authority, spare me the 
pain of again addressing you. 

I remain, &c. &c. 
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LETTER III. 

MY lord, 18 th Jan. 1810. 

TWICE have I addressed your Lordship on the subject 
of that placard which is suffered to sully the walls of the 
Hall where the Court of Chancery is held ; twice, with 
a prophetic and warning voice, have I advised you to 
rescue your character from the odium which will attach t6 
it, if you should descend from your high office, without 
previously obliterating that illegal and unconstitutional 
bye-law of an egoistical Corporation, who have presumed 
to declare, that men, who have written for the Journals 
of the only free country under the canopy of Heaven, 
shall be excluded from the profession of the law, and shall 
not be entitled to do those exercises which are to enable 
them to be called to the Bar. 

It was my intention to have represented to you what 
would have been the effect of such a vicious system of 
partial exclusion, if, instead of having its date within the 
period of your Lordship’s influence, it could have been 
traced to an a?ra, anterior to that in which literature so 
eminently flourished in this country. It was my purpose 
to have shewn what sort of persons were likely to have 
come within the prohibition ; but, upon reflection, I find 
I should be taking too wide a range; my Address would 
exceed even the prolixity of a bill in Chancery ; 1 should 
have to enumerate nearly all the celebrated writers of the 
last century, from Addison down to the Learned Judge * 
who now administers the laws of England to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Indostan. 

* Sir James Macintosh. 
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It has been reserved for your judicial existence to en¬ 
gender this monstrous production; and future historians 
will have to say, that while Lord Eldon, the candidate 
for the Chancellorship of Oxford, held the seals, such an 
edict was suffered to be promulgated by a junta of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Benchers, acting immediately under his eye 
and authority. 

With the assistance of these instruments, you have 
done all in your power to degrade and lower in society 
a class of men, who, in every unprejudiced point of view, 
were entitled to your respect. You have made the Court 
of Chancery like the desert that surrounds the Upas- tree. 
You have exhaled an atmosphere in which genius and 
learning can neither thrive or even exist. You have ren¬ 
dered it inaccessible to all, except those who, by the ad¬ 
ventitious circumstances of birth and fortune, are destitute 
of that stimulus which can alone render them useful to 
the public, and urge them to exertions, without which, 
celebrity is unattainable in any profession. 

T*et me ask your Lordship, what there is in the cha¬ 
racter of a writer for the public journals which should 
justly subject him to be treated as an alien to the British 
Constitution, and to be considered unworthy its protection? 

Who, when the inveterate and hereditary rivals and ene¬ 
mies of this country threatened to stain its sacred soil with 
our own blood, and when rumours were abroad of an imme¬ 
diate invasion by their hostile bands—who,I say,seized the 
war-denouncing trumpet ofFame,and “blewa blast so loud 
and dread,” that it was heard from one extremity of the king¬ 
dom to the other ? The writers for the newspapers. Who, 
at that awful moment, assisted the Government in arming 
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400,000 brave men, who, under able direction, would 
have scattered to the four winds of Heaven all the armies 
that could have been brought against them? The writers 
for the public journals did this.—Who, at that eventful 
crisis, caught the spark of patriotism, fanned it to a flame, 
and, by dilating it, warmed the bosom of every Briton; 
converting, by a species of magic, the sons of industry 
into warriors? The writers for the newspapers.—Who, 
when (dreadful to be remembered !) a mutiny in the navy 
was on the point of giving France those fleets she never 
could have conquered—who, I ask, prevented this catas¬ 
trophe, by conveying to our deluded seamen the words 
of wisdom and admonition, which flowed from the lips of 
the country’s most revered representatives ? The writers 
for the newspapers.—Who have instructed the. people of 
England, and, while they have made them as competent 
judges of good government as those by whom they are 
governed, have infused into them, or, at least, eminently 
encouraged, that spirit of loyalty and affection to their 
King and Constitution, which induces them to bear, with 
patience and resignation, evils at which a less enlightened 
nation might revolt ? The writers for the newspapers have 
done this !—And are these the men who are to be dis¬ 
graced, to be lessened in their own estimation, and in 
the opinion of the publie, by a non-descript, self-elected 
assembly of Benchers, sitting in conclave in Lincoln's 
Inn ? Why, the human mind shrinks from the contem¬ 
plation of such a prodigy. I am ashamed that such men 
should have ever breathed the air of England—they are 
adapted to a different meridian. They should have been 
placed among the members of that subservient Senate, 
who debase the nobler attributes of man by their abject 
submission to the wprst of tyranny. Those who, because 
they vainly thitik they have the power, would trample upon 
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the rights of any class of their fellow-citizens, are un¬ 
worthy to be denominated Englishmen. 

I now proceed to a very material part of the question— 
It is the investigation of the extraordinary phrase I lind 
in that placard, which, to my utter astonishment, you 
have not yet removed from your presence, representing, 
as I have already observed you do, a Sovereign, who has 
ever been ambitious of being considered the patron and 
promoter of learning. The words to which I refer are 
these—“ No person who has written, for hire, in the news¬ 
papers, shall be called to the Bar.”;—Now, upon what 
ground is it, that a motive, which applies to all the trans¬ 
actions in which mankind can possibly be concerned, is 
selected, in order to deprive a particular class of their 
civil and political rights ? If wc could extend or.r ob¬ 
servance to every jl&rt of the universe, we should hardly 
find a single individual, engaged in any pursuit whatever, 
who is not so engaged for hire or gain, which are con¬ 
vertible terms. 

‘tf 

What can be more honorable than the character of a 
British Merchant ? Yet does 1 m* freight his ships and 
risque his merchandize without a prospect of gain ? Does 
not his hire consist in that advantageous return he receives 
from the persons with whom he traffics ? Howls his com¬ 
merce conducted ? Wholly by persons, who, in their dif¬ 
ferent departments, serve him "for hire. Would those 
who navigate his vessels, trust themselves to the perils of 
the deep by day and by night, if they were not hired to 
brave the dangers of adverse elements, with which they 
necessarily have to contend ? But, to proceed a degree 
beyond this, what are our armies composed of, from the 
highest to .the lowest rank ? Why men, actuated, in a 
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certain degree, by native valour, and a thirst for glory; 
but mainly impelled, as soldiers ever have been, and ever 
will be, by the hire they are to receive. I believe few 
instances can be mentioned of armies keeping the field, 
after their pay or hire has been withheld from them. 
Look to our navy, our intrepid and invincible seamen— 

" is there a man, from the Admiral to the common sailor, 
who would be found in the service if he was not hired ? 
I deprecate any invidious construction being put on these 
observations; I am merely using, in my own defence, an 
argument which pride and a false view of the subject 
have forced upon me. What are the persons who, from 
time to time, compose the Administrations that are sup¬ 
posed to rule the country ? Why, the hired servants of 
■itite public; and pretty high wages they receive, consider¬ 
ing what sorrv servants some of them are- Did any one 

" . . . 'f' 

ever hear of a Minister giving his services to his country 
gratuitously ? Consult Mr, Perceval: if that be not con¬ 
venient, The Bed Bool will answer the question. What 
are you? Lord High Chancellor of England—hut are 
you not Lord High Chancellor tor hire ? Would you 
sacrifice your time and your domestic enjoyments, if you 
was not paid for it ? Would you sit from morn till eve, 
in Lincoln's Inn Hall, and from eve till morn in the 
House.of Lords, if you was not hired ? Would you take 
the pains you do, to execute justice between parties in 
whose concerns you have no personal interest, if you 
derived no reward from your exertions ? W r ould you, as 
I frequently observe you do, after hearing, for hours, the 
tedious arguments of Counsel, take home with you ver¬ 
bose proceedings, to read which, must occupy many ad¬ 
ditional hours, in order to make assurance double sure, 
and be morally certain that your decree, which is to 
affect the property and interest of others, shall be free 



from every exception—that it shall be satisfactofy even to 
the unsuccessful suitor—and be founded on those unerring 
principles of justice and equi'y, which shall make it a 
beacon to guide future Chancellors ?—would you do all 
this, if you did not do it for hire—could it be expected of 
you ? I am far from wishing to infer that your emoluments 
arc even adequate lo your labours—I blame you only for 
having adopted that uncharitable and Anti-Christian 
principle, which has urged you, who have been so libe¬ 
rally dealt by yourself, to act with illibcrality towards 
others. This is a subject which is grievous to me to 
pursue. If you rightly consider it, I am persuaded it 
must overwhelm you with confusion, and 1 hope with re¬ 
pentance, that you should have sat one instant in the 
Court of Chancery with such a placard—such a me.mqpal 
of ignorance—staring you in the face. If I may use a 
language, certainly not very classical, but familiar to 
you, I say you have mortgaged the fee-simple of your 
fame to prejudice, subject only to a proviso of redemption 
in case you should, by your restoration to a better way of 
thinking, he enabled to make satisfaction. Your estate 
is on the point of being foreclosed. Let me advise you 
to avail yourself of t our equity, and, by an act of justice, 
transmit the inheritance, unincumbered to your pos¬ 
terity. 

It was my intention to have made a few remarks with 
reference to some of your honorable Benchers whose 
names I find in the list, particularly one of them *, who 
was himself a writer, at a very humble hire indeed, for 
the newspaper of which the late Mr. Woodfall was once 
proprietor; but as your Lordship’s conduct is my theme. 


* William Garrow, Esq. 
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it wouId*be a waste of time to throw away a word upon 
lesser objects. 

In addressing your Lordship, I have acquitted myself 
to my own feelings, and have done what I could, to shew 
jny attachment to the ancient institutions of my country, 
as they existed before you was Chancellor., The moment 
1 found that an usurped authority had destroyed one of 
the chaiacteristics of our free Government, by closing 
the gate which leads to distinction, against a particular 
class of individuals, and had written over it, “ knock, 
but it shall not he opened to you,” that moment I de¬ 
termined tg oppose such an innovation. 

|t would have been a reproach to the present period 
of bur history, if, when an insidious and fatal blow was 
aimed at the liberty of the subject, and the freedom of 
the press, there had not been one man found to protest 
against it. I have protested, and do protest against it. 
All that remains to be done by me is this : if I can find, 
and it would be impious to suppose I cannot, one among 
the representatives of my country, who will present my 
Petition to that august Assembly from which alone re¬ 
dress is to be obtained, I solemnly pledge myself to state 
this grievance in terms which shall completely bring it 
within its powerful jurisdiction. The cause will then be 
out of my hands; and whatever may be the result, I shall 
have the satisfaction of having done what I think my 
duty. 

If I should again see this placard, to which your atten¬ 
tion has been so repeatedly drawn, in defiance of all 
decency disgracing a Court of Equity, I shall be con¬ 
firmed in the truth and justice of all the inferences and 



observations I have addressed to you. I shall he assured 
you still entertain the sentiments from which it sprang. 

As these are sentiments by which no man possessed 
of learning hifnself, or capable of patronising and encour¬ 
aging it in others, can be actuated, 1 shall congratulate the 
University of Oxford upon the good sense and prudence 
they will have manifested, in not having chosen you for 
their Chancellor. 


J remain, &c. &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


At the period I wrote the following pages, 
I did not anticipate that they would ever be 
submitted to the perusal of the Public. 

The Report of the Bullion Committee, 
caused an uneasiness in my mind, which 
induced me in August last, to address a 
letter to Sir Charles Price, Bart. M. P. on 
the subject of the Report. 

I should have contented myself with 
having thus far opposed, through a mer¬ 
cantile channel, the doctrines and danger¬ 
ous expedients, recommended by the said 
Committee to the Honorable the House of 
Commons, as a remedy of the evil attached 
to the circulation of our Coin, during the 



present high price of Bullion; but having 
recently read Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet, 
entitled, ** The Question concerning the 
depreciation of our Currency,” I have again 
been tempted to renew the subjeet, through 
the medium of the following letter, addressed 
to the Right Honorable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. ■ M, P, 

i 

* 

The more I consider the point in ques¬ 
tion, the more firmly am I convinced, that 
a plain mode of argument, founded on 
practical knowledge and observation; is the 
most likely means of arriving at the truth.— 
I wish not to arrogate to myself such know¬ 
ledge; the highly respectable evidence given 
before the Bullion Committee, is alone suf¬ 
ficient to establish the truth of this, as-* 
sertion. 

I should not have presumed, at the 
present moment, to obtrude my opinion 
on the public, had I not have been urged 
thereto, by a few intimate friends. To their 
solicitations hate'I yielded; and should this 
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little work be conducive, in the smallest 
degree, to the benefit of the cause I have 
espoused, or meet with the approbation of 
the public, I shall be sufficiently remune¬ 
rated for my trouble* 

Mercantile pursuits having been my 
chief occupation in life; I trust I may be 
permitted to plead ^that excuse, for any 
defect in language, or any errors into which 
a person, unaccustomed to writing for the 
press, is so apt to fall* 

LONDON, 

17 th March, 1811 . 
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LETTER, 

&C. &c. 


Tg. the Right Hon, Sin Jpmt, Sinclair, Bart, M: P 
SIR, 

With peculiar pleasure I noticed 
your appointment-as a Member of the Committee 
to enquire into the present state of commercial 
Credit, by the Honorable the House of Commons, 
and I have been induced to address you from the 
belief, that such an investigation could not fail 
of leading into, and confirming some of the 
Opinions, which you have been pleased to express 
to the Public, on <f The Report of the Bullion 
" Committee,” the final result of which is looked 
for with much anxiety by the mercantile branch 
<?f the community. 

From the trouble you have taken to refute 
the doctrines contained in that Report, I am con¬ 
vinced, that it is your intention to oppose the 
B 






measures which are likely to be further recom¬ 
mended by the Committee to the Honorable the 
House of Commons. 

The Report of the Bullion Committee has 
been so fully, and so ably discussed by yourself 
and others, that what I am about to state, may 
possibly be deemed superfluous. I am aware. Sir, 
that my abilities are incompetent to the task I 
have undertaken; nevertheless, I cannot refrain 
from troubling you with my ideas on a subject 
which has so justly excited the attention of all 
classes. 

I w ish it not to be thought that I have any 
thing particularly novel to offer to your notice ; 
you have left but little to explain; I can only 
corroborate your opinions by observations made 
as a merchant during an experience of 42 years 
on the Royal-Exchange of London, and should 
you be enabled to glean from these Items, any 
thing likely to benefit the cause which you have 
so generously and so nobly advocated, my 
utmost wishes will be accomplished. 

As a mercantile man, you must naturally 
suppose that I felt alarmed at the publication of 
the opinions expressed in “ the Report of the 
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" Bullion Committee.” In consequence whereof, 
I was prompted in August last to write to Sir 
Charles Price, Bart. M. P. on the subject of the 
report, and the recommendations therein con¬ 
tained ,* and, that you may have a just conception 
of the ideas I then had, I take the liberty of pre¬ 
facing my present remarks with a copy of that letter. 


f London, 34th August, 1810. 

‘ To SIR CHARLES PRICE, Bart. M. P. 
f Sir, 

f Having some remarks to make on 
‘ the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
f Honorable the House of Commons on the high 
f price of Bullion, I cannot address them to a 
' more proper person than yourself, being one 

* of the representatives of the city of London 
f (and president of the Society of Merchants trad- 
f ing to the Continent, a situation you have filled 
f with so much zeal and judgement) and from 
f the great experience you have acquired in mer- 
f cantile transactions being most fully competent 
f to form a correct judgement as to the merits of 
c this epistle, which should you deem worthy of 

* note, you are at full liberty to make vrhat us* 
f of it you think proper. 
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f The scarcity of Bullion, and in particular 
‘ Gold, is occasioned in my opinion, only by the 
f Exchange with foreign parts being against this 

* country, and not by the great quantity of Bank 

* of England Notes in circulation. 

' Mr. Goldsmid, a bullion broker, informed 
*' the Committee at his examination, “ that large 
“ slums were exported about four months ago, but 
“ that the exportation sincejhad considerably de- 
“ Creased r the reason is, that four months ago 
f the exchange with Paris was from 19 livres to 
f 19 10 Touruois for one pound sterling; it is 
e now 21 10 consequently the profit is about 10 

* per cent, less to export Gold than it was at that 

* period. 

* Sir Francis Baring stated to the Committee, 
“ that during the American war there was no 
“ scarcity of Bullion in this country, because 

** there were no restrictions on Trade;” ‘I will 

* add, that the trade being then open with France, 
4 and the whole Continent, the Exchange with 
c the different towns in Europe kept at par, or 
f rather favorable to this Country, consequently 
c there Was no profit in exporting Bullion; on 
r the* ** contrary, when the Exchange was in favor 

* of England, which was generally the case, Bui- 
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r lion was received in lieu of Bills of Exchange 
* to purchase goods of all descriptions. Sir 
*' Francis also stated, " that the too great circu- 
“ lation of Paper was one of the causes of the 
scarcity of Bullion; for in the year 1797 the 
“ amount of Bank of England Notes was eleven 
millions, and last Sessions a document was pre- 
<c sented to the House of Commons by which it 
<( appeared that the surti then in circulation 
“ amounted to twenty-one millions.” * Can any 
‘ body be surprised at this augmentation, consi- 
1 dering, 

4 First, That Government pays annually above 
f seventy Millions for the expences of the nation, 
c and that, the greatest part paper. 

‘ Secondly, That the Bank holds several 
c Millions of Exchequer Bills; and, 

f Thirdly, That the Bank has. been in the 
1 habit, of late years, of making all payments for 
‘ the Holders of the Loan, except the first two, 
‘ and the last. 

f The amount of Bank of England Notes in 
‘ circulation, for Notes and Bills of Exchange 
‘ discounted by the Bank, I really believe, does 
‘ not exceed, in proportion to the increase , of 
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f trade, what it was before the 27th February, 
M797. 

\ 

* I have no authority to say so; the Bank 

* Directors alone know, whether my conjectures 

* are right or wrong. 

f I am sorry to differ in opinion with so 

* respectable and intelligent a Merchant as Sir 
‘ Francis Baring; but I am certain, that the 

* great mass of Bank of England Notes at 
1 present in circulation, is not the cause of the 

* scarcity and high price- of Bullion; and I will 

* endeavour to prove, that the present Course of 

* Exchange with Foreign Parts, and not the 

* quantity of Paper in circulation, is the true 

* Cause of this great export of Bullion, and 

* which has made it so scarce and dear. 

* The Bank ceased to pay in specie the 27th 

* February, 1797; the Exchange on Hambro* the 

24tli of that month was 36 0 for £1 sterling 


28 . 35 10 

3rd March.34 9 (3 percent, fall) 

7.35 1 (recovering) 

14.36 0 


c and it continued rising gradually in favor of 
* England, to the 15th September of the same 
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' year; when it was as high as 38, which is 15 
‘ per cent, above par, in favor of this Country ; 
' this Exchange induced many Merchants to 
' import Gold and Silver to a great amount, every 
' Packet w' ich came from Cuxliaven, (two every 
f week) bringing to Yarmouth, from 50 to 
f ^80,000 sterling, besides imports from Holland. 
f The Bank Directors can bear testimony of this 
f fact, as well as the Underwriters at Lloyd's, 
c who wrote the Sea risks. 

‘ By this Sir, you will perceive, that although 
f the Bank discontinued paying in specie, England 
‘ kept her credit unimpaired, as appears by the 
f Exchange continuing in favor of this Country, 

* and immense sums arriving almost daily, for 
‘ many months after the Bank had ceased paying 
‘ in speaie. 

* Let Government encourage the Trade with 
' France, and the whole Continent, as much as 
‘ is consistent with the politics of this ( country, 

* and the Exchange will rise gradually to par, 

* and by degrees as high as we have seen it on 
f Paris, viz. 26 and even 27 livres for the £ l 
f sterling: then the Bullion exported will return, 
r and, as a proof of what I advance, that a free 
‘ Trade with France and the rest of the Continent, 
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r is the best remedy to raise the Exchange;—I beg 
f leave to remind you, that since the French. 

* Government granted licences to export Corn to 
r this Country, with leave to import into France 
f certain goods, the consequence has been, that 
‘ the exports from this Country, being of a greater 
r value than the imports, occasioned the necessity 
r of drawing Bills on Paris for the balance, and 
' the exchange which was before the arrival of 
‘ Corn, at 19 10 for *£1 sterling, got up to 22; 
‘ (an increase of IS per cent.) lately ships with 
c licences being scarce, the Exchange has fallen 
‘to 21. 5. 

‘ Tim Committee made the following decla- 

' ration; “ Thai it is a great practical error to 

“ suppose that the Exchange with Foreign Conn- 

“ tries, and the pric.c of Bullion, are not liable 

“ to he affected by ilic amount of a paper currency, 

“ §c. $c.” 

* 

‘ I am sorry to differ in opinion with such 
‘ high Authority as the Honorable Committee; 
e but, I think I have already proved, that the 
c amount of paper in circulation, is not the cause 
‘ of the high price of Bullion; the unfavorable 

* state of Exchange alone it is, that produces the 
' great Export of Gold. Exporting of Foreign 
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* Gold at tlic present high price of 10s. per 
f ounce; to have returns in Bills on London, 
r leaves 5 per cent, nett profit. 

f On the recommendation of the Committee 

* to the House, to pass a bill, to oblige the Bank 
' to pay in Specie two years after the date of the 

* said bill; my opinion is, that it would be the 
' most dangerous method that could be devised, 
f I am certain, should it ever take place while the 

* Exchange remains as low as it now is, that 
‘ three fourths of the Guineas issued by the Bank, 
r would not remain long in this Country: the 

* reason is obvious,- a Guinea sells in France for 
‘ 26 livres; with this, a Bill on London could be 
f purchased at 21 livres, for sterling, yielding 
f a profit of about 18 per cent. 

* Were the Legislature to make the expor- 
f tation of Guineas, felony, I ready believe there 
' would be men avaricious enough to run the risk 
' of their lives for the sake of gain ; might not 
f such men use the crucible, and by that means 
f melt down Guineas into ingots, alloying the 
f same to alter the standard ? An oath before the 
c Court of Aldermen, would, I believe, enable 
‘ them to sell the ingots so made, as foreign 

* Gold, and exportation of course would follow. 

C 
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* Goods or Provisions cannot be bought 

* cheaper with Guineas than Bank Notes, why 
r then compel the Bank to issue Guineas, that are 

* not actually wanted, especially if there is a 
‘ chance of their being exported ? 

* My opinion is, that the Legislature cannot* 

* do better than to leave the issuing of Gold to 
‘ the discretion of the Bank Directors, Circum- 

* stances might dictate to their judgement a partial 

* issue; for example, to pay in Gold when the 

* Exchange with Foreign Parts was at par, or 
‘ above; for when that occurs, there would be 
' no fear of the export of English Coin, as no 

* profit would accrue by so doing, 

* I beg to ofc J erv l S9**i§iat the evil attending 

* Country Banking, might, in my opinion, be 

* greatly obviated by the Bank being permitted 
r to open offices in various parts of the country, 
1 for the accommodation of the Merchants and 
•* Manufacturers. 

* Trusting that you will excuse this long 

* address, I beg leave to subscribe myself, res- 

r pectfully, ' Sir, 

* Your obedient bumble Servant, 

* An old Member of the Society 
‘ of Merchants trading to the 
* Continent .* 
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From the perusal of the foregoing letter, 
you will perceive that my opinions were in unison 
with your own. The cause of the scarcity of 
Bullion, apd the effects likely to he produced by 
adopting the measures recommended by the .Bui* 
lion Committee, as a removal of that scarcity, 
were only treated on by me in a mercantile point of 
view; to your transcendant abilities has the task 
devolved of elucidating the true principles of our 
political economy ; and, without flattery, I assert 
that your publication ought to be considered as a 
national good, having caused a quiescency in 
the public mind, of which it stood so much in 
need from the alarm created by Jhe ill timed 
Report of the Bullion Committee, 

To proceed to the subject which has again 
tempted me to take ttp my pen, I must observe, 
that only lately have I perused Mr. Huskisson's 
pamphlet, intitled, “ The Question concerning 
K the depreciation of the Currency, &c." 

Words cannot express ray surprize on reading 
the pamphlet above alluded to I In a compara¬ 
tive sense, the Report of the Bullion Committee 
may be deemed the Chil# of Mr. Hpsfcnson; for, 
like a tender parent, he maintains and defends it 
through all its errors. Her can I refrain from 
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thinking his publication, though in some parts of 
it not deficient in elegance of style ; yet, on tho 
•whole, an assemblage, of abstruse phrases, tending 
to alarm the public mind, and to destroy the 
foundation of the social compact. 

The visionary dreams of theorists, have 
lately been too fatally acted upon in a neighbour¬ 
ing country ; and shall we also follow the example, 
by adopting a system that could not fail of brings 
ing upon this happy land, anarchy and all its 
dreadful concomitants ? 

We have, however, a pledge that such will 
not be the case at the present mpment: the good 
sense of the Public, expressed in the general dis¬ 
approbation which followed the Report of the 
Bullion Committee,, is a strong proof, that our 
Paper Currency is not depreciated. 

I shall now endeavour to comment upon 
such parts of Mr. Huskisson’s Pamphlet, as I 
think really bears on the point. 

I pass over Mr. Huskisson’s definition of 
money, being fully satisfied, that enough has 
been written, (independent of practice ) to com: 
vince the Pyblic., what mpney really is. 
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Page 12 and 13, Mr. Huskisson says, 

“ A pound, or twelve ounces of Gold, by tlie 
'• law of this country, is divided into forty-four 
“ guineas and a half, or £16 14s. 6d. 

" A pound of Gold, therefore, and £16 14s.6i. 
(f being equivalent, being, in fact the same thing 
“ under different names, any circulating credit 
which purports to represent £16 14$. 6d. 
“ ought, by the law of this country, to he ex- 
changable at will for a pound of Gold. 

* 

“ But the sum of £W 14s. 6d. in our pre- 
ff sent paper, will procure in exchange for Gold, 
“ only 10^ ounces .of that metal;—a pound of 
“ Gold is now exchangeable for £66 in Paper 
" Currency. Any commodity, therefore, which 
“ is equivalent to a pound of Gold, is also equiva- 
f; lent to £66 in Paper. 

“ It follows, that the difference between 
“ £66, and £16 14s. 6d. or between 12 and 
“ 10;f ounces of Gold arises from the depre- 
cc ciation of the Paper; and is the measure of 
“ that depreciation, as well with respect to Gold, 
“ the universal equivalent, as to every other com- 
h modity.” 
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In reply.—-The difference which exists be¬ 
tween a pound of Gold and £56 in Bank Notes, 
originates from Scarcity, which at all times will 
enhance the value of an Article . Ought it then to 
be a matter of surprize, that Gold, (which is to 
all intents an article of Merchandize) is dearer, 
especially as the cause of that demand, and con¬ 
sequent scarcity, is occasioned by circumstances 
resulting from a political and commercial state of 
things not to be a oided ? 

Page 19 and 20. 

" The existing evil is indefinite, uncertain and. 
“ fluctuating, though progressive in its growth. 
<f It has consequently a greater tendency to dc- 
“ range and unsettle all the transactions of society, 
“ and to depress the labouring classes, and all who 
<r derive their incomes from salary qr wages of 
“ any description. 

“A saving, it is true, accrues to the state 
*' from paying the w ages of valour, talent, indus- 
“ try, and labour, in a depreciated Currency, and 
“ from the reduction which is thus made (realty, 
" though not nominally) in the value of the divi- 
" dend paid to the public creditor. But it is 
* c equally true, that these unfair and unintended 
“ savings to the State, are more than counterba- 
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“ lanced by its increased expenditure; whilst this 
“ increased expenditure, Mid the increased taxation 
“ necessarily consequent upon it, doubly aggravate 
“ the evil on those classes of the community, at whose 
,e expence these savings are made, by taking from 
“ each a greater proportion of their already depre- 
“ dated income, for the payment of ail the other 
" charges of the State,” 

If the language which I here recite, had been 
copied from the Moniteur, it would have been 
perused without alarm. But when such words 
come from a gentleman like Mr. Huskisson, their 
authority cannot fail of striking, and alarming 
those of the lower and middling classes, who 
have not the ability of looking into the real and 
natural Causes which now operate on the price 
of Bullion. 

England’s inveterate Enemy could not he 
more ardently gratified, than by the promulgation 
of these tenets. The full belief of them by Valour , 
Talent, Industry, and Labor , could not fail of re¬ 
ducing us to the degradation so much w ished for 
by the French Government. 

Page 22. 

*' Mr. Chambers plainly avows, that he does 
" not conceive Gold to be a fairer standard for 
“ Bank of England Notes, 'than Indigo and Broad 
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" Cloth, and that a One Pound Note does not 
,f represent Twenty Shillings of that metal at the 
“ coinage price.” 

Corroborative of Mr. Chambers’s opinion, 
that Gold is not a fairer standard for Rank of 
England Notes, than Indigo or Broad Cloth, I 
beg leave to state, that Bullion and Foreign Coin, 
to an immense amount, was imported into this 
country in 1797 and 1798, the Exchange with 
Foreign Parts being greatly in our. favor. What 
then did the importers do with the immense sums 
they received from the Continent ? Why, they 
exchanged them at the Bank for Notes, with 
which they could trade, and enter into specula¬ 
tions more likely to turn to their advantage, than 
by locking up the precious metal in their private 
coders. 

Mr. ITuskisson should first explain the real 
cause why a Pound Note does not now represent 
twenty shillings in Gold. He believes, and w ould 
wisli others to believe, that the cause originated 
in an excess of paper currency, and a consequent 
depreciation. 

The amount of Bank of England Notes in 
circulation in the month of June last, did not I 
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believe exceed the present amount. The exchange 
on Paris was then at 22 livres for .£ I sterling; 
(being 9 per cent, against this Country) the 
Exchange is now 17 Livres for £\ Sterling, 
(being 30 percent, against this country.) How 
happens this difference without an additional 
issue of Bank Notes ? The amount of our Paper 
Currency cannot therefore affect our Exchange. 
Our Imports from the Continent, exceeding our 
Exports, contributes in a great measure to cause 
this difference of Exchange: for whilst there are 
more purchasers of Bills, than drawers, the latter 
will always give less Livres Tournois for the 
Pound Sterling. 

The non-exportation of goods to the Conti¬ 
nent, will probably continue; as the French 
Licences, which allow for a time the importation 
of certain articles into France, are nearly expired, 
and no new ones likely to be granted. 

Remove the restrictions on Commerce.— 
j Restore our balance of trade with the Continent, 
( permitting the Directors of the Bank of England, 
to pursue the mode of conduct so judiciously 
adopted by them for so long a period back, an$ 
which has been so productive of benefit to them¬ 
selves and to the country,) aud Gold will find its 
D 
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par. The idea of depreciation in our Paper 
Currency, so long; as it purchases for us every 
article of. Trade, every necessary and comfort of 
life, on equal term* with our Gold Coin, is only 
chimerical. 

Page 23. 

“ Gold in this Country is really and exclu- 
“ sively the fixed measure of the rising and fall- 
' f ing value of all other things in reference to 
“ each other; the article itself, which forms this 
“ standing measure, never can rise or fail in value 
£ * with reference to this measure,—that is, with 
“ reference to itself.” 

Page 24. 

tf By an increase or diminution, the value of all 
other things (the quantity of those other things 
“ and the demand for them continuing the same) 
tc would be increased or diminished in the same 
“ proportion, with reference to Gold/’ 

If this assertion were founded on a true 
system, all articles would have risen as Gold en¬ 
hanced in price, and in exact proportion. 

Can this be reconciled to fact ? Are not 
many articles cheaper now than they were 30 
years back,-—or at the period when the" Bank paid 
in Specie, and Gold Bullion was at the Standard 
or Mi*t Price ? It is admitted by Mr. lluskisson. 
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that the depreciation of a Currency may arise 
from other Causes. 

In lieu of this abstract reasoning used by the 

said Gentleman, it has been proved from facts, 

stated by the most respectable authority, that the 

present high price of Gold Bullion, originates 

from political and commercial causes, which time 

and a change of circumstances on the Continent , 

only can remedy. 

«/ 

Excess of a Paper Currency will certainly de¬ 
preciate its value in reference to the current Coin, 
—instance France, Russia, &c.; and although 
Mr. Huskisson’s arguments in note to page 114 
of his pamphlet, are very strong, and apparently 
to the point, I deny that Bank of England Notes 
are to be compared to the Rouble of Russia, or 
the more contemptible Assignats of France ; such 
paper Money has only the security of a despotic 
Government , and is issued to any amount at its 
command. The Bank of England has a real 
Capital, and although our Government (which 
must not be compared to either the Government 
of France or Russia) is indebted to the Bank 
eighteen millions, and sanctions the issue of its 
paper, yet I believe, that if the Bank were t& 
cease discounting for seventy days, and be refunded 
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the amount advanced to Government on Exchequer 
Bilk, that enough Bullion would be found in the 
Bank to take up the whole of its Notes; however 
I believe none but the Bank Directors who have 
passed the Chair,, are acquainted with the actual 
amount of Bullion in their possession; as conclu¬ 
sive on this point, I cannot but quote the follow¬ 
ing observation, which you have so justly made; 

That “ The issuing of Paper by Corporal ions 
erected for that especial purpose is therefore by 
“ far the most eligible plan, any abuse of this 
“ privilege, will be checked by Government, 
<c whereas no Government will check any enormiiy 
<( of its own issuing.” 

Mr. Huskisson’s Pamphlet, Page 26. 

“ The existing depreciation therefore must 
“ be occasioned by excess.” 

Before this can be admitted as applicable to 
the present state of this Country, Mr. iiuskisson 
should prove that we really Have an excess of 
currency ; again I must quote your own words. 

“ The instant any superfluous issue is made, 
“ it reverts upon the Bank, for no individual, 
" particularly any person conversant in business, 
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i! will ever think of keeping in his possession any 
“ paper for which lie has no occasion, and on 
<£ which he would be paying an interest of Five 
“ per Cent.” 

As a further .proof that no excess of currency 
exists, and that even an augmentation to the 
present amount is requisite, I would wish it to 
be remembered, that within these few years 
nearly the whole Maritime Commerce of the 
World has centred in Great Britain.—Why is 
Government now about assisting the Merchants 
with Loans on the produce stored in this Coun¬ 
try, waiting for a Market? It would be the 
height of folly to suppose that the relief which is 
likely to be given to the Merchants with one hand, 
should be withdrawn by the other; for to jiass 
an Act, compelling the Bank of England to restrict 
its issues, or curtail its discounts, would in reality 
have such an effect. The issue of a less quantity 
of Bank Notes would also influence the Funds, 
and the negociation for Loans,—it having been 
the custom for years past, for the Bank to make 
all payments for the holders, except the first 
two, and the last. Should this accommodation 
cease, (which of course it would) the Loans 
would be taken at reduced prices, and be greatly 
detrimental to the public good. 



Pa gc 20. l< If the circulation of any 
Country were performed exclusively by Cold, 
“ and the supply of that Metal in such Country 
“ were, from any imaginable cause doubled, whilst 
“ the quantity of Gold and the demand for it 
“ should continue the same in all other parts of 
“ the world, the value of Gold in such Country 
would be diminished. This diminution in the 
<( value of Gold would appear in the propor- 
“ donate rise of all Commodities; but Gold 
“ being so much cheaper in the Country in which 
“ its quantity had been thus increased, it would 
“ be bought by other Countries, and exported 
“ from that Country, till its value was restored 
“ again to a level in the different parts of the 
“ world." 

w 

Mr. Huskisson has before said, that Gold 
is really and exclusively the jived measure of the 
rising and falling value of all other things in 
reference to each other. The article itself, which 
forms this standing measure , can never rise or 
fall with reference to itself. 

If Gold be the universal equivalent which 
can never rise or jail with reference to itself, how 
can it be cheaper in one country than another ? 
To purchase it, an equivalent must be given ; it| 
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fallows therefore, that any country thus situated, 
must import Goods (whether in need of them or 
not, for it cannot be imagined that they would 
merely exchange Coin) to restore the value of 
its currency. 

Supposing Goods are not wanted, or arc not 
suffered to be imported , then the depreciation must 
in in the value of the metal; if that is once 
admitted in an) case, Gold cannot be the fixed 
measure of the rising and falling value of all 
other articles. The apparent rise of commodities 
in the present ease, would he only nominal. 

This strained mode of argument, here intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Huskisson, is only to support his 
theory, that—from an excess of Currency our 
Bank Paper is depreciated, and that all commo¬ 
dities are advanced in proportion to such depre¬ 
ciation.—It is true, that our Bank Notes are not 
an exportable commodity; for that and other 
reasons, they have a preference in manyinstances 
to coin. The more a circulating medium is retain¬ 
ed in a Country, the more likely is that country to 
flourish.—Abundance of Currency invigorates 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce, th© 
true resources of a nation. 
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In page 32, Mr. Huskisson asserts, that in 
consequence of the profits of the Bank depend¬ 
ing on the amount of their issues, it was their 
interest at all times, to make these issues as 
large as possible ; and concludes, that the Pub¬ 
lic had a sufficient security, that those issues 
should not be carried to excess, by having the 
power of demanding Gold, in lieu of the Notes 
so issued. 

If the Bank Directors had a controul over 
the Imports from the Continent ; or, in other 
words, could keep the Trade of this Country with 
the Continent, on a par , the Foreign Exchanges 
would also be at par, and Gold would continue 
at the standard or mint price. If therefore, the 
Bank Direcrors have no such influence on the 
Trade of the Continent, and consequently, no 
influence on the Exchange, how unjust would it 
be, to compel them to pay in Gold, which would 
subject them to such ruinous losses, and with 
the certainty, that nearly the whole of their issue 
so made in Gold, would be exported to the Con¬ 
tinent. When the Exchanges are at par, or 
above, Mr. Huskisson's desire might be complied 
, with; although lam convinced, that it would not 
be attended with such beneficial effects as he has 
anticipated. 
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Page 38. 

This check” (the payment in Gold) “was 
“ constantly ready to be applied, if, in conse- 
“ quencc of an over issue, the value of Bank 
“ Notes was reduced, or likely to be reduced, 

“ below par in reference to the price of bullion, 

“ either here, or in the other pasts of Europe; 

“ the circulation of the bank of England being, 

“ in this respect, to that of Europe, what the 
“ circulation of a country bank is now to that 
“ of the bank of England.” 

This. argument is plausible enough, if the 
foreign drawers of bills of exchange on Eng¬ 
land, could receive Guineas in return.—But why 
argue for a thing contrary to law? Guineas 
cannot be exported; nor would it be politic to 
admit of their exportation; independent of the 
effect which the Exchange, as it now stands, 
would continually be producing. If Guineas 
were to be issued, and suffered to be exported 
to pay off the whole of our Foreign Debt, the 
Exchanges would beat par; but the instant we 
became indebted to the Continent, (which would 
of cou rsc follow', if our imports were to exceed 
our exports) the Exchange would in such pro¬ 
portion be against us, and we should find our^ 
selves in a worse situation than we are at present, 
as there would be less Gold in the Country. 

E 
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Page 41 

‘ r The explanations which have been offered by 
f ■ those who have endeavored to shew that the high 
" price of Gold in England is not connected with 
*' any excess in the issue of Bank paper, are, 

“ First, That the immediate and operative 
rt cause is a great scarcity of Gold, and a conse- 

” quent demand for it, on the Continent, And 

* 

" Secondly, That Speculation in the purchase 
" of it in this Country has been carried, and is still 
" going on, to a Very great extent, in consequence 
u of the Course of Exchange with the Continent 
“ having been for the last two years, and still con- 
“ tinuing, so much against this Country. 

“ In these explanations every thing is assumed ” 

How can Mr. Huskinsson say that in these 
explanations every thing is assumed ? 

The evidence given before the Committee by 
the most intelligent and respectable Merchants is 
a plain Statement of Facts, corroborated by expe¬ 
rience. I believe it has never been stated to the 
Committee, that Gold was dear and scarce on the 
Continent . The Scarcity in this Country was cre¬ 
ated by speculators exporting it to the Continent 



for returns in Bills of Exchange, by which a con¬ 
siderable Gain was obtained;—at the present day 
for example. 

One Ounce of exportable Gold would 


Cost in London . £4 16 0 

Freight, Insurance, &c. about . 0 4 0 


£b 0 0 

- i p r 

t 

This would sell in Paris for 96 Livres (or *£4 
Sterling, reckoning the Exchange at 24 or par) 
with which a Bill on London may be purchased 
at the Exchange of 17 Livres for £ 1 Sterling, or 
.£5 13s. netting a Profit of 13 per Cent. 

Gold in the present instances is, therefore, 
an article of Merchandize, as Sugar and Coffee. 
To the clandestine exporter of our Gold Coin 
greater benefits accrue. 

Page 57. 

“ An exchange of equivalents is the foyn- 
" dation of all commerce ; no nation therefore, 
“ can permanently export to a greater value 
“ than it imports, as far as exports and imports 
are created by a commercial intercourse with 
“ other nations.” 

On the subject of Equivalents, I would ask, 
how are we to pay the Continent the value of our 
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imports from thence; as, Corn, Hemp, &c. ? 
The balance of payments against* us, must be 
liquidated either by Bullion, Goods, or Bills of 
Exchange, negotiated at unfavourable exchanges, 
from the want of competition in the Foreign Bill 
Markets. 

On the subject of the Balance of Trade, I 
have to observe, that the Balance of Trade may 
be in favor of a Country, and yet the Exchange 
be against it; such is the present state of Russia : 
the Exchange is about 75 per Cent, against that 
Country, although the exports exceed the imports. 
The depreciation is only felt by the holders of the 
Paper Rouble, issued by the Government, which, 
from the want of public confidence, is only negoti¬ 
able at about 12 pence English ; whereas the Sil¬ 
ver Rouble is negotiated at its standard, or about 
48 pence English. Payment of Foreign Hills of 
Exchange on Russia, with the Silver Rouble, is 
effected at par, or rather in her favor ; whereas, 
payment of Foreign Bills of Exchange on Eng¬ 
land, is equally detrimental, whether paid in 
Specie or Bank Notes. Gold has really risen in 
price, in consequence of the Balance of Trade 
feeing against us. In Russia, Specie has not 
risen ; the Paper Money only, causing the differ¬ 
ence in the Exchange. 
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Air. Iluskisson asserts, that the annual Ba- 
lance of Trade is in our favor, lie draws these 
conclusions from the total .amount of Goods ex- 
poited to the East and West Indies, United States 
of America, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Lima, See. 

Admitting the general exports to be correct; 
still, those to the new world cannot influence the 
Exchanges of the Continent; the Balance of 
Trade with the latter being against us. A deduc¬ 
tion ought to be made for the immense value of 
Goods now in Sicily, Malta, Heligoland, &c.. 
remaining for a Market. The Exchanges are 
also materially affected by the immense sums 
going out of tins Countiy, for the support of our 
armies in Portugal, Spain, &c. which must be 
paid for, either by supplies sent them in Bullion ; 
or by Bills of Exchange, drawn by them on the 
Treasury here. 

Page 72. 

“ For Coin we have substituted a Paper 
“Currency; which, from being issued to excess, 
“ and from that cause only, no longer represents 
“ the quantity of Gold which it purports to re- 
“ present.” 

In no one instance has Mr. Iluskisson proved 
that we have an excess of Currency. If excess 
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a alone caused a depreciation in its value when 
measured with Gold, or that £46 14*. 6d. in 
-Gold, was equal to £56 in Bank Notes; it fol¬ 
lows, that by a greater issue of Notes, an in¬ 
creased depreciation must take place, when mea¬ 
sured with Gold ; that a curtailment of Paper 
issue, must tend to restore its relative value with 
Gold ; or that the amount of Paper issue remain¬ 
ing the same, that Gold could not vary in price. 

Presuming that the amount of Bank Notes 
an circulation in the month of June last, was the 
same as in the month of December last, how hap¬ 
pens it that exportable Gold decreased in value 
at least 7 per Cent. The supposed over issue and 
depreciation of Bank Notes, when measured 
with Gold, must therefore arise from some other 
Cause. 

The reason why exportable gold decreased 
in value since June last, is, in my opinion, to be 
attributed. 

First, To the amount of Debt due by this 
Country to the Continent, having been consider¬ 
ably liquidated; and 
* 

Secondly , To the want of confidence in the 
mercantile establishments on the Continent, aris- 
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ing out of the unnatural restrictions on Com¬ 
merce, rendering speculation in returns of Bills 
of Exchange a greater hazard. 

If it were possible to stop the Imports from 
the Continent altogether, or only suffer them to 
enter this country ad valorem, or in proportion 
to the Exports from hence to the Continent, (as 
is now the case in France with the trade carried 
on by licences with this Country) the Exchanges 
would remain at par, or nearly so,—Gold would 
cease to be an article of merchandize and the 
public mind would no longer be fretted with 
the bubble of a supposed depreciation in our cur¬ 
rency. Bank of England? Notes, so long as they 
do not exceed the real w ants of the Nation, can¬ 
not be said to be an evil. In the way of trade. 
Profit (not loss) arises from them. With Bank 
Notes Gold like any other article of Merchandize 
can be lawfully bought, sold and a profit now' gain¬ 
ed of IS per Cent, as before stated. 

Page 90 and 91 . 

“ The only way to stop the Exportation of 
“ Gold is that the Bank should give the Market 
“ Price and revive the use of it in circulation. 

“ If that price be 90 s. per ounee, 90s. must be ’ 
“ given ; but, in proportion as the value of their 
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u Notes in circulation shall be raised by the 
“ gradual • withdrawing of the present excess, 
“ that price will diminish until it shall be re- 
“ stored to the mint price, and their notes con- 
“ sequently to par. 

“ On the other hand if the excess of Bank 
“ paper shall continue progressively to increase, 
“ 90 s. will soon cease to be a sufficent price for 
“ an ounce of Gold ; and either more must be 
‘ £ given, or it will continue to be carried to otfeer 
“ markets. 

“ The difference between the market and 
££ the mint price, it true, will be just so much loss 
££ to the Bank upon all the Gold which they may 
“ now buy, whenever they shall resume Cash pay- 
,£ meats but it is equally true, that this difference 
££ is at this moment just so much loss to the hol- 
“ ders of their notes, and that the latter have no 
££ chance of that compensation which the Bank 
“ has so amply secured to itself, by the increased 
“ amount of its issues since the Restriction.” 

So long as the Exchange remains at the 
present rate, 4 it would be madness to compel the 
Bank to pay in Guineas.—The following example 
will shew the great profit that actually accrues 
to a person clandestinely exporting Guineas to 
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France, One G uinea sells in France, for melt" 
ing, for 26 Livi es; purchasing with that sum a 
Bill of Exchange on London, at the present 
Course of Exchange (17 Livres for ^1 Sterling) 
the said Guinea would produce 10<y. 7d. Ster¬ 
ling, or 45 per Cent. 

The issuing of Guineas in time of Peace ; or 
when our Manufactures and Colonial Produce 
could find their way to the Markets of the Con¬ 
tinent, would not be attended with danger, as at 
present: but I still maintain, that the with-holding 
of such Gold issue, would tend to assist and 
force our Exportation of Goods. 

Page 98. 

“ If a supply ” (of Gold) “ be necessary for 
li for our circulation, it must be procured, and 
“ may be procured, by an Exchange of other 
“ Commodities which zee can spar el 

Mr. Iluskisson should point out the way to 
exchange our commodities for Gold. By so doing 
he w ould restore the Balance of Trade. Bullion 
would be no longer scarce or dear. The Bank 
would be enabled to comply with his wishes, and. 
according to his theory, Bank of England Notes 
would no longer be at a discount. To assert,That 
a supply of Gold is necessary for our circulation, 
F* 
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r.nd that it may be procured without stating by 
ichat means , is useless; and can only be compared 
to the assertion that, we have an excess of Cur- 
rency, without proving it. % 

Page 118, 

“ I may however further observe, that Gold 
“ does not form the basis of the Currency of any 
“other Country;—that the quantity of Gold in 
“ Europe, is not less now, and is probably greater 
“than it was at any former period;■—that the 
“price has not risen on the Continent;—that it 
“ is to be purchased in the markets there/" 

The chief of the Gold on the continent of 
Europe has centered in France, the exchange with 
Other parts having been for a long time back in 
her favor ; consequently the French Market would 
be the only one capable of supplying our wants. 
According to the existing laws of France, Gold 
either in foreign coin or ingots, once admitted, 
cannot he exported ; so strict are these laws, that 
even gold-la*:" is prohibited from exportation; 
Jewellers’ Grid, (and that in a manufactured 
state) can only be exported. Infringement of 
these laws is punished by confiscation and many 
years close confinement in irons. Bullion has 
oft times been clandestinely exported from France, 
but increase of risk, would, asa matter of course, 
enhance its price. 
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Admitting, however, that Cold could be 
lawfully purchased in France, I would ask Mr. 
Iluskisson with what are we to purchase it? uu 
Equivalent it is admitted must be given—we are 
literally shut out from the Continent, flow then 
are we to compel our enemy to give us Cold in re¬ 
turn for our Equivalent ( Goods) which would be in 
proportion to the existing exchange, (30 per cent.) 
■and consequently so much real Ions to this Coun¬ 
try? or, supposing the Hank were to buy through 
proper Agents (as recommended by Mr. Ifuskis- 
son) Cold in the Foreign Markets, would not q 
similar loss be fell exclusively by them ? 

To purchase Louis D'ors at their value, 24 
Livres (which is equal to one pound sterling) at 
the present Exchange of 17, the Bank would be 
paying about ^1 8s. 2d. sterling for every such 
Louis D’ors so purchased, and would lose in the 
re-issue, upwards of a£41 Sterling on every ^100. 
Cold Bullion would be valuable proportionately 
with Coin. 

Such a profitable trade as this to the 
Bank, would not fail of convincing the public of 
its stability. To use your own words “ The 
“ Bank of England maintains its credit and cha- 
“ ractor by carrying on a profitable bussines*> 
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“ under a most judicious system, but if it were 
“ to engage in great transactions by which it was 
“ to lose 15 per cent, (now 24 per cent.) I should 
“ be glad to know what would then be thought 
“ of the wisdom of its Directors. In fact, the 
“ Bank with such a burden must give up issuing 
“ paper, nor would any one take the notes of a 
“ Corporation that would persevere in carrying 
“ on so ruinous a trade.*’ 

Mr. Huskisson's Pamphlet, page 139. 

“ That a Nation like Great Britain, posessed 
“ of great Commercial Capital, should afford 
“ long credits to other Countries where Capital, 
“ is wanting, and where the rate of interest is 
“ consequently much higher, is certainly very 
“ natural; and it is an obvious advantage to us in 
“ Trade. But these credits are given in succes- 
sion and some arc daily coming to maturity, 
“ whilst others arc created; so that, although the 
“ diff erent parts of the world are constantly in- 
“ dehted to this ( ountry , the aggregate amount 
“ of tho«e debts cannot, in the ordinary course of 
“ things, very materially vary. 

“ But it is obvious, that, if, from any pecu- 
iC liar circumstances, an unusual facility of dis- 
<f count exists at home, whilst abroad an advance 
“ in price, far exceeding the rate of interest here, 
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“ given for goods sold upon long credits, or a 
“ proportionate abatement made upon those 
bought by us for ready money, the Balance of 
“ debt to this Country may be somewhat increas- 
“ cd, and the Exchange thereby rendered unfa - 
“ vorable for a short time.'* 

If the Continent were constantly indebted to 
England there would be a continued and regular 
demand for Hills of Exchange on England, to pay 
such debts, the Balance of debt to this Country 
would render the Exchange favorable (not unfa¬ 
vorable). In the Eoriegn Bill Markets there no\e 
exists an excess of paper on England, caused by 
the Balance of debt due by us to the Continent, and 
there being no constant or permanent demand for 
such paper, the purchasers as a matter of course, 
lix their own price, which is the depression felt. 
I do not think that any person possessed of real 
knowlege of our commerce with the Continent for 
years back, will say that the arguments of Mr. 
Iluskisson in page 139 and 140 arc applicable to 
the subject. 

To conclude, I must express my decided opi¬ 
nion, thatanycurtailmentorrestrictiononthe Bank 
of England in the issue of its paper, or the com¬ 
pelling the Directors to pay in Gold after two years 
notice (under the present unprecedented state 
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of tilings)'as recommended by the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee would be attended with the most fatal con¬ 
sequences. Our Merchants and Manufacturers 
would be ruined, ad classes affected, and this 
great Empire shaken to its very foundation. 
History records, that when Gaverments have 
interfered in the concerns of private companies: 
example, Caisse d’Eseotnpte, French East India 
Company, &e. &c„ that ruin generally followed. 

I have now a few observations to make on the 
present system of Country Banks. 

The holders of their papa' circulated as Mo¬ 
ney, are often exposed to the greatest inermveni- 
cneies, and sometimes to heavy losses from Bank- 
ruptcy. It is no uncommon thing to meet with one or 
two Banks in small towns where neither Manufacto¬ 
ries nor business of consequence is carried on. I 
am fully aware that a commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing country, like Great Britain, stands in need of 
Banks in her chief Cities and Towns. Should 
it not be deemed prudent for the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to open Offices in various parts of the 
Kingdom, a similar. Security to the Merchant, 
Manufacturer, and others, might be obtained 
by the mode of Banking in Lancashire; I believe 
the system I allude to, is not generally known. 
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Ta Lancashire, I think, there is not one 
Bank that issues its own Notes on demand; 
neither are the Notes of the ad joining counties, 
currently taken or received in payment. But 
at Manchester, for certain, when a Merchant or 
■Manufacturer disposes of goods, he generally 
receives for them. Bills on London at two or 
three months dale; these Bills arc readily dis¬ 
counted with the Manchester Banker, who gives 
in return, Bank of England Notes. The Bills 
arc remitted by the Banker to his House in 
London, and negotiated in the regular course of 
Business. At Manchester one Bank only, re¬ 
ceives weekly from London upwards of .=£ 20,000 
in Bunk of England Notes, for the purposes be¬ 
fore named. 

For this secure mode of Banking and for all 
cash transactions the Country Banker charges 5 
per cent. Commission. 

If the first County in England for extent of 
Manufactures and Trade, can do xcithout Country 
Bank notes, surely other Counties less in need of 
such accommodation might follow the same Sys¬ 
tem with equal advantage and Security. 

I beg, Sir, to apologize for having addressed 
you at such length. I laave only taken a cursory 
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View of the subject; and hope, therefore, that any 
imperfections or differences of opinion, you will 
be pleased to pardon, and to place to the right 
motive. 

Zeal for my country's welfare, induced me to 
take up my pen ; and, as I before said, if in these 
pages you should meet with any arguments or 
ideas worthy your notice, or from which, good 
may arise, my best wishes will be realized ; con¬ 
fidently assured in my own mind, that your abili¬ 
ties are best calculated to give them the desired 
effect. 

I have the honor to be, • 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

I. M. SIORDET, 

LONDON, 
loth March, 1811. 


FINIS. 


* ->«« ••• 

H. K. CAUSTON, Printer, 
liiichin-Lane, Coruhill. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the foregoing letter, the Rank of 
England by the concurrence of the Right Honor¬ 
able the Lords Committee of Privy Council for all 
matters connected with Trade, Coin, &e. have 
deemed it expedient* to raise the current value of 
the Dollar Token, from 5s. to 5s. 6d. As this re¬ 
gulation may, in the opinion of some, strengthen 
the opinions and assertions of Mr, Huskisson and 
his adherents; and may possibly incline others to 
imagine, that Bank of England Notes are depreci¬ 
ated ,—I have ventured to subjoin the following 
additional remarks on the subject in question. 

The recent measure relative to the Dollar 
Token, might have been anticipated; or we must 
have contented ourselves, with their total disap¬ 
pearance from our currency. An immense quan¬ 
tity of Silver is consumed by the manufacturers of 
that metal, as well for our export trade, as for our 
own use; which latter, has considerably increased 
from our enlarged population and wealth, added, 
to the luxury and refinement of the times. It was 
a natural consequence, that the Dollar Token 
must either be current at an increased value, pro¬ 
portionate to the rise in the price of Silver Bul¬ 
lion ; or be melted by the manufacturers of that 
metal. 
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The eliangc in the value of the precious me¬ 
tals in a state of coinage, ought not to alarm the 
the public.—-Such a circumstance is not without 
a precedent.—Ducats in Holland vary constantly 
in value, according to the demand; without af¬ 
fecting- the other currency; Gold being considered 
there (as it should be here) an article of Mcr 
chandize. 

The Bank Directors had cogent reasons for 
resorting to the late measure. Still, I cannot help 
expressing my regret, that a different mode of 
proceeding, had not been acted upon ;■ which it 
will appear for the following reasons, would have 
been productive of the same effect , and with ad¬ 
ditional advantages 

First , That it is not within the power of the 
Bank Directors to prevent a further rise in the 
price of Silver Bullion; which, as a matter of 
course will take place , if the general causes 
(before explained) shall continue to operate on 
the value of the precious metals; consequently 
5s. 6d. will eease to be a sufficient value for the 
Dollar Token, and either an augmentation ade¬ 
quate to the rise must take place, or we must 
content ourselves with their disappearance from 
our currency, for the uses already enumerated. 
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Secondly, That the issuing of Dollars at 
5 s. 6d. cannot fail of eventually proving a loss to 
the Bank; for whenever Silver Bullion shall 
again fall to its original price, or standard, a loss, 
proportionate to that fall, must happen, which 
at the present rate would be about lOd. on 
ea- h Dollar. The Directors of the Bank in the 
pte-;< nt case have considered the interest of the 
Public in preference to their own. 

Thirdly , The primary and natural causes of 
this fluctuation in our currency, not being under¬ 
stood by the lower orders of society, and not 
being customary, may induce a belief, that Bank 
of England Notes, are really depreciated; the 
prevalence of such an idea, could not fail of 
causing discontent in every class ; commodities of 
every description would then rise, and the well 
placed confidence in the Bank of England, would 
in reality be shaken, 

Surely every well wisher to the Country must 
dread such an effect, the extent of the consequences 
cannot be ascertained. A subversion of our g-ood 
and venerable Constitution might follow, and we 
should have the solitary consolation to reflect, 
that it had been caused by too implicit a belief, in 
the Doctrines of Theorists, and speculative Politi-’ 
cians. Our fall would stand recorded for the 
derision of after ages, and might justly be deem¬ 
ed ° a political Suicide 
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The recent event has not as yet eaused the 
public to change their opinion of the Bank;— 
no sooner did the advertisement relative to the 
Dollar Token become generally known, than they 
flocked to the shops of the silversmiths, to ex¬ 
change such Dollars as were in their possession, 
for Bank of England Notes ,—an additional proof 
that they are not depreciated in the wind of the 
public. 

I sincerely wish I may not be prophetic : 
if the good sense,of the public should not prevail, 
by confirming the well-merited opinion of the 
honesty, integrity, and stability of the Bank of 
England, all the evils anticipated might accrue. 

The confidence so well placed, I hope will 
never be shaken by the false theories of Alarmists. 

The system I have to submit, has been tried, 
approved of, and stamped by the general opinion 
and confidence of the nation. To be biased or 
bigoted by old principles, and to refuse all con¬ 
viction of improvement, shews but a little mind : 
-in every age, new systems have arose, to the com¬ 
plete expulsion of the old ones : cannot w r e trace 
within the memory of the present generation, 
many changes, which have proved highly benefi¬ 
cial to mankind ?—Witness, the abolition of the 
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Slave Trade; the improvements in Agriculture* 
Chymistry, Physic, and various other Arts, toa 
numerous to mention. Our Political economy is no 
doubt susceptible of similar changes and improve¬ 
ments ; we should not therefore be alarmed at such 
taking place. 

As a general remedy to the evil under which 
the current coin of the realm at present circulates, 
and which arises solely from natural causes (which 
cannot be too often impressed on the mind) and 
which are imposed upon us from an unprecedented 
state of things nut to he avoided , which time alone 
can remove :—with deference I submit my opinion, 
that the Legislature should again step forward in 
aid of the Bank of England, and empower its 
Directors to issue its Notes of the value of 5s. and 
10s. each. Such a measure, aided by a small ad¬ 
dition to our Silver Coinage in Shillings, propor¬ 
tionate in value to the existing rate of Bullion, 
could not fail of removing every impediment in 
our Currency. 

I am sanctioned in this recommendation by 
the opinion expressed so far back as the year 1803, 
in your valuable work “ the History of the Re¬ 
venues, 3rd Edit. Vol. II. p. 336 and 337,” as 
well as by the letter which you addressed in April, 
1810, to the Chairman of the Bullion Committee. 
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I am convinced that if the measures so wisely 
recommended by you, had been carried into effect. 
Dollar Tokens need never have been issued, nor 
have passed for more than five shillings. 

The same security and confidence which cir¬ 
culated Bank Notes of £1 and £2 value, surely 
would be sufficient for smaller ones; the increase 
would not be very considerable, and might, at 
the option of government, be restricted to a cer¬ 
tain amount. 

This system no doubt will be strenuously 
opposed by the opposite side of the question, on 
the principle, that paper currency has no intrinsic 
value. The precious metals only received their 
stamp of value, from their scarcity, uniformity, 
beauty, and durability, which best fitted them 
for the universal equivalent . I hope I shall riot 
be presuming too much, by stating, that from our 
insular situation, and commercial policy, (not 
forgetting the law of the land, which forbids 
exportation of our coin) we do not stand so much 
in need of, the universal equivalent, (the precious 
metals) for our currency. 

< Unanimity and confidence in our incalculable 
resources, cannot fail of resuscitating the energies 
of this land of Freedom. 
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I shall conclude by quoting the invaluable 
principles regarding Coin or Bullion, laid down 
by yourself, and which cannot be too often re¬ 
peated. 

“ The' wealth of a nation properly consists 
“ in the goods and merchandizes it possesses, 
“ whether arising from the produce of the soil,— 
" from internal industry,—or from foreign com- 
merce. 

“ The precious metals, in which a part of 
(C that wealth consists, may be described as a 
species of merchandize, which, by common 
“ consent, answers three important purposes. 

First, “ That of enabling individuals to 
rf receive the value of their labour, for an article 
‘ c universally exchangeable. ; 

Secondly, “ That of transferring property 
“ in goods from one individual to another, with- 
“ out the trouble of actual barter: and 

Thirdly, “ That of enabling the government 
" of a country to obtain a revenue, and to defray 

9 

“ the public ex pences; for if the Exchequer Mere 
<c under the necessity of taking goods in kind, 
“ in what manner could the various articles it 
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f> required be either collected, or secured till 
" wanted; or how could a nation fit out a fleet, 
" or % maintain an army, or defray the various 
'* other expenccs to which it is liable. 

<c It is however in early ages 1 of society 
<f alone, before the credit of a govermerit is 
tf established, and property (whence the credit 
“ of the individual arises) is secured, that the 
“ precious metals exclusively answer these impor- 
“ tanl purposes.—-In agc3 of civilization and 
“ refinement, a well regulated paper currency, 
“ with a small portion of these metals, in a state 
“ of coinage, to which united the general appel- 
* e lations of circulation or of money may be given, 
“ is equally useful, indeed, on many accounts, 
<f even more advantageous; and the precious 
“ metals ought in commercial periods of society 
“ to be accounted merely as a species of Merchan- 
*' dize, the increase or diminution of which has no 
“ decisive influence on the wealth or prosperity 
u of a Country and which if left to itself, soon 
“ finds its just level. 5 ' 


J. M. S 


<$6th March, 1811. 
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PREFACE. 


an assertion is hazarded in the following sheets, 
that a more than ordinary degree of ignorance pre¬ 
vails respecting the question which is here discussed; 
and when we find Mr. Serjeant Best, whose acute¬ 
ness in diving into the merits of any case is almost 
proverbial, declaring that the committee (who, be it 
observed, only professed to have examined the ac¬ 
counts of via .* years) could not possibly in the time 
have examined accounts of twenty years standing; 
when also we find him repeating that very weak ar¬ 
gument, first brought forward by the Times, about 
the produce of the private boxes; it must be admit¬ 
ted that that assertion is well founded. It may be 
laid down as an axiom, that without a competent 
knowledge on any subject no man ought to give a 
positive opinion. Every person determined to take 
an active part, on either side, should ask himself this 
question : Is the advance on the prices an imposi¬ 
tion, or is not? If he can satisfy himself, after read¬ 
ing the following pages, that it is an imposition, his 
duty is to resist; if not, he hurts both his own sj.nd 
the national character by his opposition. 

But, it seems, a great number of “ admirers of 
the drama" are going to dine together, Mr. Clifford 
in the chair. From this I reap consolation. There 
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every thing will be explained so satisfactorily, that 
we shall no longer have to complain of a lack of 
information. To those Gentlemen, then, I dedicate 
the following sheets: 

“ Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors!” 

With unbounded admiration of those great ta¬ 
lents, which no doubt every one of you possess ; 
—with an ardent esteem for all those amiable quali¬ 
ties, which you have in such abundance;—with 
regret that such talents and qualities should be 
thrown away, as they are, in this vile kingdom, per¬ 
mit me to hint, that in latitude 34° S. and longitude 
151° E. there lies a tract of land, where another 
Gotham might be founded, and where I would 
humbly recommend that you immediately transplant 
yourselves, and chuse your worthy chairman king. 
Then will it be said, 

“ Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice, 

Lift up your voice on high—a mighty voice— 

The voice of gladness; and on every tongue, 

In strains of gratitude, be praises hung: 

The praises of so great and good a king, 

Shall Clifford reign, and shall not Gotham sing ?” 


Accept, Gentlemen, this trivial offering, and be¬ 
lieve me, with the highest respect for your virtues, 

THE AUTHOR. 


Dsc. 11, 1809. 



AN 


IMPARTIAL REVIEW, 

S(C. SfC. 


It is admitted on all hands that, in this country, 
the press has a vast influence over the minds of the 
people—that a great majority of Englishmen think, 
speak, and act, just as they are led to think, speak, 
and act, by the press, and particularly the News¬ 
paper press; that, in other words, nine-tenths of 
the nation think by proxy, and throw aside as use¬ 
less those reasoning faculties which the author of 
our being hath given us to be made use of for our 
benefit. It is needless to insist on the degradation 
to which mankind thus voluntarily submit them¬ 
selves, because the few who do take the trouble to 
think, are already aware of it; and to endeavour to 
convince those who are not aware of the existence 
of such degradation, that is of those who never 
think at all, would be a hopeless task. 

When we read of what are called the dark ages, 
when learning and knowledge were entirely confined 
to the clergy, and they had in consequence bound- 
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less sway over the public mind, we cannot help 
heaving a sigh of pity, not unmixed with con¬ 
tempt, for the victims of gross superstition; and 
yet how much more contemptible are we, who have 
all the avenues of knowledge, which to them were 
shut, laid open to us, and we will not deign to en¬ 
ter. Our state, and that of our ancestors, may be 
described in a few r words—^They were Pried-ridden 
—we are Press-ridden. 

These preliminary remarks are called forth 1 by a 
feeling of the liveliest indignation, oif observing the 
detestable use which some of our newspaper editors 
have made of their undue influence over the minds, 
or rather the passions, of the people, and lest it 
should be said that this is merely declamation, 
without proof, I intend in the following pages to 
produce such evidence, as will convince the most 
incredulous, that the liberty of the press is abused, 
and most infamously abused. 

In pursuance of what I have promised to do, I 
shall, in thejirst place, lay before the public some 
extracts from the Times newspaper, beginning so 
far back as October, 1808 ; and this shall be done, 
w r ith a view to shew how the opposition to the ma¬ 
nagers of Covent Garden Theatre commenced. 
The discerning reader will judge for himself of 
the -spirit of those extracts ; he will not need any 
aid from me to discover that there is every thing 
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in them but fair discussion, and tiiat they are calcu¬ 
lated to inflame the passions without informing the 
mind. 

There are many reasons why the Times should 
be honoured with precedence in this discussion. 
Its circulation is great, particularly in the City; 
it is by many considered very impartial, it is for 
the most part ably written, its influence is conse¬ 
quently extensive, its partiality to the proprietors 
of Covent Garden Theatre is well known, and, 
lastly, it is almost the only paper which endea¬ 
voured to prejudge the question between the pro¬ 
prietors and the public ; nay, all who have thought 
on the subject, are unanimous in ascribing to the 
Times the credit of having raised this dreadful, 
and as I think it will be proved, disgraceful oppo¬ 
sition, which bids fair to bring ruin on some who 
deserve a better fate. 

Had the writer in the Times proved, to the con¬ 
viction of any reasonable person, that the advance 
on the admission to the Theatre was an imposition ; 
had he proved what he asserted, that the proprie¬ 
tors before the advance were receiving 20 per 
cent per annum on their capital; and that the New 
House, instead of an advance, ought to submit to 
an abatement; — had he proved these things, the 
opposition would have been general, and the ma¬ 
nagers must have shrunk dismayed from the con- 

jb 2 
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test; they would have been compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge that their cause was bad, and must have de¬ 
livered up the management of the concern into 
other hands ; and they would never more have 
dared to appear before an insulted audience of 
their countrymen. 

These extracts from the Times shall be conti¬ 
nued to the time of opening the new theatre, and 
after a few comments thereon, the reader shall be 
presented with some very curious paragraphs from 
the same paper, and others from his fellow-labourer, 
the Morning Chronicle; and without saying any 
thing more at, present on that head, I w ill beg leave 
to refer the reader to the comments which will ac¬ 
company each paragraph. I shall next have a few 
words on the very laudable attempt of some ad¬ 
mirers of the drama to drive Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble from the stage ; a few words more to shew 
that Mr. Kemble is not quite so great a culprit as 
some hottest men would have us believe; and lastly, 
shall make enquiry as to how far the present strug¬ 
gle is connected with politics. 

But it is perhaps necessary, before I apply the 
dissecting knife to $ie Times, that some general 
propositions should be laid down, on which there 
can be no disagreement; such as command assent. 
First, then, Ict us see in what relative situation do 
the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre stand 
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with the public.—They arc in possession of a patent 
empowering them to build a theatre to perform 
plays in, at such prices as will compensate them for 
their trouble, and the expenee which they iiave in¬ 
curred—Granted.—If they have been at an enor¬ 
mous expence in erecting a theatre, they have a 
right to look to the public, for whose pleasure and 
accommodation it has been erected, for a complete 
indemnification from any thing like a loss—Granted, 
—If then the old prices to the boxes and pit arc 
not sufficient for that indemnification, it. follows of 
course, that new ones must be fixed, and if those 
new prices arc not extravagantly high, but barely 
sufficient to remunerate or indemnify the proprietors 
for the vast sums of money which they have ex¬ 
pended, relying fully on the generosity of a British 
public to repay them, it follows that we should, 
without hesitation, submit to these prices—Granted. 
If these things are granted, and for the honour of 
my native land, I trust there are few who do not 
most readily subscribe to every one of them, I shall 
have nothing further to do than proceed, and as I 
proceed, prove the only thing which wants proving 
in the above propositions, that the old prices are 
too little, and the new ones barely sufficient, to re¬ 
munerate the proprietors. 

I. Some of the papers have mentioned, and w£ doubt 

not officially, that the intended enhancement of the 
theatrical prices of admission was deferred only till 
the opening of the new theatre, when jt was added, the 
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great expences attendant upon so large a structure as 
this theatre is intended to be, would absolutely require 

•> A, v 

such an addition to its receipts- Upon this reasoning we 
hare much to say.—Upon a fair balance of receipts and 
payments, wc do not hesitate to say, that if the old small 
theatre was the advantageous concern we shall presently 
shew it to have been, the new large one will cover an abate- 
went, instead of demanding an increase in its price of ad. 
mission. 

But monopoly, villainous monopoly , is the bane of the 
present drama, and instead of baying a competition of 
reasonably-sized theatres, where voice might be„heard, 
and face seen, wfe are likely to be banished to the splen¬ 
did deserts of two patented theatres, where, as there is 
very little but show and music that can be seen and heard, 
there is not likely to be any thing else that deserves to be 
seen and heard.—The profits of the latter 'Jlefson, de¬ 
ducting Mr. Harris’s sB7 00 a year for the management of 
the concern, 5001. of which goes to Mr, Kemble as act¬ 
ing manager, we have reason to believe heme not been less 
than 20,000/. a year.' We are as much as any men anxi¬ 
ous that the theatrical exhibitions of this town should be 
well rewarded. 

Times , Oct. 4, 1808. 

2. We have for some time hear# it suggested, in different 
ways, that the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre in¬ 
tend to impose on the public an advance on the admis¬ 
sion to that theatre, an# at length they have announced 
the opening of it wj^h a declaration, that such a rfee will 
be attempted 

3. With respect to their legal right to do so, we shall not 
contlnd. The theatre is their own; the extraordinary 
monopolizing patent is theirs, and they may open the 
theatre, or not, as they please, and upon what terms they 
please. At the.same time it may be also said, that the 
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public is Dot obliged to frequent it if they do not approve 
the terms proposed ; but if theatrical amusements are ha¬ 
bitual to the inhabitants of the metropolis, and form a 
part of what may be considered as an established recrea¬ 
tion, and if that means of recreation is narrowed, as it 
has been by accidental events, the sole remaining posses¬ 
sors of the power of affording dramatic entertainments, 
certainly act with a spirit as illiberal as it is rapacious , 
in taking an undue advantage of the public propensity .— 
But^though the destruction of Drury-Lane Theatre may 
be, and we doubt not is an operating, encouragement to 
the capacity of the Covent Garden Proprietors, they will 
not let that transpire beyond the confines of their con¬ 
clave. It was necessary for them to contrive some plan, 
sible reasons, which they could offer to the public, either 
to excite its feelings, or play upon its Gullibility, or con¬ 
vince its justice. Now wc cannot discern in the reasons 
which they have published, the least probability that John 
Bull’s humanity can be excited, or his justice awakened, 
to consent to the advantages which they propose to them¬ 
selves; while the general tenor of their address is too 
barefaced to dupe him in his most good-humoured and 
unsuspecting moments. 

Times, Sept. IS, 1809. 


r Address of the Proprietors. 

The proprietors having completed the new thea¬ 
tre within the time originally promised, beg leave 
respectfully to state to the public, the absolute ne- 
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eessity that compels them to make the following ad ¬ 
vance on the prices of admission: 

First price Boxes 7s. Pit 4s. 

Half-price do. 3s. fid. do. as usual, 

Tlie Lower am! Upper Galleries will remain at the Old Prices, 

On the late calamitous destruction of their pro¬ 
perty, the proprietors, encouraged by the remem¬ 
brance of former patronage, instantly and cheer¬ 
fully applied themselves to the erection erf a new 
theatre, solicitous only that, without enlargmtg the 
audience-part of the edifice , it rnigh&afford the pub¬ 
lic improved accommodation ^P&security, and at 
the same time present an additional ornament to 
the metropolis of the British empire. 

This, their most anxious wish, they flatter them¬ 
selves they have solidly effected, pot only within 
the short space of ten mouths, from the laying of the 
foundations, but under the enormously expensive 
disadvantages of circumstances singularly unfa¬ 
vourable to building. 

When it is known that no less a sum than 
150,000/. has been expended, in order to render 
this theatre worthy of British spectators, and of the 
genius of their native poets; when, in this under¬ 
taking, the inevitable accumulation of, at least, a 
sixfold rentage is positively stated to be incurred; 
and when, in addition to these pressing incum- 
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brances, the increased and rapidly increasing prices 
of every article indispensable to dramatic represen¬ 
tations come to be considered, the proprietors per¬ 
suade themselves, that in their proposed regula- 
lation they shall be honoured with the concurrence 
of an enlightencd'^bti liberal public, 

September li, 1809. 


4. It is an awkward notion which wc are disposed to 
entertain ; but we cannot help thinking that there is 
something very like mis-statement, in this 150,000/. That 
such a sum has been expended, may be most true, but did 
not the 50,000 1. insured on the old theatre form a part of 
it? and if so, the actual expence is reduced to 100,000/. 
i. Let them (the managers) economise, nor suffer actors 
to wear upon their backs the profits of a night to gratify 
private vanity.— We could confirm these notions with 
some striking facts, and incontrovertible calcula¬ 
tions, but we shall conclude at present with observing, 
that it was a cunning trick not to raise the price of the 
galleries, and at the same time contract their space.— We 
trust, however, that the class of people who frequent the 
upper regions, will generously feel the imposition, though 
it will not, in a pecuniary point of view, affect them. 

6. We are well aware, that no pains will be spared to 
carry this important point ; a crowd of venal Jpplauders 
may be purchased—police-officers may be planted in every 
part of the house to thwart discontent—and Bozo Street 
is at hand. —If John Bull, however, should quietly submit, 
and be content with paying a guinea for himself, his wife, 
and daughter, for the boxes, without receiving the usual 
C 
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three shillings in change , we shall only observe, that the 
fire in Covent Garden Theatre was a roost fortunate event 
for the proprietors.— It will keep them very warm at the 
public expence for the remainder of their lives, 

Times , Sept. 13, 1809. 

7. The more one considers the imposition avowed by the 
proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, the more one is 
convinced of its enormity.— Their address is founded in 
falsehood—their object is to gull the public; but I have a 
better opinion of British good sense, than to suppose it 
possible that it will submit to the new impost on theatri¬ 
cal amusements. 

If the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre were in. 
fluenced by just principles, if they were actuated by a 
spirit of fair dealing, they would have submitted a correct 
statement of their conce^g and its affairs to the public eye, 
its real situation previous to the fire, and the disadvan. 
tages, if any, with which their new theatre would be 
opened at the old prices.-—Instead of this, they come for. 
ward with an impudent misrepresentation of the state of 
their circumstances. 

Times, Sept. 14, 1809, 
from a Correspondent— wide.print. 

8. No one who is in the least acquainted with the tricks 
of trade, can for a moment suppose that the proprietors 
of Covent Garden Theatre are reduced by necessity to 
raise the prices of admission to their theatre. The “ no 
Jess sum than 150,0001.” which is roundly stated to have 
been, expended 6n the theatre, has been liquidated for 
them in this way : 

Received of the public in 5001. shares . 75,000/. 

-of the Insurance Offices . , 50,000Z. 

--by the sale of old materials - 25,000/. 


,£150,000 
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The value of the old materials here , has certainly been 
too highly estimated; but the proprietors have surely no 
right to bounce out toith their 150,000 1. Granting, how¬ 
ever, that the building has cost them a few thousands , 
hare they not provided for an increased rental by their 
thirty.four private boxes at 4©0 guineas a year, instead of 
twelve at 300/.—Deduct from 14,280/. (the annual rent 
of these thirty.four private boxes) 3,600Z. (the rent of the 
old twelve) and 3,750 1, for the annual interest of the 500/. 
shares, and we find the theatre a clear gainer of 6,930/. 
a year , for private boxes alone —a year or two’s payment 
of this sum Will therefore cover any expence the proprie¬ 
tors may have been at in the building. 

9, As to the proprietors, it is notorious that, during the 
run of Mother Goose , they shared 38,000 1 . per annum 
profit, and, as to performers, it is equally notorious how 
shamefully the most eminent most popular of them are 
overpaid. ,What could not managers afford to give Bil- 
liugton, Betty, and Catalan!? 

The proprietors of Govent Garden Theatre share about 
35,000/. at the end of every successful season. 

It is remarkable that the price of admission to the gal¬ 
leries is never touched, and that they can get what they 
please; the galleries have always been2s. and Is. and the 
abolition of the one-shilling gallery will never be an effec¬ 
tive measure. The boxes and pit have surely as much 
spirit to maintain their rights as the galleries; only the 
loud assertion of those rights in a theatre , is somewhat 
obnoxious to politeness. If, however, they are unanimous 
in their wishes, those wishes must be resistless.^, but we 
beseech them not to involve themselves in any squabbles 
with those who may be sent to delude them into a riot j 
let not any allusion to fire melt their hearts to more pity, 
than wbat may serve to carry them to the benefit of the 
real sufferers by that fire, whenever tl|e wealthy propria « 
C 2 
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tors shall he pleased to appoint it.—Lot them temporately 
persevere, and Boxes 6s. Pit 3s. 6d. 

Times, Sept. 15,1809. 

10. Onght they not to have laid at least some general Ac¬ 
count before their customers, the public, with such results 
as would have established the necessity, and thereby con¬ 
ciliated general acquiescence'? But having done no suck 
thing , the obvious inference is, that they had no ground 
of that kind to work upon. 

To-night then, the theatre is to open at advanced 
prices, and in addition to 800 constables who are to be 
placed in all pars? of the house , 500 of the guards are 
to be stationed there to keep the peace . We trust the pro¬ 
prietors will not be imprudent enough to let soldiers 
an English theatre. 

Times, Sept. 18,1809. 


The preceding paragraphs were all written pre¬ 
vious to the opening of the theatre. Whether they 
will be thought, on a calm investigation, to have 
emanated from one who was desirous that an im¬ 
partial view of the question should be taken, I leave 
to better judges than myself. This writer admits 
that the proprietors *had a legal right to advance 
the price of admission, because the extraordinary 
monopolizing patent is theirs. What he may mean 
by ext, aordinary, I do not know, but 1 really think 
if there were not exclusive patents granted, if as 
ma^y as chose to build theatres were suffered to 
do it, we should find men extremely scrupulous 
about laying out op any one such building 140,000/. 
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as the number of competitors would evidently tend „ 
to the ruin of some, and the serious loss of all the 
rest. 

How this writer could reconcile it to good breed¬ 
ing and gentlemanly manners, to apply such terms* 
to the conduct of the proprietors of Covent Garden 
theatre as he has done, and upon such grounds too, 

I am at a loss to know: such terms as “ illiberal,''’ 
u rapacious,” ,c cunning trick,” &c. were, to say the 
least of them, very unhandsome, unless the writer of 
them had had something more solid than bare surmise 
to build upon; and how he could be so “ illiberal" as 
to imagine, that the destruction of Drury-lane the¬ 
atre was an operating encouragement to the rapacity 
of the Covent Garden proprietors, it is difficult to 
conceive. There is no doubt but the proprietors,- 
for years back, have felt the necessity of an ad¬ 
vance; but they must have been too well aware of 
the ungracious manner in which such a proposition 
would be received, and therefore judged that when 
such a splendid building as they have now erected 
was exhibited 'to view, it would plead their cause 
better than the most eloquent tongue could do. In¬ 
deed, it is preposterous to suppose that any time 
could be so fit for the advance as the openingmf the 
* theatre; for if they had deferred it to another season, 
the public would have tauntingly asked them if they 
were not aware, at the first opening, of the expence 
they had incurred. 
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The Times admits (generous soul!) that 150,000/. 
may have been expended, but asks if the 50,000/. 
(which, by the way, was no more than 44,500/.) 
did not form a part of it; and thus reduced the 
actual expence to 100,000/. Really there is some¬ 
thing so impudent in this, that one is inclined to 
wonder how any man of common sense could write 
such a passage seriously. Does this writer mean to 
say, that the late house, with all its scenery, ma-' 
chinery, dresses, and decorations, was worth no¬ 
thing? and if he does not, does he mean to say that 
it did not belong to Messrs. Harris, Kemble, &d. < 
No! Then it was worth something, and it belonged 
to those gentlemen? Yes! Very well; then, my 
candid friend, what sum of money do you suppose 
it was worth? was it worth 44,500/. the money they 
received of the insurance-offices for it? Yes, and 
much more; or else Mr. Kemble would not have 
given, some years back, 22,000/. for one-sixth part 
of it. Then you must admit, that as much more as 
tire worth of it exceeded 44,500/. so much must the 
proprietors have lost by the Jive; and the money 
they received was as much their o\yn private pro¬ 
perty as if they had received it from the sale of an 
estate. You need not toll me that in a few years 
they would have had to pull down the theatre on 
account of its ruinous state:—you have said so much, 
but wlipther correct or not, I declare myself totally 
ignorant; but my opinion is, that it is “a weak in¬ 
vention of the enemy.” But suppose it had been 
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the case, would they not have saved an immense 
property, which was consumed; and it is more than 
probable, that before they could have ventured to 
build another theatre, they must have calculated 
upon an advance, and a greater advance than has 
actually taken place. 

This writer’s calculation, that the private boxes 
would* at once pay the proprietors per cent, on 
their capital, is so very silly, that it hardly deserves 
notice. His premises are overthrown by the ob¬ 
servations above, and his conclusion, of course, 
falls to the ground. But supposing for a moment 
that these boxes did really produce per cent, 
on their capital, what has that to do with our argu¬ 
ment ? any tier of boxes would produce as much, 
and more, provided they were full every night; and 
thus he might assert there is 25 per cent, on their 
capital. What is the produce of these boxes, taking 
it at 12,500/. compared to the expences of the sea¬ 
son, which are generally from 50,000/. to 70,000/. ? 

Now is there any person so simple as to think 
this writer was actually in earnest, when he brought 
forward so very futile an argument? No; he who 
does think so, knows very little of the proprie¬ 
tor of. the Times, to suppose that he would em¬ 
ploy such a noodle in his office. But it was in¬ 
tended for the public, and most likely had its desired 
effect. 
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Respecting the manager's economising, as this 
gentleman wishes them to do, I shall have to notice 
that in another place, as also his “ striking facts 
and incontrovertible calculations.'’' 1 Ilis appeal to 
those people who generally visit tlie galleries, as 
well as that to the most grovelling and avaricious 
passions of John Bull, where he reminds him, that 
he used to receive three shillings out of a guinea 
where be must now pay the entire guinea, is so piti¬ 
ful that it would deserve nothing but silent con¬ 
tempt, were it not for the mischief it is so well cal¬ 
culated to excite. Then comes the letter of a cor¬ 
respondent, ftnd from his manner he appears to be 
in a terrible passion, for he deals in very big ex¬ 
pressions, but carefully avoids all argument. He 
tells us, that the address of the proprietors is 
founded on falsehood ; that their object is to gull the 
public; that they come forward with an impudent 
misrepresentation of the state of their circum¬ 
stances, See. llow this generous-hearted corres¬ 
pondent of the candid d imes could feel himself 
justified in such expressions in regard to the conduct 
of men, whose characters for fair dealing has never 
before been called kt question, he will perhaps take 
sortie future opportunity of informing the public. 
It will not do for him to say he confided in the as¬ 
sertions of the Times: he ought to have thought for 
himself, or at least he ought to have seen some of 
those “ incontrovertible calculations” before lie had 
ventured so far. I do not know' how Messrs. Harris 
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and Kemble might feet on the perusal of such 
charges as “ founding an address in falsehood,” 
“ gulling the public,” and “ making impudent mis- 
represeiitationsbut if they are honourable men, 
which I have no reason to doubt, they must have 
felt a considerable degree of pain in reflecting that 
a respectable paper could so far degrade its columns 
by charges so foul, and be suffered to do it with 
impunity. 

The paragraph, No. 8, is remarkable for nothing 
so much as its absurdity. The proprietors received 
of the public, in 500/. shares, 75,000/.; and what 
does he mean to infer from that?—why, I suppose, 
that it was made a present of to them. But does 
he not know that for that 75,000/. they will have to 
pay 5 per cent, per annum, and grant 150 free ad¬ 
missions, that is, one to each shareholder : so that 
as much as they pay over legal interest for the money 
borrowed, so much better would it have been for 
them had all the money expended come from their 
own pockets. The money received from the fire- 
offices has been under discussion before, and for the 
monstrous value put on the old materials, it Wtfuld 
be an insult to common sense to notice it: so not¬ 
withstanding all this good gentleman has writtefi, 1 
think I have pretty well proved that the proprietors 
have a right to “ bounce out with their 150,000/.” 
The remaining part of this paragraph I will not no¬ 
tice, farther than to request the reader, if he is fond 
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of observing how far folly united with passion will 
carry some men, to look particularly into it. 

When he asserts in the next paragraph, that dur¬ 
ing the run of Mother Goose the proprietors shared 
38,000/. per annum profit, and that they share 
35,0001. every successful season, I feel the strongest 
desire to see some of those “incontrovertible calcula¬ 
tions” of his, because if he could prove such a thing, 
I should most willingly join in the cry against the 
managers, and pronounce them the greatest of im¬ 
postors : unhappily to this title this doughty oppo¬ 
nent of theirs seems to lay a weightier claim. 

The extract, No. 9, is not any way remarkable, 
except to shew what a very inadequate idea this 
gentleman had of the visitors of the boxes and pit, 
as they have not thought it very “ obnoxious to 
politeness'' to “ loudly assert those rights" which 
the gallery gentry were always known- to possess. 
In the next extract, where he calls at least for some 
“ general account,” he seems very candid, and no 
way unreasonable ; but how he and his fellow-la- 
bom ers treated the account which was laid before 
them, w ill be seen shortly: they arc very like spoiled 
children; they cry for a toy, and when it is brought 
them, they are dissatisfied, and cry for others. The 
next and last extract before the opening of the house 
is beyond all praise; “ Eight hundred constables, 
and five hundred soldiers!” Bless us, what an 
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army! I wonder how we contrived to make our way 
through them. I say we, because I had the supreme 
pleasure of a seat in the pit on that night—but it 
was pleasure to satiety * for I never sinee have ven¬ 
tured among those generous sons of Britain, who 
have continued so “loudly to assert our rights,” and 
who will in consequence deserve the blessings of 
Englishmen to the latest posterity. Who knows 
that, but for this magnanirppus struggle, we should 
not at this moment have wen the most abject o§ 
slaves, crouching at the feet of the universal tyrant? 
Who will assert, that it is not owing to this that, in 
a great measure, may be imputed our naval victory 
in the Mediterranean, as our gallant sailors w-ould 
undoubtedly sympathise with their brave country¬ 
men in the pit of Covent. Garden theatre, and that 
would nerve their arms in such a manner as to make 
them irresistible. I say nothing as to how they 
would receive the intelligence; sympathy, delightful 
sympathy, exerts itself every where, and at the 
same moment. But though I have been led away 
by the warmth of my feelings in favour of the 
dearest idol of my adorations, liberty, I should be 
very glad to know what became of the 1300 con¬ 
stables and soldiers. In the pit they certainly were 
not, nor in the boxes, and I do not believe there 
were many of them in the galleries. There were 
■about a dozen men in the passages of the theatre I 
saw a & we came out, but the deuce a ted coat more 
than are to be seen on any other night at either 

D 2 
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house. We must therefore seek this immense army 
in the lively imagination of the writer in the Times. 

Now the reader is conducted to that period which 
immediately followed the first night’s performances, 
or rather the first night’s disturbances, and he will 
please to peruse the’ comments which the Times and 
the Morning Chronicle, in the fervour of their zeal 
for the public cause, made on them. 


First Night. —After describing the tumult which had 
subsisted.the whole of the evening, the Times continues : 

11. It was a noble sight to see so much indignation in the 
public mind; and wc could not help thinking, as Mr. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons stood on the stage, carrying 
each of them 500 1. upon their backs in clothes, that it was 
to feed this vanity, and to pay an Italian singer, that the 
public were screwed. They, however, resented tins, im¬ 
position last night as became them, and the only resource 
they now have is, as the proprietors of the theatre take 
no notice of them, to take no notice of the proprietors of 
the theatre. Let the company play to empty benches; 
let die public agree to desert the theatre, and we shall 
soon see which can do without the other the longer. Tho 
proprietors must cQme down ; they are overshooting their 
mark; competitors at low prices will be raised up on all 
sides; and they had better give up what in the end will be 
ignomiaibusly wrested from them. 

Times, Sept. 19, 1809. 
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12. We have hitherto abstained from the controversy wn 
the advance on the prices of admission, from various con¬ 
siderations , but chiefly from the respect which we bear 
for the drama , aud the inclination which we have to sup¬ 
port evfry establishment that is likely to promote the In¬ 
tellectual entertainment of the public. It was our wish^S 
therefore, to hear what reasons could be Assigned by per¬ 
sons favoured by their Sovereign with an exclusive grant, 
for raising the price of admission to his people; and we 
should have acquiesced, if even a tolerable justification 
had been set up for the measure. We wish the question 
to be fairly discussed. 

\ ■ 

J 3. If those who receive an exclusive grant from the King, 
only as the means of better securing to the public a the¬ 
atrical entertainment, can thus with impunity lock npone 
whole tier (the private boxes), they may lock up the 
whole, and make it altogether a private concern. They 
(the private boxes) will surely be very desirable on ac¬ 
count of their exclusion from the riot and obscenity of the 
, lobbies , and it is clear they will be a constant and fatal 
draw back on the property of the theatre. It is a curious 
argument,set up for the advance in the prices, that the 
number of free persons fill the theatre , atul deprive it of 
income. A more insulting argument cannot be alleged; 
for who made those multitudes free ?—The free admission 
is a part of the intorest which the mattagers pay for mo¬ 
ney ; and if, instead of building the theatre on their own 
capital, they are obliged to pay exorbitant interest for 
money , are they to plead this as an excuse for laying a 
tax upon the public. $ • ' ’ ,, 

Morning Chronicle^ Sept.” 19,1809. , 
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It was no doubt a noble sight for the editor of 
the Times: men are always pleased when any fa¬ 
vourite scheme succeeds; and certainly, if we may 
" judge from the extracts which I have made from 
" that paper, it was the earnest wish of the editor, 
that an opposition, right or wrong, should be raised 
agaMsf the managers ; whether it was to gratify pri¬ 
vate vanity, or not, I will not pretend to say, that 
Mrs. Siddons’and Mr. Kemble’s dresses in Lady 
Macbeth and her husband, were so superb. Per¬ 
haps the Times would rather see them hung round 
with painted paper, like the chimney-sweepers on a 
May-day, than each of them 500/. on their backs in 
clothes. Respecting this Sum of 500/. I feel scru¬ 
pulous in giving entire credit to it, after what we 
have seen of the Times’s “ incontrovertible calcu- 
tions.” But, surely there is something more than 
mean in thus criticising the dresses of performers: 
we had better at once have a jury of tailors and 
mantua-makers, and let them be authorised to de¬ 
termine the exact cost of each suit, and say whether ' 
Lady Macbeth’s gown is to be satin or bombazeen. 
Good God! what will foreigners think of us wfagn 
they read such things? We, who are so celebrated 
in-the world for riches and generosity ! We to de¬ 
scend to this prying minutiaj! it is too bad. Tile 
French have often called us a nation of shopkeepers, 
and it will now be bandied about from one corner 
of Europe to another; —• from Cadiz to Kam- 
schatka; and from Archangel to the Morea. Why 
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was the theatre itself so splendid, but to be an or¬ 
nament to the nation? and, after spending 150,000/. 
on the theatre, are we to grumble because Mrs. 
Siddons’s dress has cost a few pounds more than 
strict economy would warrant. As for the Italian 
singer, she is now out of the question, which, I for 
one, am very glad of, because it would have been 
a contaminating precedent, if shq had been suffered 
to remain ; l)ut I do not believe the public were 
screwed on her account, as it was no doubt judged 
that she would bring in to the amount of her salary, 
however large. As the remaining part of the pa¬ 
ragraph is built on this gentleman’s “ incontrover¬ 
tible calculations,” comment is deemed unnecessary, 
only it may be observed, it is a pity his friends did 
not take his advice, and stay away, rather than 
cause such a disgraceful riot every night. Now 
for a word or two on the Morning Chronicle.—His 
reason for abstaining from the controversy, is cer¬ 
tainly very plausible, and his respect for the dr%ma 
it would be sacrilege to doubt, after witnessing his 
conduct since he wrote that, and we must also ad¬ 
mit his sincerity when he says he would have ac¬ 
quiesced, if even a tolerable justification had been 
set up. Mr. Kemble's assurance that they were 
not making more than 6 per cent, it would appear 
was not tolerable , and we shall find hereafter, that 
the committee’s report was not tolerable; but we 
shall have some difficulty in finding what would 
Jiarc been tolerable. As to the writer’s wish for 
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the question to be fairly discussed, I can only an¬ 
swer, it is a pity he has not assisted to discuss it 
fairly, but has for the most part substituted decla¬ 
mation for discussion. His observations on the 
private boxes deserve consideration, and the reader 
will perceive in italics the best defence of them 
which could be written, and I shall most probably 
make use of it, when I come to answer a certain de¬ 
scription of the assailants of those places. Why 
so much noise should be made about this tier of 
boxes being locked up from the public, I cannot 
see, except it is from that envious disposition which 
invariably is attached to little minds, who can see 
nothing in the possession of another, but they must 
have a share of it. Why did not you, Mr. Chro¬ 
nicler, step forward, when the building was in pro¬ 
gress, and say, it must be finished as I like; it 
must be according to my plan, or it will not please 
the public , whose organ I am. Tell me, good sir, 
whether, if they had thought fit to make the pigeon¬ 
hole boxes on a level with the one-shilling gallery 
into private ones, you would not have said the 
“ gods” were deprived of their just right. But I 
‘would ask you if you never took a box at any of 
the thca*rcs a few days, or a week, before the per¬ 
formance. If you have, you made that a private 
box for. that night, and, if you could do it for ojie 
aiight, you might for a dozen nights, or every night 
through the season ; by such means, you see, all 
the boxes might be rendered private, and yet no 
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one could find fault. Then why should this single 
tier, being made private, gall you so terribly, and 
particularly after your excellent defence of them, 
when you say they will be very desirable on account 
of their exclusion from the riot and obscenity of 
the lobbies. I am coming to a part in the extract 
from your paper, which gives me great pain to think 
what a dilemma, you and your fellow-labourer, the 
Times, have placed the managers in. According 
to the Times, 75,000/. raised in shares was given to 
the?n, and according to you, they pay an exorbitant 
interest for it. This is really placing the poor ma¬ 
nagers between two fires with a. vengeance. 

14. The people do feel themselves aggrieved ; and there is 
something peculiarly ungenerous iu the time and manner 
of the advance. The time chosen for the act is, when the 
public arc deprived of the rival theatre; and when, there¬ 
by, Covcnt Garden is enabled to play every night, instead 
of three times a week, which one would think might of 
itself have satisfied the proprietors. The manner in which 
it is justified, is that, by locking up from the public, one 
principal tier of boxes, they have narrowed the accommo¬ 
dation, and therefore demand a higher price for that 
which is left. 

Morning Chronicle, Sept. 20, 1809. 

The theatres have always at the beginning of the 
season, for about three weeks, played only otr the 
alternate nights, and because the new theatre was 
enabled at first to play every night, you firing this 
paltry circumstance forward, as a reason why that 

E 
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was not a proper time for raising the prices. 1 
have already given my opinion why the first open¬ 
ing was the most proper, and this argument of 
yours does not tend to alter it. But admitting 
that the proprietors had for the first season gained 
one or two per cent, more from having less opposi¬ 
tion, than if Drury Lane had been open, should 
we, as generous Britons, look with an evil eye at 
what would only have been a just remuneration for 
their exertions? No ! we should rather have ex¬ 
ulted to find merit rewarded. 


15. Nearly at the conclusion of the farce, Mr. Mundea 
came forward, and attempted to address the audience; 
but, before he could procure a hearing, Mr. Kemble ap¬ 
peared, and it being supposed that his intention was to 
announce the determination of the proprietors to return 
to the old prices, he was received with a thunder of ap¬ 
plause. Mr. Kemble, however, begau by expressing him¬ 
self truly thankful for their kind indulgence in permit¬ 
ting him to address them , to assure them how happy the 
proprietors were, at all times , to attend to the accommoda¬ 
tion and wishes of the public ; he teas therefore desirous 
to know what they had to complain of? This last sen- 
tance was followed by a volley of groans and hisses, and, 
in answer, the words “ old prices” were exhibited in 
every part of the house. 

After this, Mr. Kemble endeavoured, but in vain, to 
procure a hearing, and retired amidst the most marked 
disapprobation of the audience. 


Times , Sept. 21, 1809. 
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^6. 'J lie fact is, that large fortunes have been made by 
theatrical proprietorship, and till we see the treasurer’s 
debtor and creditor account for the last Jive years, verified 
by iiis oath, nothing shall persuade us to the contrary. 
How many people would jump at a licence to build a new 
theatre for the performance of plays, at 6s. and 3s, 6d. 
only ! It is worse than idle to compare exclusive paten¬ 
tees with “ manufacturers or tradesmen there is no 
competition in one case, which there is in the other. 

Times, Sept. 21, 1809. 


We have here a description of the manner in 
which Mr. Kemble wished to address the house, as 
well as the manner in which lie was received. His 
submissively desiring to know “ what they had to 
complain of,” has been, by the ill-disposed, tor¬ 
tured into the snappish expression, “What do you 
want ?” and from this only many of his opponents 
attempt to justify themselves ; because, say they, it 
was not treating the public respectfully. As to their 
refusing to hear Mr. Kemble at all after that, I will 
only say, that though there might be many respect¬ 
able men, and women too, who assisted in the cla¬ 
mour, yet it tallies so exactly with the conduct of a 
savage mob, whether before the hustings in Covcnt 
Garden market, or in the pit of Covent Garden 
theatre, that I find myself unable to draw th<£jclis-« 
tinction. 


i: 2 
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17. The expression of public discontent, which we notice 
at the theatre on Monday and Tuesday nights, was last 
night still louder and more general. It seemed to be the 
proceeding of a well-disciplined and well-combined corps, 
acting under judicious and resolute leaders; every one 
appeared to understand the justice of the cause for which 
he struggled., and the means by which it was to be at¬ 
tained. We cannot dismiss this subject without express¬ 
ing our opinion, that after the very decisive and unequi¬ 
vocal tone in which the public sentiment was manifested 
last night, the proprietors cannot persist in their objec« 
tionable demands, without exposing themselves to the im_ 
putation of a culpable pertinacity, and very seriously risk¬ 
ing the peace of the town. 

Chronicle , Sept. 21, 1809. 

I will say nothing about the former part of this 
extract, because it seems to bear so closely on pro¬ 
ceedings which are expected to take place in a cer¬ 
tain quarter. The Morning Chronicle, the “ friend 
of the people,” says they seemed to understand each 

other, and so says the A-G-. But for the 

latter part, it is impossible not to admire it. Mr. 
Kemble (obstinate man!) would rather expose him¬ 
self “ to the imputation of culpable pertinacity,” 
than be ruined in his fortune: he would rather 
risk the peace of the town,” than the property of a 
fewv'ndivUuals;—this is undoubtedly a degree of 
“ pertinacity” that can never be sufficiently repro¬ 
bated. *- 
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Junius observed “thatthe people of England were pa¬ 
tient to a certain point, but that when provoked beyond 
that, their resistance was not to be withstood.” The ma¬ 
nagers of this theatre appear to be of a dilfercnt opinion. 
Provocation they seem resolved to carry to the utmost 
extreme, apparently regardless of consequences. 

This proposition (for a committee) appeared to the au¬ 
dience to have so much the complexion of a trick, that it 
served only to indame their indignation ; and we must 
confess that their conception of the subject was not un¬ 
fair. 

It may be calculated upon that the opposition of the 
public, if once allayed, would not be apt to revive. At 
all events, it is worth the while of those, whom that op¬ 
position annoys, to make the experiment: but the public 
arc not to be hoaxed l 

Chronicle , Sept. 23, 1809. 

What could this foolish man mean by such raving 
ns we see above? What does he wish people to un¬ 
derstand by the provocation which the managers 
were carrying to the utmost extreme ?—Surely he 
does not mean to say that, whether they could afford 
it or not, they should act at the old prices. This 
would be shewing a deference to public opinion, 
which might be highly pleasing to the conductors of 
the Morning Chronicle, but from every person of 
sound judgment the managers would justly bring on 
themselves the imputation of culpable weakness.*""" 

Plow the managers’ submitting their accounts to a 
committee could wear the “ complexion of a trick,” 
is to me most wonderful. Yet the Chronicle thinkg 
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that the “ conception of the subject” by the audi¬ 
ence “ was not unfair/' If this extract from that 
wretched paper should, fifty years hence, meet the 
eye of an impartial reader, it will most assuredly 
Cjausc a more than ordinary decree of astonishment. 
Should this reader be an historian, searching for ma¬ 
terials to assist him in describing the manners of 
tliis age, he will, no doubt, delineate us as a nation 
of barbarous monsters, or we would never have 
suffered to exist amongst us a man, who could so 
far set common sense at defiance, - or rather one who 
could be so outrageously impudent as to tell his 
countrymen, that to endeavour to give them every 
satisfaction was a “ trick.” 

Throughout the whole of the above paragraph 
from the Chronicle there seems a very great degree 
of uneasiness lest the proposed committee should so 
far satisfy the public, that they would agree to the 
‘new prices; and his fears that the opposition, if 
once allayed, would not be apt to revive, sound ex¬ 
tremely well when read along with his regard for the 
“peace of the town” in a former paragraph. The 
fact seems to be, that the conductors of this paper 
have been actuated by a vile species of ambition; 
they have been afraid of the manager’s justifying 
themselves; and, right or wrong, they wished the old 
prices lo be restored, merely that they might have 
a share of the glory due to all who had a hand in 
completing so desirable a restoration! 
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Mdress of the Proprietors * 

t( The public are most respectfully informed by th* 
proprietors, that the theatre will be closed till the Com¬ 
mittee of Gentlemen, to whose investigation their books 
and accounts are to be submitted, have examined and 
made up their opinions upon them,” 

19. Times. —We shall be anxious to know who compose 

this one-sided committee. The public would doubtless 
have excluded lawyers. Let the committee’s report state 
the receipts and payments of each year, for the last ten 
years, and the particulars of those receipts and payments J 
this had better be done at once, for nothin ; short of this 
will satisfy the public. The more we consider the affair 
of the committee, the more are we convinced that no real 
good can result from its investigations. First, who can 
' be procured as gratuitous commissioners ? If none, who 
are to pay hired commissioners ?—certainly not the pub¬ 
lic; and if the managers, such commissioners become mere 
stipendiaries, who must oblige those from whom they re¬ 
ceive their hire. As to Mr. Kemble’s saying they only 
received 6 per cent, this proves nothing , but that the con¬ 
cern has been managed at a great expence. 

Times , Sept. 25, 1809. 

The intemperate style in which the above is writ¬ 
ten almost precludes the necessity of comment; yet 
I must be allowed to ask, why are you so anxious* 
about the committee? why arc lawyers to be ex- 
clutM ? why could you not wait to see what‘the 
comb$ittee's report was? Why, I ask, all this anx¬ 
iety, %it that, like the Chronicle, you too were 
afraid of the report satisfying the public, and thus 
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endeavoured to raise a prejudice against the authors 
of it? In your enquiry respecting whether the 
commissioners would sit gratuitously or not, you 
exhibit every trait of a narrow sordid mind; and I 
should charge myself with insulting the gentlemen of 
the committee, were I to endeavour tu defend them 
against such pitiful insinuations. As to what you 
say about the concern being managed at a great ex- 
pence, there is every appearance of its having been 
founded on vour “ incontrovertible calculations,” 
and as such not to be overturned. In another part 
of the paper from w hich the above extract w as made, 
I believe you spoke of extravagant salaries, as be¬ 
ing the most grievous expence; and as this is a 
ground on which most of your followers build their 
arguments, it requires a more particular answer than 
most of what you have said. I wish first to know, 
if you will assert that Messrs. Harris, Kemble, and 
Co. offer more salary to Mrs. Siddons, Madame 
Catalani, or Master Betty, than they demand?— 
No! Do they give as much?—No, not always; 
but still they give very high salaries? Why do they 
give such high salaries: merely for this plain and 
simple reason, because they fill the house so well as 
-to remunerate them. It is not always that their ta¬ 
lents command so much money, but popularity, a 
spurious popularity, very often supplies the place of 
talent. Nobody now' will say that Master Betty w as 
deserving of 501. per night, and yet it paid the ma¬ 
nagers very well for a time to give him that; and if 
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Mrs. Siddoas were engaged for this season, at 501. 
a night, though her talents are of the most splendid 
kind, and her equal not to be found; the managers 
would hardly comply with her demand, were they 
not sure, that the treasury would feel the benefit of her 
exertions. Messrs. Harris and Kemble, would not 
uselessly squander their money away.—-The same 
argument, will apply to all the other performers.— 
Theatrical amusements have become very popular, 
theatrical talents are, consequently, in great demand, 
and any thing so situated fetches a high price. 


Report of the Commit /< v upon the state of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

The Committee for examining the affairs of Covent. 
Garden Theatre, consisting of the following gentlemen, 
Alderman Sir Charles Price, Bart. M. P. Sir Thomas Plu- 
mer, Knight, his majesty’s Solicitor-General, John Sylves¬ 
ter, Esq. Recorder of the City of London, John Whit¬ 
more, Esq. Governor of the Bank of Englaud, and John 
Julius Angerstcin, Esq. have authorised the proprietors to 
publish the following report in their names :— 

Wcdo hereby certify, that, after a fnll and attentiyp ex- 
amination of the subject which we have been desired to in¬ 
vestigate, by the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, for 
the satisfaction of the public, in respect to the rate of profit 
received by them from the late theatre, and likely to be 
received from the new, that the following is the result of 
our inquiry» 


F 
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The rate of profit actually received upon an average of 
the last six years, commencing in 1803 (the period of the 
present co-partnership in the theatre), upon the capital 
embarked therein, we have ascertained to have amounted 
to 6 three-eights per cent, per annum, charging the concern 
with only the sum actually paid for insurance on such 
part of the capital as was insured ; but, if the whole of 
the capital had been insured, the profit would have been 
reduced to very little more than five per cent, and, for 
want of this full insurance, the proprietors being in part 
their own insurers, sustained a loss by the late fire, for 
which no compensation has been made to the amount of 
more than the whole of their profits for the above period 
of six years. 

The rate of profit likely to be received in future from 
the new theatre, depending in part upon the amount of 
bills not yet delivered, and of estimates not fully ascer¬ 
tained, had on the future receipts of the house, which are 
subject to various contingencies, cannot be ascertained with 
the same degree of certainty ; but, upon the best consi¬ 
deration we .have been able to give to this subject, after 
having recourse to every source of information, oral and 
written, we are fully satisfied that the future profits of 
the new theatre, at the proposed advance in the prices of 
admission, will amount to only three and a half per cent, 
per annum upon the capital expended in the theatre, if 
the same be insured; and that, upon the same supposition 
of inturance, at the former prices of admission, the pro. 
prictors will, in our judgment, annually sustain a loss of 
near $ per cent, per annum, on their capital. 

CHARLES PRICE. 

THOMAS PLUMER. 

JOHN SYLVESTER. 

JOHN WHITMORE. 

JOHN JULIUS ANGERSTJSIN. 
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The proprietors hare the honour of presenting to the 
public the report of the gentlemen who kindly undertook 
the investigation of the accounts of the theatre, and cannot 
but feel assured that a liberal and enlightened people will 
now be convinced, that the alteration in their prices 
arises solely from the impossibility of the continuing 
the public amusements on the former terms of admis. 
sion. 


Statement of the Accounts of Covent-Garden Theatre for the 
last Six Years , most respectfully offered to the Public. 



£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1803-4 Received 

61,682 

13 

10 

Paid 58,926 

18 

7 

1804-5 Ditto 

70,727 

9 

10 

Do. 81,057 

11 

6 

1805-6 Ditto 

56,065 

16 

5 

Do. 47,975 

2 

2 

1806-7 Ditto 

68,126 

7 

5 

Do. 68,391 

6 

4 

1807-8 Ditto 

63,038 

14 

7 

Do. 62,406 

S 

3 

1808-9 Ditto 

46,342 

13 

0 

Do. 47,334 

11 

2 


365,983 

17 

1 




Allowed for outstanding i 
debts, which must be J 

- 

- 

Do. 8,000 







374,091 

18 

0 

Deduct what was drawn \ 
out by the proprietors £ 



58,179 

18 

0 





315,912 

0 

0 

Profit for 6 years, 

divided by 6 


50,071 

17 

1 





365,983 

17 

1 

Average of each year 



8,345 

6 

2 


R. HUGHES, Treastwer. 


JOHN TULL, Dep. Treasurer. 
Sworn before me, the 26th Sept. 1809. 

C. FLOWER, Mayor. 

F 2 
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The gentlemen who, for the public satisfaction, kindly 
formed a committee for examining the accounts of Co vent- 
Garden Theatre, have most faithfully discharged the office 
to which they were invited by the proprietors, and spared 
neither time nor pains in order to draw justly the conclu¬ 
sions which are contained in their report. They were oc¬ 
cupied on the task they had generously imposed on them¬ 
selves for thre£ whole days, from morning till evening; on 
Monday, the last day of their meeting, they did not rise 
til! near eleven at night :—they examined such witnesses, 
belonging to both theatres, as were most likely to give 
them proper information :—they searched minutely into 
the books of the Treasury, in which all the receipts and 
disbursements were entered at the time, for six years back, 
and scrupulously confronted them with the banker’s books, 
and all the original vouchers: they had recourse to Mr. 
Smirke, on points of expence relative to the building, and 
examined Mr. Copland, besides between twenty and thirty 
artificers employed in the erection of the theatre, touching 
their several bills: they omitted no investigation relative 
to the scenery, wardrobe, music, and every material 
article of expcnce: they asked and received from the dif¬ 
ferent offices the rale of insurance for the theatres; they 
formed the most careful calculations of the number of 
persons likely in future to resort to the theatre, grounded 
on an exact knowledge of the number admitted nightly in 
each of the six years into fheboxes, pit, and galleries, at 
whole and half-price, or by free admissions. These com¬ 
plicated numerical calculations they checked and compared 
in every*way that could help to render them accurate, and 
kr—cvery doubtful point they have always given the turn 
in favour of the public : they found large heads of future 
unavoidable expenditure much under-rated, as the scenery,” 
wardrobe, machinery of all kinds, music, kc. and were 
convinced that the capital necessary for the proper conduct 
offhe business, must very licavily exceed what it has hither- 
tobccn calculated at. 
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The following may be depended upon as an exact ac¬ 
count of the proportions of space allotted to the audience 
in the new Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, in the old 
theatre, and in Drury-lane. The boxes are calculated to 
hold the same number of spectators in the present as in the 
old theatre, but 140 more persons are now provided with 
seats in the lowor circles; six feet six inches is the aver, 
aged depth allowed to the three rows in each box. Six 
feet three inches was allowed in the old theatre, and six 
feet in Drury-lane. In the old theatre 20 scats were con¬ 
tained in the pit ; their whole declivity three feet; in the 
new theatre there are also 20 seats, but their declivity is 
four feet nine inches. In the two shilling gallery of the 
old theatre, a person seated in the back row was 88 feet 
from the stage door ; in the present theatre he is only 86, 
and in Drury-lane he was 100. In the upper gallery of 
the old theatre, the last row was ninety-three feet from the 
stage-door ; in the present it is'eighty-five; and in Drury- 
iane theatre it was 104. The upper gallery in the new 
theatre will contain about fourscore, and the two shilling 
gallery about fifty more persons than the old one did. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The average annual profit on the property of Covent 
Garden Theatre, as stated in the printed report of the com. 
mittee, having been misrepresented, it becomes necessary, 
for the satisfaction of the public, to declare, that, after 
deducting the legal interest of five per cent, on their capital, 
no more than 1 and J per cent, remains to the proprietors 
for their whole profits. 


We were sorry to observe the opposition to the advanced 
prices, assume a character last night, very different Jrom 
what it appeared at first. The statement published by the 
proprietors, is certainly not so precise as it ought to have 
been ; at the same time , it sufficiently proves that a the a- 
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trical concern is Jar from being so productive as has been 
generally supposed. We again repeat our former recommen¬ 
dations : let those who will not submit to what they consi¬ 
der an imposition , abstain from frequenting the theatre 
for a few weeks, and they will, most probably, hate the 
satisfaction of being accommodated at the Old Prices. 

Times , Oct. 5, 1&G9. 

Here gentle reader, is a neat turn for you,—you 
will probably look upon this, as a complete renuncia¬ 
tion of all his former sentiments ; but no, that would 
not do, he would have to bear all the .sarcasms of the 
** public” in the pit; and all the sneers of his friends 
of the press.—But my good man of the Times, 
where were all your “ incontrovertible calculations,” 
when you wrote the above ? if they were really “ in¬ 
controvertible the above account should have no 
influence over you, as the difference between 12;> 
per cent, and is surely worth consideration ; but 
if you do thus abandon those brats of your imagina¬ 
tion, those “ incontrovertible calculations,” why 
should you advise your friends to abstain from fre- 
•pieirtiug the theatre, that the prices might be re¬ 
duced.—1 am confident you did not wish the pro¬ 
prietors to get less than per cent.—then surely 
there is something unaccountable in your conduct, in 
giving such advice;—The fact is, you dreaded the 
public, you dreaded inconsistency, (preferring con¬ 
sistent wrong), and you disliked Mr. Kemble—all 
these combined, would not suffer you to d© justice. 


Since the above date, the Times has been gradual¬ 
ly sliding into neptrui ground ; lie has published 
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a number of insidious letters, tending to bring thea- 
tres and actors into contempt; which, certainly, did 
not look very well, after saying that “ theatrical 
amusements arc become habitual to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, and from a part of what may he 
considered as an established recreation . * Tire 
writer in the Times should know, that if we en¬ 
courage any man, or set of men, to lay out their 
money in purchasing articles for our use, or plea¬ 
sure, we should be acting the part of bad citizens 
if we were to set about ridiculing those same arti¬ 
cles to make their customers ashamed of buying 
them; and we most assuredly did give, at least, a 
tacit encouragement to Messrs. Harris and Kem¬ 
ble, to build a theatre for us. However, as the 
Times has by this time, most probably repented of 
his error, I will leave him for the present to at¬ 
tend the honest Chronicle. If strict chronological 
order were adhered to, the report should be taken 
into consideration, hut I wish to have done with 
the extracts from the Chronicle first. 

*21. Our predictions ■with regard to the conduct of the ma¬ 
nagers of this theatre, have been completely fulfilled. The 
calculations which rce made a ken Mr. Kemble ami ou need 
his intention of nominating judges to decide between him 
and (he public, have been fully justified. The public are 
dissatisfied with the decision of Mr. Kemble’s tribunal, aui 
their dissatisfaction was most loudly expressed last night. 


See Extract , No. 3. 
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Indeed, roe were prepared for this result, when wc read the 
report of that tribunal. We could not suppose that such 
a report would have the effect desired by those by whom 
it was drawn up or dictated. But we abstained fi >m 
stating o’-r opinion yesterday, lest we should be exposed 
to the imputation of wishing to inflame the public mind. 
We waited for the verdict of the public with deference, 
and that verdict has served to justify and heighten the re¬ 
spect we have always entertained for their judgment. 
The public are rarely wrong when sufficiently informed, 
and upon this occasion, their attention has been so much 
drawn, that the question between the managers and the 
audienoe seemed in almost every private circle, to have 
excluded every other topic.—Why should a deduction be 
made for outstanding debts?—Should the public be taxed 
to supply the improvidence of the managers ?—As to the 
sum drawn out by the proprietors, as it is termed, we 
confess that wc are not satisfied on that head. 

Morning Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1809. 

It is laughable enough to hear this man talk 
about his “predictions” being fulfilled; he knew 
very well that scores of those who visit the theatre 
were every morning waiting with open mouths to 
know what he, their Oracle, had to say on the sub¬ 
ject, and would as soon have thought of flying, as 
of acting otherwise than as he dictated. 

I 

Why the report of that tribunal was not to have 
the effect desired by those by whom it was drawn 
up, I shall shortly enquire, and, in the mean* time, 
beg to express my unbounded admiration at the de¬ 
licacy of the Chronicle, in “ abstaining from stating 
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his opinion” before the “ verdict of the public” was 
known. 

O shade of Sterne, step in to my assistance! 
u Of all the cants which are canted in this canting 
world, though the cant of criticism may be the 
most tormenting, that of hypocrisy is the worst” 
—He did not wish to influence the public!—The 
servile adulation paid to the authors of an illiberal 
clamour which follows, is most disgusting.—As to 
the public being “ sufficiently informed I will be 
bold to say, there never in this world w r as a question 
publicly discussed, where so much ignorance was 
shewn; there never was one where so much illibe- 
rality was shewn; there never w as one where the 
press so grossly abused its powers; and yet this 
rilly writer talks of the public being “ sufficiently- 
informed. ” 

You ask why a deduction should be made for 
outstanding debts, and should the public be taxed 
to supply the improvidence of the managers? 
These questions are of so strange a nature, that it 
is difficult to compose one’s mind sufficiently to 
answer them. There can be no other reason for 
allowing for outstanding debts than, that* debts were 
outstanding, and t{iis, to most people, will be suffi¬ 
cient; but. how you can prove that the* managers 
had been improvident, because they still owed mo¬ 
ney, I am at a loss to know—We can hardly sup- 

' ' 1 G 
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pose the managers pay ready money for every thing 
they have.—If you are not satisfied as to the sum 
drawn out by the proprietors, I will endeavour to 
do it when I come to their report. 

22. It is really painful to l>e obliged, in justice to the pub¬ 
lic, and in the faithful discharge of our duty, to question 
the accuracy' of a report made by gentlemen of character, 
upon the view of accounts submitted to them.—Various 
objections occur to the account rendered. 


1. The last season ought not to be taken into the 
average. The company was driven from place to place. 
They had no regular season, and yet the deficiency of that 
yea) is brought in to diminish the aggregate receipt, and 
the average is taken from sis years. Take away the»last 
year from both sides, and divide the remainder by five, 
the product will bo 10,212 1. 15s. per annum, instead of 
8345/. 6s. 2d. or 7l. 17s. per cent, profit, instead of 
u. is. erf. 


2. In estimating the profits on the capital employed, 
the sum of 130,0001. is to be deducted , because upon 
that sum, they have no right to ask for profit, since they 
did not advance it. There is a sum of 3,7501. per annum 
to be paid, indeed, for 85 years, and this is annual 
eharge on the house. Now if that charge stands in the 
account, atid they also calculate profit on the 75,00©/. it 
Is a gross error, for they are both to take interest and 
profit on it. 


Morning Chronicle , Oct. 6, 1809, 
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I can readily give you credit for feeling pain in 
the “Jailh/id discharge of your duty.” It must 
have been evident long since that you were ready to 
sacrifice every thing—aye, even your reputation— 
for the “ public good.” So you think the last sea¬ 
son should not be included ? Well, admit that, 
what follows? why, that they are gaining 7l . 17 s. 
per cent, instead of 67. 7-v. 6tl. O! what incorri¬ 
gible rogues must the managers be, rsot to be satis¬ 
fied with 71. 17s. per cent, on their capital. I am 
certain the proprietors of the Times and Morning 
Chronicle would lie delighted if they realised so 
much : but of this more anon. I do not clearly un¬ 
derstand the Chronicle, when he t^s of deducting 
130,000/ from tiie capital : theif is evidently some 
mistake in that; he must mean 73,0 001. But why 
should it be deducted? The interest, 3,750/. no 
doubt is part of the money stated to be drawn out 
by the proprietors : so that they are not both taking 
“ interest and profit on it.” 


< 23 . It is so clearly the policy of the state to entourage the 
theatre (here the writer is recommending a new theatre) 
as the sore means of cultivating the arts, and enlightening 
as well as meliorating the peo.de, that in all polished 
countries it has received the protection of government.— 
It is the mystery which hangs over the statement and re¬ 
port of the committee of which the public complain. Let 

G 2 
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♦he items be fairly laid before them, and they will form a 
fair, and we are sure, a liberal judgment. 

Morning Chronicle , Oct, 7, 1800. 

We cannot here help remarking a very different 
tone and manner from the writer’s former columns. 
But what items does he want? does he wish to have 
a verbatim copy from the treasurer’s cash-book, for 
six years, printed in a neat folio volume, and a copy 
sent, with the manager’s respectful compliments to 
Pvery O. P.? 

On the report, which speaks so plainly for itself, 
I cannot have ettteh to say; but this I must say of 
it, that, if view™‘dispassionately, then- is Undoubt¬ 
edly sufficient in it to satisfy every reflecting person 
that the profits of a theatrical concern are far from 
being large. 

It appears that the commissioners ascertained the 
profits for the last six years, that is, from the first 
of Mr. Kemble’s connection with the theatre, to 
average “ 6§ per cent, per annum, charging the 
concern with only the sum actually paid for insur¬ 
ance on such, part of the capital as was insured.” 
Now the sum actually insured, as may be seen in 
another place, was 44,.500/. and the capital which 
ought to have been insured was, according to the 
above statement, 1 .'30,000/. which may be ascer¬ 
tained thus .:— If (if require 100/. then 8345/. 6s. 2r/. 
requires 130,000/. nearly. But though the mann- 
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gers did not insure at the offices, and thus becams 
their own insurers for about two-thirds of their ca-r 
pital, ought they not to have charged insurance on 
the whole? Surely they ought, and thus their pro¬ 
fits would have been reduced to near 5 per cent 
If any one should doubt this, let him ask any mer¬ 
chant, who is in the habit of importing goods from 
distant parts of the world, and who is generally his 
own insurer, if he does not always consider the rate 
of insurance when he sets a price on his merchan¬ 
dise?—he will answer him, yes; and for this reason, 
“ Because I sometimes lose a cargo, and the sums 
oi money which I have at different times received 
for insurance help to indemnify me for such loss.” 
Then the profits dearly were “ very little more than 
I> per cent.” But the account is objected to by a 
great many, who say, from its extreme brevity, no¬ 
thing certain can be collected from it. There is 
much difficulty in satisfying gentlemen of this de¬ 
scription : perhaps the fault may be looked for else¬ 
where than in the “ baldness," as the Times called 
it, of tiie account; hut the committee did not under r 
take to furnish intellect. However, I shall endea¬ 
vour to lay the matter down so plain, that “ he who 
runs may read.” I have taken the liberty of stating* 
the account in what I consider a more intelligible 
manner? 

Now, reader, I will only suppose you to be a 
man of common understanding, and desire you to 
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imagine the books of the theatre laid open before 
you; and here nothing more is wanted than the 
cash-book, that is, the book where all receipts arc: 
placed on one side, and all disbursements on the 
other. On the receipt side you will lind all the 
money which has been taken at the doors every night 
throughout the season; ah the money received for 
private boxes, which are let annually; and, in fact, 
every thing which is received on account of the 
house must be entered there. Now, as the trea¬ 
surer kept his cash in a banka’s hands, there is the 
banker's book to confront with this cash-book (and 
indeed it appears it was “ scrupulously confronted 
with the banker’s books”), so that no error could 
possibly happen on that side. Well, then we go 
over to the other side ; that is, to the disbursements, 
and we shall find them to consist of salaries to per¬ 
formers, music, authors, wardrobe, machinery, scenfr 
painting, &c. &c. 

Here then, if there were any thing put down 
which had not been paid, the buuker’s book would 
have exposed it at once; and as no such exposure 
toojj: place, we may certainly presume that every 
thing was fair. But some very liberal-minded gen¬ 
tlemen have been pleased to say that the gentlemen 
of the committee were interested, and as such, not 
to be depended on. How interested?—why, Sir 
(diaries Price supplies the house with oil, and Mr. 
Angerstein has a private box! I will not insult 
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those respectable gentlemen, by offering to defend 
them from such an imputation as that of setting 
their hands to what they knew to be a false account, 
and that too from such pitiful motives. The best 
method is, to ask any of those silly calumniators if 
they would do so for such a consideration; when 
they will immediately answer, No! Aye the most 
despicable and least honourable of them will say 
No! with the greatest seeming indignation, and thus 
declare themselves more honourable men than Sir 
Charles Price and Mr. Angerstein. 

. Respecting the sum drawn out by the proprietors, 
which the Chronicle was not satisfied with, I need 
say but very little. It appears, that in the course 
of six years the proprietors had drawn out, for their 
private use, .08,179/. 18.?.; and for the same time, 
their profits amounted to .50,071/. 17.?. Id. so that 
they reduced their capital more than 8,000/. This, 
I believe, is no uncommon thing, but very often 
necessary : all that it shews is, that the concern is 
not in such a thriving way as it ought to be. But 
does the Chronicle think the gentlemen of the com¬ 
mittee would be any wav deceived respecting that 
sum ? They would surely know, by looking at every 
item in the cash-book, whether it was for the pay¬ 
ment of a carpenter’s bill, or cash for Mr. Kemble’s 
private use. 

But the Times says the Theatre has been misma¬ 
naged for the last six years. There is in this asser¬ 
tion something so vague, something so foolish, and 
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something so wicked, that it carries its own antidote 
with it; yet it may be well enough to ask in what 
this mismanagement consisted, and how was the 
editor of the Times to know It ? The answer shall 
be left to the gentleman himself: in the mean time, I 
shall present him with something to “ chew upon/’ 
It will be in the recollection of most people, that in 
i the month of May last almost all the daily papers 
were raised in flfice one halfpenny, in consequence 
of a bill brought into parliangmt by Mr. Perceval,* 
permitting them so to do, without taking off the 
discount on stamps. The. Times was not the most 
backward in taking advantage of this permission, 
but it was among the foremost in pleading the ne¬ 
cessity for it. Let us then examine the produce of 
the Times at the “ Old Prices.” 

This paper, as I havd said elsewhere, has a most 
extensive circulation, I should think seven or eight 
"thousand; we will take it at six thousand. 

.£. S. (I. 

6000 papers, at 11s. for27 (tradeprice when at 6d.) 122 4 5 

From which deduct 

6000 stamps, at 3jd. - 87 10 0 

Less, 161. 18s. percent, disc. 14 15 9 

72 14 3 

Papef, at 24s. per ream - - 15 0 0 

Ink, printer’s wages, use of types, 

-w%ste stamps, unsold papers, &c. 

Itc. say - - - - 9 10 2 * 

67 4 5 


Clear gain of the paper each day 


.£25 0 0 
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The advertisements of such a paper as the Times 
produce little less, if any thing, 'then 40/. a day, as 
any one may calculate, allowing 6s. for the smallest 
advertisements, and the larger in proportion, and 
deducting fro th each 3s. fbr stamp duty: we wilt 
say, making allowances for parliamentary debates, 
&c. 30/. a day clear, under the head of advertise¬ 
ments. 

Tiieb 28 /. added to SO/, k tit. and multiplied 
by 313, the itittaber of publishing days in 
a year, gives - rfl7,115 0 0 

From which deduct, for clerk's salaries, re¬ 
porters, correspondents, foreign and do¬ 
mestic, house rent, See. See. the odd . 7,118 O 0 

And there remains a clear profit annually of jB10,000 0 0 

1 have said nothing of the puff paragraphs, at¬ 
tacks and defences, &c. &c. for all which they re¬ 
ceive sums of money which would astonish those 
who have never heard of such matters. 

To know whether the above sum of 10,000/. per 
annum is an exorbitant gain or not, we must enquire 
what capital the proprietors of this paper employ, 
and if we say 10,000/. I think it must be confessed 
to be more than sufficient. Well then, with a ca¬ 
pital of 10,000/. the proprietors of the Times gain 
annually 10,000/.; that is, they double their capital 
every year. In other words, they make cent, per 
cent, of their money; and with this they are not 

H 
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Satisfied, but give the following paragraph to the 
public, to shew the necessity of advancing their 
price!!! 

We (trust,we shall pot have occasion to expend many 
words, in order to prove to our customers the necessity 
we are under of laying a small additional price upon our 
journal. The 'projected regulation, in the propriety of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has acquiesced, 
will raise every newspaper one half-penny. The last set¬ 
tlement upon this subject took place, with government in 
the year 1797, smce which period it would be superfluous 
tq mention the increased price of every article that goes 
to the composition qf a newspaper. Papc^ has risen from 
20s. to 30s. in the thousand ; wages, 10 per cent ; print¬ 
ing ink, '35 per ednt. ; types to double the price ; and so 
of every other article. 

Times, May 19, 1809. 

Here, Englislmien, is a clue to the over-suspicious 
conduct of the Times. Here you see, that with a 
profit of 10,000/. oil 10,000/., with cent, per 
cent, they are not satisfied, but give you the above 
whining reasons why they should have nearly 4000/. 
a year more. Most men are apt to judge the con¬ 
duct of others by themselves, and therefore we can 
now clearly discover the source from whence such 
dastardly and illiberal remarks were made on the 
managers of Covent Crarden theatre. 

Query—Mr. Walter, are the above “incontrover¬ 
tible calculations,” or can you overturn them? 
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' iVfy labours arc iiow drawing near to a close, and 
I trust they will not be useless: if they tend but to 
operi the eyes of even a small portion of my coun¬ 
trymen, I shall not begrudge the time I have spent 
in composing this pamphlet. I cannot help think¬ 
ing that I have, for the most part, been successful 
in refuting the arguments (if arguments they may 
be called) of the opponents of the proprietors of 
Covent Garden theatre: but indeed I take rto credit 
to myself on that head ; for I defy any man pos¬ 
sessed of sound judgment, and a competent share of 
knowledge, to read even the extracts only, and not 
be convinced that the ingredients of which they are 
composed are ignorance, illiberality, and hypocrisy. 

If I could suppose it possible! that any mail whd 
prides himself on the possession of a soul, who 
thinks himself a reasoning animal, could yet go 
coolly to Covent Garded theatre, for the purpose 
of reducing the managers to the necessity oi lower¬ 
ing their prices, and consequently to ruin them¬ 
selves, I would ask him—Do you, sir, wish the 
prices to be reduced because the proprietors are 
making too much money? You will not answer in 
the affirmative, because you would thereby shew 
that argument was lost upon you, and that you were, 
as .to intellect, little above a native of Otaheite. 
Do you wish then to reduce the prices, because the 
managers have not treated you respectlully enough ? 

I can no where discover those signs of disrespect- 

H 2 
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which you are so forward t© urge, unless you mean 
to say that whenever Mr. Kemble came before your 
high mightinesses, he should have prostrated himself 
to the ground, and not have dared to stir till your 
supreme will was known. For shame! gentlemen, 
for shame! What! and do you require such things 
of Mr. Kemble? you , who arc, for the most part, 
the greatest sticklers for liberty! you, who are 
eternally bawling in our ears that liberty is gone! 
that man's freeborn energies are cramped by tyrants. 
Is not Mr. Kemble an Englishman, as well as our¬ 
selves? Has he not got the same feelings, the same 
idea of thd natural dignity of man, which, as Bri¬ 
ton?, we are all, so proud to boast of ? Is he not 
possessed of the most splendid talents, and of a 
more than ordinary share of learning, both of which 
tend to lift man above his fellow creatures, to exalt 
him in the scale of created beings, instead of suf¬ 
fering him to demean himself by crouching and 
licking the dust, just as he is commanded by the 
shouts of a senseless mob. Read his address be¬ 
fore the opening of the house, and say if there is any 
thing of disrespect in that? Carry back your re¬ 
collection to the first night* when he stood the 
“ pelting of the pitiless storm” for several minutes, 
endeavouring, but in vain, to obtain a hearing:— 
did you sec any disrespect in that? No! Then 
where is this disrespect to be found ? In employing 
Jews to quell the rioters, whereas they ought to have 
been coaxed over* to his causes There you have 
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tilt on something which deserves a little consideration. 
You will then please to recollect, that several 
nights passed before any such thing was done, as 
employing Jews ; coaxing had no effect, even after 
the statement of the committee ;—What was to be 
done? The proprietors had published an account, 
sufficient to satisfy every reasonable creature, that 
their profits were very small, even at the advanced 
price; and they found no abatement in the opposi¬ 
tion to them—What could they think ? They beheld 
their property wasted at the rate of at least three 
hundred pounds each night, and could not calculate on 
any termination to it, without vigorous proceedings ; 
what would have been your course in such a business, 
my good Sir ? Could you have contemplated with a 
philosophic calmness, the nightly destruction of your 
property ? If not, tax not too harshly, the proceed¬ 
ings which men in such a desperate cause had re¬ 
course to. We do not always chuse the best expe¬ 
dients, though our intentions may be the purest.— 
When Charles XII. of Sweden, was shut up in his 
castle, at Bender, he was not aware that he was 
going to use an improper instrument to extinguish 
the fire, when he snatched up the barrel of brandy, 
and threw it on the flames. Just so with the mana¬ 
gers and their servants, employing the Jews; the ne¬ 
cessity of the moment called for something,' and that 
something, when it came, might be improper.— 
Since, then, you will hardly wish the price to be 
lowered on either of the foregoing heads, I suppose 
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it must be, because the private boxes exist? No, sure¬ 
ly, you will not argue thus. But what is it.you have 
to say respecting these boxes ? you will find them de¬ 
fended in a former page, where I turned the 
weapons of your friend, the Chronicle, against him- 
selt; but there was one, and certainly not the least 
serious point of view, in which I did not take the 
matter up.—You have said, they were likely to be 
destructive to morality ; that they would be the seat 
of intrigues and assignations; and that it was im¬ 
possible for a modest woman ever to shew her face 
in them.—Well, my good moral friend, you reason 
admirably, and steer quite clear of puritanical cant— 
But let us look into your argument a little,—Do you 
imagine, that a whole party will retire into one of 
these anti-rooms to intrigue; do you imagine that 
any two of the party will do it?. They might as well, 
in my opinion, find a place at home for the purpose, 
and would no doubt prefer it, were they so inclined. 
—Do you suppose, that one person only in a box, 
could form an intrigue with him, or herself? No! 
none of these. Then, as neither a party, nor two 
out of a party, nor one person, is likely to form in¬ 
trigues, it can only be done by two persons going 
there for* the express purpose; and surely if they 
had any such design before they went, there would 
be other 1 " places more likely to invite their steps than 
a playhouse.—In fact, it is a vulgar cry of morality 
in danger, set up by some of the most unmoral of 
mankind. These boxes, as your friend the Chro- 
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nicie says, will be very desirable for a father and 
motlier, to take their sons and daughters to, as they 
will there hear nothing of the indecencies of the lob¬ 
bies, and surely it is no trivial matter, if the ears of 
youth can be preserved from such assailants. 

Since then, you will not clamour for the reduction 
of prices, on the ground of the proprietors getting 
exorbitant profits; as you would. thereby not only 
shew the grossest ignorance of tire question you are 
deciding an opinion on, but would be supposing five 
respectable gentlemen to have acted in a manner, so 
knavish and so foolish, that, the lowest character in 
society would blush to be thought guilty of such 
conduct; since you will not ask for their reduction, 
on the ground that the managers have not treated 
^ou with proper respect, because you find, when it 
comes tO' be examined, * that the managers have 
shewn you no disrespect whatever, but have, on the 
contrary, behaved with examplary patience, when 
pightly witnessing the destruction of their prqperty; 
since you would not ask for their reduction, on the 
ground that the private boxes ought to be made pub¬ 
lic, as you would thus be declaring tp tiie world 
your possession of a mean and envious disposition, 
which is always craving for what others* possess; 
and since you would not, for the same reason, help 
to .create a disturbance in the house, for tli$ express 
purpose of getting the prices lowered, and the private 
bpxes made public; then do, my good sir, if you 
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value thefproud name of Englishman, desist from 
this disgraceful opposition to men, whose greatest 
crime is having placed more confidence in your ge¬ 
nerosity than subsequent events warrant. 

The above questions and observations, I address 
personally to every man who bears the name of Bri¬ 
ton ; they embrace, I believe, every objection which 
has been started t against the proprietors, or at least, 
publicly so; but there is one, which I have heard 
made in private companies, and in which I cannot 
help agreeing; that is, to the boxes on a level with 
the one shilling and two shilling galleries, being 
charged the same as those in the other parts of the 
house. Now there is in this so much apparent un¬ 
fairness that I would advise Messrs. Harris and 
Kemble to remedy it, if they can; I am aware there 
will be some difficulty, from the same stair-cases lead¬ 
ing to those as to the others, but if that could be 
got over, and those places charged not more than 
the pit, it would, I am persuaded, give satisfaction 
to all. 

In undertaking to do what I am about to attempt, 
I shall certainly be charged, by most sober people, 
with*an act of supererogation, and that is of endea¬ 
vouring to convince the public, that neither Mr. 
Kemble nor Mrs. Siddons should be driven from She 
stage. Those who have witnessed the powers of 
that admired actress, whether she undertakes to 
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excite our horror in Lady Macbeth, or our pity in 
Isabella; whether she exhibits to us, as in the ban¬ 
queting scene, all the dignity, elegance, and grace, of 
which we could suppose woman capable, or rivet our 
attention to her extraordinary powers in her more se¬ 
rious efforts, we must be equally astonished and de¬ 
lighted. 


Formed for the tragic scene to grace the stage 
With rival excellence of love and rage, 

Mistress of each soft art, with matchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as she will. 

When she to murder, whets the timorous thane, 

I feel ambition rush thro’ every vein; 

Persuasion hangs upon her daring tongue, 

My heart grows flint, and every nerve’s new strung. 

CHURCHILL* 

Then is there a human being so callous to all the 
best feelings of our nature, as to say, let her go; w r e 
can do very well without her? Such a man might 
truly be said, to have affections dark as Erebus. It 
has been given out, that this is Mrs. Siddons’s last 
season, I hope that it is not true ; but if guilt would 
attach to those who would attempt to drive Mrs. 
Siddons from the stage, as no doubt it would, I am 
sure, a no less share whould equally attach to* those, 
who wish to banish her brother. Besides, Mr. 
Kemble being the first tragedian England can boast ; 

1 
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besides his delighting us, in his acting of Pcnruddock 
and Octavian;—his enrapturing us in Hamlet and 
Macbeth ;—and his astonishing us, in Lear and Co- 
riolanus; besides his exquisite delineation of these 
characters, and many others, which need not be 
enumerated, when we see man in his greatest per¬ 
fection ; when human nature seems to stand on tip¬ 
toe, and aspire to godlike attributes; Besides these 
wonderful exertions of his genius as an actor, are 
we not indebted to him, more than to any other man, 
for the pains he lias taken in getting up our favourite 
bard Shakespeare. I should think there is no 
man in this enlightened age, who will say, that Shake¬ 
speare is notan ornament to England ; then, surely, 
he who of all others has applied himself most to the 
study of Shakespeare, and to the dressing of him in 
a fascinating style, so that he might become the more 
generally known, deserves our gratitude instead of 
the loads of obloquy, w hich have been heaped upon 
him from so many quarters. 

But Mr. Kemble’s enemies say, he is proud and 
haughty ; it is possible he may be so. I cannot 
tell, as I never had the honoru to speak to him any 
where, nor even see him off the stage. If he is so, 
all I (jan say to it is, I am sorry for it, for pride and 
haughtiness are not the most amiable of qualities. 
But l£t the reader remember this, Mr. Kemble has 
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some bitter enemies, and particularly among those 
who have the superintendance of the press. They 
can easily disseminate any thing prejudicial t<5 a 
person’s character, and that person’s opportunity o 
repelling the same, is very small, compared with 
their opportunities of attack. 

I cannot help inserting a short extract translated 
from t!]c French papers a few days ago, and Eng¬ 
lishmen would do well to keep it in view. They 
will see in what liiffit foreigners, who are at too 
great a distance, and who are otherwise too little 
interested in this question, to enter into it with 
passions similar to ours, view our conduct: “We 
“ are ignorant of the result of these burlesque dc- 
“ monstratious of civil liberty, and these coarse dis- 
“ plays of national spirit, which set every thing in a 
“ ilnme, merely to determine whether Madame Ca- 
“ talani shall have the price she demands for songs; 
“ whether the theatre shall be open or shut; xche- 
“ ther Mr. Kan hie and Ids family shall, or shall 
“ not, he ruined:' 

This needs no comment. 

A very few words will suffice for what remains: 
namely, how far this question is connected®with po¬ 
litics. I shall give no opinion, hut content myself 
with taking a few names from their famous sub- 
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scription, and leave the reader to judge, if not po¬ 
litics, “ what the devil brought them there.” 

A CoBBETTITE. 

Sir Wm. Rawlins. 

Sam. Miller, Esquire . 

Henry Clifford, Barrister. 

Henry White, Editor of the Independent 
Whig. 

John Gale Jones. 

These are your British Worthies! 
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W, Lewis, Printer, Paternoster-row, London. 






